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0 New Orleans School for Bakers 


HOP and factory 
are about to be in- 
troduced to a new 

e of workman. He is 

keen, well set-up young 

in, with a very high re- 

,ect for his craft. He 
as been trained to under- 
s'and the problems of his 
cuployer. He is the prod- 
uct of a new method of 
preparing youths for their 
trade, a method regarded 
by many as far superior to 
the old apprenticeship sys- 
tem, exacting and efficient though it may have been. 
The first of these young men were released from their 
studies in August. Their progress will be watched 
with interest by employers everywhere. 

The teaching of trades in schools is no new scheme, 
hut the method of teaching at the Delgado Central 
Trades School, New Or- 
leans, is unique in many 
ways. A score of trades 
are taught at that institu- 
tion. Students in each 
trade are required to spend 
an hour a day in the 
Trades English class—a 
class considered among the 
most unusual in any edu- 
cational institution in 
America. This hour is oc- 
cupied by studies of trade 
papers, whereas, in uni- 
versities, it is occupied in 
the analyzing of ancient 
and modern literature. 

The leading trade pub- 
lication in each of the 
crafts studied at the school 
is to be found in the racks 
in that class room. Stu- 
dents are taught to read 
their own paper intelli- 
gently. That means not 
only the news, editorials 
and feature material, but 
the advertising. Special 
stress is laid on the ad- 
vertising pages, because it 
is realized that the stu- 
dents may be in the posi- 
tion some day of directing the placing of orders for 
equipment and supplies, and they learn through the 
study of the advertising pages the nation’s leading 
houses that cater to their craft. The messages of such 
houses appear consistently in their trade paper, and 
the students learn much about them long before they 
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are graduated and in a position to act upon their 
training. 

J. H. Breland, instructor in baking, says all he asks 
in a student is a mind open to instruction, backed by 
ambition and a degree of intelligence. He believes the 
result of such a class of students will be the legitimate 


A Bakery Class Studying English 


right to command higher pay by giving better 
service. 

Training in decoration and garnishing is included 
in the curriculum of the first year. A course in can- 
ning and the making of jellies is added during the 
first year’s practice in the mornings. The afternoons 


By R. A. Sullivan 


are devoted to lectures on 
the actual practices of the 
morning. 

During the second year 
in his classroom the stu- 
dent is taught the intrica- 
cies of buying, and learns 
the consideration of price, 
quantities and food value. 
Bookkeeping, budgets, the 
estimation of profits and 
requisitions are included in 
the second year’s training. 

The student is then 
taught to regard the equip- 

ment and its arrangement in a model shop. He is 

instructed to keep his mind on three things: efficiency, 

economy and durability. During the third year the 

student baker continues the practice of his first and 
second year in the classroom. 

During all this time, the student is required to 

study his trade paper. 

This is regarded with the 

same importance as is his 

actual practice in his class- 

room. He learns what 

millers throughout the 

world are doing to produce 

a better flour; what effect 

rail or ocean rates, the 

weather, labor or other 

conditions have on_ the 

wheat crop; he learns to 

study his trade journal so 

thoroughly “that he can 

readily grasp world condi- 

tions, and apply them in- 

telligently to his own shop. 

Professor Lewis Gus- 
tafson, of St. Louis, is 
credited with first realizing 
the importance of trade 
publication study in con- 
nection with such a school, 
and it is said the first at- 
tempt to include the trade 
press as a study was made 
at the New Orleans school 
shortly after it was opened 
three years ago. The re- 
sult, as viewed by H. G. 
Martin, director of the 
school, is that the score of 

trades represented at the institution were given a new 
type of craftsmen when the first class of the school 
was graduated last August. 

Mr. Martin believed there might be wide criticism 
of graduates from the trade school by certain shop 
and factory men; but after an investigation in New 
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Orleans and surrounding cities he says such students 
will find a hearty welcome. His doubt as to the man- 
ner in which his students would be accepted was based 
upon the objections of a certain type of men who, 
unfortunately, are in a position to “hire and fire” 
applicants and employees. He believed such men pre- 
ferred to pick their workers from those who have 
learned their trade in shop or factory. He says that 
type is gradually disappearing, giving way to foremen 
anxious to get well-instructed young men who have 
been taught respect for their trade in such an insti- 
tution. 

The school is the gift of Isaac Delgado, who 
amassed a considerable fortune in the sugar business. 
The residue of his estate was left for the erection of 
the magnificent building in City Park Avenue for the 
teaching of trades. The city of New Orleans, in ac- 
cepting the gift, agreed to maintain and operate the 
school and to be a trustee of the fund. The manage- 
ment of the school is under the supervision of a board 
of managers of 10 members, of whom five are ex- 
officio and five appointed by the mayor. The mayor 
is president. The other ex-officio members are the 
commissioner of public property, the president of the 
Orleans Parish school board, one member of the school 
board and the superintendent of public schools. The 
five others are chosen from among representative citi- 
zens. ‘The director of the school and the secretary of 





il. G. Martin, Director of the School 


the board are elected by the board of managers. The 
school was dedicated Nov. 23, 1921. 

Mr. Delgado was born in Kingston, Jamaica, the 
son of Henry Delgado, a prominent planter. He came 
to New Orleans when 14 years old, and. obtained 
employment in a steamship office. Later his uncle went 
into the sugar business, and took the young nephew 
with him. His uncle died in 1905. As_ prosperity 
came, Mr. Delgado’s interest in charity grew, and it 
is said he had given away a fortune before he died. 

The purpose of the school is to place industrial 
education within the reach of all men and boys who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, and no 
charge is made for such instruction. The minimum 
age limit is 14 years. The average in the baking class 
is from 18 to 21. The school officials say the young 
man’s mind is being developed during this period to 
the point where he can grasp the seriousness of his 
undertaking, while it is yet plastic enough to benefit 
by instruction. There is no maximum age limit. In 
some classes there are men of rather advanced age who 
are grasping this opportunity for scientific training. 

One of the requirements for entrance is that the 
student shall have completed eight grades of grammar 
school or its equivalent. The course in baking extends 
over a period of three years, but this class, like all 
others at the school, is being “raided” constantly by 
employers eager to get trained youths, and those who 
develop rapidly often weaken in their determination 
to finish school when they are offered what seems to 
be “big money.” 
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The “Bakery Team” of the Delgado School, Which Rashly Entered a Contest Against the Girls 


Every attempt is being made by school officials to 
induce the students to remain in their classes despite 
flattering offers. The demand for highly skilled men 
in various callings is such that the board is seriously 
considering shortening the sessions so that the students 
will be graduated during the peak of the demand 
for skilled men. 

Everything about this school is of a practical na- 
ture. All the printed matter required by the institu- 
tion is prepared by the printing class. The plumbers 
adjust anything that requires their talents; the painters 
get experience through painting the great, long hall- 
ways and the scenery for the stage in the school’s large 
auditorium; the carpenters and cabinet makers con- 
struct desks, benches, tables or whatever is required. 
Every class is called upon to demonstrate the results 
of practical instruction. 

In the baking class, young men prepare bread, 
pastry and other oven products that are included in the 
bill of fare of the cafeteria of the school, where the 
more than 200 students get lunches that compare 


favorably with any in the city. This department i. a 
model of cleanliness and efficiency. 

Miss R. N. P. Leydecker, Trades English instruc! or, 
who is credited with being the first educator in Ame: 
to teach the intelligent reading of trade papers, |:s 
developed her class into one of the most interesting, 
certainly the most unique, of the entire school. 

Many of the publications are the gift of business 
men who realize what the school is doing directly for 
the benefit of their respective trades, and have su))- 
scribed for their favorite craft publication for tlic 
benefit of students. J. S. Waterman & Co., New 
Orleans, are among such far-seeing business houses, 
having paid for The Northwestern Miller to be sent to 
the baking class at the school because, it believes, tlic 
study of this publication will fit a student baker to | 
a more self-reliant and capable workman. 

The wide scope of information of vital interest to 
the crafts and the constantly increasing reliance the 
various trades are placing in their publications make 
their study imperative, officials of the school declare. 





Girls of the Nicholls Training School, Victors in the Baking Contest with the Delgado Boys 
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THE THRILL OF EXPORT 


O THE miller long accustomed, in other days, to 
T the frequent exchange of cables with his customers 
of the United Kingdom, there is nothing in the present 
situation quite so soul-satisfying as the resumption of 
correspondence in pounds, shillings and pence. It is 
for him a return, if not to the fashions of his fathers, 
at least to the habits of mind of the happier days 
before the war when the cables claimed first attention 
in the morning and were the last chore to be done at 
the day’s end. 

It is true that business in flour with many unfa- 
milizr countries and ports has served millers well in 
the past few years, and none would speak slightingly 
of those customers who found means to keep trade 
alive when old friends were forced out of the market. 
Nevertheless, this new trade is foreign to the miller’s 
manner of thought, involving as it does new rules, dif- 
ferent codes, unfamiliar terms, complicated money con- 
versions and many other things with which the clever 
new export manager is on terms of easy familiarity, 
but which carry small meaning and less appeal to the 
old man of the establishment. 

Recently a miller in the Northwest, where local 
conditions have so far prevented much participation 
in the increased volume of export selling, proudly 
stated that he had sold a modest lot of patent flour 
to an old-time British connection. With no less pride 
he explained that the price received allowed him only 
twenty-five or thirty cents per barrel conversion cost, 
so that he lost money. “The fun,” he said, “was worth 
the cost.” 

The present volume of flour business with the United 
Kingdom is still inconsiderable as compared with the 
trade with the Continent, and it is far too early to 
forecast what, if any, degree of permanence may 
attach to it. But, so far as it goes and for so long 
as it lasts, there is a welcome thrill in the reviving 
of former trading acquaintance and the re-establish- 
ment of business relations with true friends listed in 
the old dog-eared code book. 


NOTHING TO HIDE 
ae perfectly obvious reasons, the various regional 
meetings which have recently been held for the 
purpose of giving millers the country over an oppor- 
tunity to meet Mr. Anderson, the Federation’s new 
president, have had little or nothing in the shape of 


executive or legislative programs. They were con- - 


ducted informally so as to provide the maximum of 
opportunity for free and general expressions of opin- 
ion; they did not take, and were never intended to take, 
formal action regarding the major problems discussed. 
The fact that there was no such action to report 
has, oddly enough, been seized upon by at least one 
farm paper as proof that the millers are secretly or- 
ganizing to fight the McNary-Haugen bill. The Mon- 
tana Wheat Grower, in its issue of October 1, quotes 
a number of passages from the account of the millers’ 
meetings in Lansing, Toledo and Columbus which was 
published in The Northwestern Miller of September 
24, with the comment that “the writer of the article 
wants so much to tell what was said and done, but 
evidently dares not, that he almost chokes himself to 
keep it back.” The conclusion, according to the Mon- 
tana Wheat Grower, is that there was nothing reported 
from these meetings because “the millers will be or- 
ganized, behind a paid officer and employing a paid 
Staff of workers, in their fight against the farmer.” 
There is not, there never has been, and presumably 
there never will be, any secret about the activities of 
the Millers’ National Federation. Mr. Anderson has 
Set forth, as one of its cardinal principles, the theory 
advanced by Secretary Hoover with regard to trade 
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associations in general: that they can serve their mem- 
bership only through absolutely keeping faith with the 
public. That the Federation will, at need, fight and 
fight hard in defense of the industry it represents may 
be taken for granted; the imputation that it plans to 
do so otherwise than in the open is absurd. 

As regards the McNary-Haugen bill, or any other 
measure designed to stimulate surplus wheat pro- 
duction through price fixing, the Federation has made 
no secret of its views. It will continue to oppose such 
legislation, with all the ability at its command, be- 
cause it believes that enactment would mean disaster 
to the grain growers themselves. It is as preposterous 
to say that the Federation is preparing in secret to 
combat the McNary-Haugen bill as it would be to 
claim, in view of the printed record, that The North- 
western Miller is “secretly” opposed to such a measure. 

The Montana Wheat Grower may set its mind com- 
pletely at rest regarding the activities of the Millers’ 
National Federation. When it acts, it will act openly. 
When there is “nothing to report,’ the words mean 
exactly what they say; the millers, like any other trade 
body, find it now and then worth while to get to- 
gether for the simple purpose of better acquaintance 
and the free interchange of ideas. 





A MILLER AND HIS TOWN 


| eye week the city of New Ulm, Minnesota, gave a 
banquet in honor of one of its citizens, Henry Lee 
Beecher. There was no special occasion for this affair 
at this particular time other than the fact that Mr. 
Beecher had recently been elected president of New 
Ulm’s most important industrial concern, the Eagle 
Roller Mill Company, and yet the streets of the city 
were decorated with flags, and the list of hosts in- 
cluded practically all the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the community. 

In large measure, of course, the banquet was a 
tribute to Mr. Beecher’s personality, and to the in- 
fluence for good which he has exerted as a citizen of 
New Ulm. And yet it had a broader significance than 
that, for it demonstrated the position which flour mill- 
ing has attained in the structure of American life. It 
showed how milling opens the way for public service, 
and how it provides opportunities, not simply for 
profitable occupation, but for civic leadership. 

From the standpoint of personal friendship and 
esteem, the milling industry is glad that one of its 
members was thus chosen by his city for special honor. 
More than that, it is indebted to Henry Lee Beecher 
and to New Ulm for a broader and truer vision of its 
own opportunities. It sees that service to the com- 
munity can go hand in hand with business, and that 
in these days it is, rightly considered, a great privi- 
lege to be a miller. 


THE VALUE OF MILLFEEDS 

OMMENT was recently made in these columns on 

the high animal feeding value of millfeeds as 
related to corn at current price levels. A bulletin on 
the same subject was issued by the Millers’ National 
Federation, and there was much general discussion 
among millers of the desirability of taking advantage 
of the situation to broaden the market for millfeeds. 

The related values of wheat offals and corn are just 
now further emphasized by the considerable movement 
of bran and middlings for export from eastern mills. 
Such a movement is, of course, highly desirable, since 
exportation of a part of the production, with attend- 
ant decrease in the quantity to be marketed at home, 
tends to establish higher price levels. Yet the very 
fact that bran is so cheap as to permit shipment to 
Europe is but another evidence of the desirability of 
stimulating domestic consumption. 

At present prices of approximately two cents per 
pound for corn as compared with one and four tenths 
cents for bran, millfeeds offer immeasurably the better 
value for animal feeding. Furthermore, this year’s 
production of soft and unmerchantable corn is certain 
to be the largest since 1917, when nearly half the crop 
was unsuited to keeping, feeding or seeding. Without 
going so far as to predict the effect on prices, it is 
evident that the relative underproduction of dry corn 
will, in the course of the crop year, add emphasis to 
the sound value of millfeeds as more than a substitute. 

Wheat millfeeds at a price low enough to permit 
exportation in considerable volume are certainly suf- 
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ficiently cheap to attract greater attention to their 
relatively high desirability for domestic use. Millers 
might be able to add to the general interest in this 
subject by enlisting the aid of their state experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges. 





GOOD OLD EGYPT 

ANY years ago, Mr. Rudyard Kipling wrote a 

story about a stray newspaper item, originally 
created out of abysmal ignorance by a night editor 
desperate for a column “filler,” which circulated com- 
pletely round the world. A new variant of the time- 
honored Egyptian wheat story, launched a few weeks 
ago through the enterprise of a Tacoma newspaper, 
is already well on the way to rivaling Mr. Kipling’s 
squib of the tiger and his meat consumption. It has 
made its appearance, through the kindly medium of 
the Associated Press, in all parts of North America, 
and may well by this time have delighted the infor- 
mation seeking readers of Europe, Bangkok and the 
Kingdom of Hejaz. 

The peculiar beauty of this story is that the wheat 
seeds, taken, of course, from an Egyptian tomb, are 
now producing yields of 48.6 bushels to the acre. 
When the tale last made its rounds, only a few years 
ago, the yield was certainly much less; reportorial 
imagination had leaped only as high as a paltry 25 
bushels or thereabouts. 

It is to be hoped that all members of the con- 
gressional farm bloc will have seen this tale before 
they assemble for their blessedly brief labors this 
winter. An appropriation of a couple of million dol- 
lars to corner the wheat still remaining in the tombs 
of Egypt will manifestly do the business, Then, when 
the familiar little packets of seeds go out from Wash- 
ington, each envelope can be suitably adorned with the 
picture of a mummy. Only, it will be necessary to 
explain that the picture is not a portrait of the con- 
gressman. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 

HEN the state of North Dakota undertook to 

engage in the flour milling business, the advo- 
cates of government ownership appeared to feel no 
anxiety as to the results of the test. Even the com- 
mercial millers, naturally opposed as they were to the 
plan, were inclined to believe that the state mill could 
be made to show a comfortable profit, owing to the 
manner in which its overhead was accounted for. 

The current report of Mr. O. B. Lund, accountant 
for the state board of auditors, covering the operations 
of the mill from January 1 to June 30 of this year, 
shows a loss of $635,157.51. According to the sum- 
mary of this report published in the newspapers, the 
significant feature of the state mill’s business is “its 
inability to win its way against the competition of 
privately owned mills in other states. Apparently the 
mill has succeeded fairly well in establishing markets 
in North Dakota, but the difficulties outside the state 
more than offset the success within its borders.” 

That a considerable business for the state mill has 
been built up in North Dakota is not surprising, in view 
of the pressure exerted by the state government; in 
some respects it has been granted a virtual monopoly, 
as in the matter of flour contracts for state institu- 
tions. Whether the people of North Dakota have 
profited thereby is another matter; the closing of pri- 
vately owned mills, once sources of revenue to the 
communities in which they were located, has cut off 
much of the competition which used to hold flour prices 
down. 

The business of the mill outside the state has ap- 
parently been unsuccessful. No one who knows the 
flour market will for a moment contend that this has 
been due to any unwillingness on the part of buyers 
to trade with a state-controlled mill; political senti- 
ment has little to do with the business transactions of 
bakers and flour distributors. The mill has been un- 
able to secure a solid foothold outside of North Da- 
kota because buyers in general found it to their ad- . 
vantage to retain their connections with the privately 
owned milling concerns. 

If any other state is even remotely considering the 
advisability of entering the milling business, the experi- 
ence of North Dakota is worth studying, and its re- 
sults do not appear to leave much room for difference 
of opinion. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Oct. 13 Oct. 14 
1922 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1923 





















Minneapolis ...22 25 230,796 309,520 436,185 
We. PE scasvce 9,270 12,353 16,070 18,740 
Duluth-Superior 25,840 26,760 22,330 25,790 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 5,000 4,500 9,500 
WE anauas 266,635 274,909 352,420 
Outside mills*..190,608 238,730 233,957 
Ag’gate sprg.457,243 513,639 586,377 742,577 
Oe, BUD cscwee 33,200 32,200 48,600 23,300 
St. Louist ..... 48,800 46,400 54,400 45,600 
BEND vccceses 190,450 160,528 126,580 86,700 
COND ncacces 38,000 37,000 32,000 33,000 
Kansas City... .129,985 128,510 125,550 107,220 
Kansas Cityt...465,796 448,961 340,565 364,360 
CUBE secscvss 25,474 24,961 23,180 18,555 
St. Joseph .... 48,383 43,883 34,950 43,800 
aS 26,572 32,238 18,710 34,825 
Wichita ....... 59,449 59,774 40,800 47,605 
OEM cceesses 42,500 45,500 39,800 35,000 
ee 103,074 90,524 94,415 73,970 
Indianapolis ... 13,097 9,358 11,675 9,605 


Nashvitle®® .... secs 111,749 150,190 118,025 
Portland, Oreg. 35,376 37,242 62,825 35,110 
Seattle ..+++ 38,546 30,638 43,190 38,130 
Tacoma 25,250 17,419 61,670 39,240 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 13 Oct. 14 





Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 40 41 55 77 
Te, POE cesccsceve 42 56 66 80 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 72 61 69 
Milwaukee ........ 42 42 38 60 
Outside mills* .... 66 62 73 66 
Average spring... 50 51 61 73 
St. Louis 52 50 96 46 
St. Louist ... ee 53 70 59 
EE csténwee wes f 71 76 52 
re 9F 92 80 82 
Kansas City 86 83 86 
Kansas Cityt ..... 84 81 67 75 
CBD, aecsccucucs 93 91 100 103 
ree 102 92 73 94 
DL aweeeesscews 58 70 41 73 
... aaa 90 91 63 73 
SSA 89 95 83 73 
- _, Sere 79 84 70 63 
Indianapolis ...... 60 47 58 48 
PEUEEEET™ sccscoe os 75 72 64 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 60 101 60 
DONENED Sinastecanes 64 58 82 72 
ZOCOR .crccesecs 44 31 91 69 
BORA ccccccces 75 72 77 70 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Movement of the buckwheat crop to 
market is assuming larger proportions, 
and is somewhat relaxing the recent ten- 
dency of growers to hold for higher 
prices. Many farmers, however, still ap- 
pear to be of the opinion that the un- 
usually fine quality this year should off- 
set somewhat the unusual size of the 
crop. 

The October government report indi- 
cates a total crop for the United States 
of 15,100,000 bus, against 13,900,000 last 
year and a 1918-1922 average of 14,600,- 
000 bus. The acreage this year was esti- 
mated at 794,000, a 7.7 per cent increase 
over last year. The estimated yield is 
19 bus per acre, against the 1918-22 av- 
erage of 18.9. 

Buckwheat offerings in the Minneapo- 
lis market this week are more liberal, and 
prices are slightly easier. Japanese buck- 
wheat was quoted on Oct. 21 at $2.30@ 
2.40; silver hull and mixed, $2.25, sacked, 
and bulkhead 5@10c less; to arrive in 
October, $2.25. 

MitwavuKee.—Marketing of the buck- 
wheat crop is proceeding briskly, al- 
though some growers hesitate to send 
their supplies to elevators and mills be- 
cause they feel prices are not quite sat- 
isfactory. A week or two is expected to 
tell the story. Buyers of buckwheat 
point to the liberal production in Wis- 
consin, and in Minnesota as well, as an 
argument against higher prices, but 
growers feel that the exceptionally fine 
quality should command a premium. It 
is somewhat early to determine the trend 
of the demand for buckwheat flour, but 
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Wisconsin mills are now getting some 
fair orders and inquiry is becoming in- 
creasingly active, both for spot and later 
shipment. Silver hull was quoted, Oct. 
18, at $2.35@2.50, and Japanese $2.50@ 
2.75, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Burravo.—Buckwheat millers are 
showing interest in the new crop, but 
purchases to date are light. The grain 
is offered at around $2.25 at rural ship- 
ping points, and is bringing about $2.50, 
Buffalo. 

Cuicaco.—New buckwheat was quoted 
on Oct. 20, in car lots, at $2.50@2.60 cwt. 





WEALTH LIES HIDDEN 
IN HUMBLE CORN COB 


New sources of wealth for the Ameri- 
can farmer may be found in the millions 
of tons of corn cobs now wasted annual- 
ly in the Middle West. Department of 
Agriculture chemists during the past six 
years have discovered new values in this 
neglected material and means for ex- 
tracting them. Here are some of the 
new possibilities: 

Adhesive material, obtained by cooking 
cobs for a few minutes under pressure in 
superheated water, can be used for any 
purpose where a high grade paste is not 
essential. A special use proposed for 
them is in the manufacture of coal 
briquettes from the finer sizes of anthra- 
cite. 

Furfural, an aromatic liquid about one 
sixth heavier than water, which can be 





made to replace formaldehyde in many 
fields, can be obtained from the cobs by 
digesting them for about two hours with 
steam and a very little sulphuric acid 
under a pressure of 135 lbs per square 
inch. 

Other products that can be obtained 
from corn cobs are oxalic acid, acetic 
acid, wood alcohol, charcoal, pitch, tar, 
incense and oils. 





PRETZEL ONCE A RELIGIOUS 
SYMBOL AMONG ITALIANS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—L. J. Schumaker, 
president American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia, and a former president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
recently addressed the Rotary Club of 
Allentown, Pa. He said that the pretzel 
was originally a religious symbol dis- 
tributed in Italy among children who 
were particularly devout. The name 
pretzel, he believed, came from the word 
“pretiola,” meaning “little reward,” and 
its form indicated the crossed arms of a 
person at prayer. W. G. Vogel, of the 
V-G. Pretzel Bakeries, Allentown, had 
Mr. Schumaker as his guest during his 
stay in Allentown. 

C. C. Larus. 








Cyprus—Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of Cyprus, by calendar years, 
as reported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


2086. . .cccccces 8,400 2982. .c.ccccoce 2,425 
1938. .......... S.GIR BORO... ccccces 2,266 
1932. .......-06 8,606. 8989...... 0.5008 2,216 
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GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at jeaq ng 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
151% 155% 149% 1% 
Di ets da 149% 153% 147% 9 
— ees 151 154% 148% 2% 
Beisaeve 150% 153% 146% 
ae 145% 149% 142% \ 
ere 146% 148% 142% % 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. Ly 
| Sere 142% 147% 149% 1% 
a 66068 139% 144% 147% uy 
ere 141% 145 149% 9 y 
. A 140% 144 148% % 
ee 136% 141 1444 ; 
. eee 137% 142% 145% y% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. r 
Bisckes 164% 157 154 % 
| 161% 153% 152% % 
| eer 165 156 153% § 
ae 162% 154% 152% 7% 
, eee 156% 150 148 } 
"Sea 156% 151% 148% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ty 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. iy 
| eee 113% 115% 105% % 
See 109% 111% 101% 
Serre 109% 111 101% . 
ee 109% 111% 101% hy 
Bee ecdes 106% 108% 98% a 
ee 108% 110% 100% a 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea}: /is 
Oct Dec. May Dec. Ly 
ee 55% 60% 51 
eer 54% 58% 49% % 
eee 54 58% 49% 1, 
eee 53% 58 48% % 
BO. eves 52% 565% 47% % 
Peiinsay 52% 57 48 
RYE 
Chicago Minnea)) lis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. y 
eer 135% 135% 125 uA 
Bs +sse6 133% 133% 123 4 
See 134% 134 123% 
ites. yew 135 134% 123% 
eee 131% 131% 120% 
Bev tacen 131% 132 120% “ 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. 
BOs ccose 251 251 257% 
Bes 4o8as 249% 249% 255 
Sa 246% 246 252% ’ 
a 243 242% 248% 4 
, Pree 239% 241 245% Io 
errr 239 230% 244% M4 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu es 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 








Dec. M 
Ck Sab keescaeNekan 12s' 7%d 12 d 
RE Te -sknaweceese scam 12s811%d 12s 
ae 12s 9%d 12s ,d 
Te, BE So cn se cccevcnes 128 9%d 12s d 
ie SS eer 12s 9%d 12s ,d 
ee er ree 12s 5%d 12s i 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ts, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted s- 
day, Oct. 21, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
-——————————F rom — - 
Phila-H p- 
New Bos- Balti- del- yn 
To— York ton more phia I! ids 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 90 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 00 
Belfast ...... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 00 
Bremen ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 00 
TE bocce SOP ccce cove OR00 : 
Cardif® ...... 22.00 22.00 
BOTWOR .ccess Se 8646 ocoo Bee 
Christiania .. 22.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 00 
Copenhagen ,. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 00 
Gee ccccnces 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 . 
| eee 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dundee ...... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 90 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .. 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 . 
Hamburg .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 0 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 . 
Havre ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles iD $200 aban 20s . 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 ) 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
| eee e++ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
EMER ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2 
Newcastle SE .6eth See eee 
Rotterdam - 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24 
GOED ccc GOD coce cave ‘cece ° 
Southampton.. 22.00... eee 
Danzig ...... 28.00 30.00 
POPGOEB occcce 32.50 ewe 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Peru—Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of Peru, as reported by t 


International Institute of Agriculture, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1923-24........ 3,000 1921-22........ 2,8 
1922-23........ 2,800 1920-21........ 3,0 





Malta—Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of Malta, by calendar yea 
as reported by the International Institu - 
of Agriculture, in bushels: 


1924.......4. 200,000 1921......... 258,0' 0 
1923......... 248,000 1920......... 306,0 9 
BBE co csiicce 258,000 1919......... 196,0:9 
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. UIET PN ee Ss a aN 
AN AN AN A A 
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wrain [| Loxmun, Exe, Oct. $1 (Special Cor AERA] REPORT ON MINNESOTA'S 
“ee jle)—Flour demand is quiet. Th W 
_ ket is adversely influenced b . howl : I 7 I I ] HEAT CROP SS 
~ “ the decli IS I 
1% st “stil. Be ye basiness is — (WWwwwwe wow eee we N R. C. Sherwood, director of tl ord 
stanastl . [a FWW OO OO Or OO ie . ’ r 
7 n to = TW W UT Or UF UF UY UF i ° 3 i] > 
s . Mills offer Canadian t TWOP Or Or Or testing mill of the state 
% ents at 51s 34@52s 3d ($8.05@8 oF tbl) i. tetie 6 TOTTI in bulletin Pa Minneapolis, has issued 
, : 8.2 ic P - or Digg 
sale and exports at 49s 3d ($7.74 bbl), b ’ of what Withe bud our market is exceedingly slow, wi ; wheat crop of Re report on the 1924 
hey » but usiness is » with resell I Minnesot Pt 
the “ conalfored above market value of $1.51 for Chicago .S spat The advance in wheat last oa me much the report, Mr. Sherw a Summariing 
*s Minnesota patents are 49s ($7.70 bb : flour quotati : mber brought with it inevi ast week to a basis vey of tl ae food says: “A sur- 
if Kansas patents 47s ($7.39 bbl . I), th stations, which had to carry th inevitably a sharp increas ir Minnes 1e 1924 wheat crop gr i 
¥ a“ . d Aus- e persistent inactivi ry the full weight of th rease in Minnesota has | grown in 
tralians 488 ($7.54 bbl) » an u sil A ctivity of millfeed. Th of the advance, owi the c s been made to det . 
. , : “ t, cif has been just enough ; e subsequent decli » wens % 1e crude protei ene 
. Home milled straight run i — ° i } ugh to cause flo ; ecline of 5@6 , . in content. S 
ge 8 n ng extensiv ur buyers t of 5@6ec in wheat been 2 amples have 
Phi, 4is 6d ($7.46 bbl), c.i.f. is equal to yo ges rt purchases at current levels This feel thoroughly insecure in mak- tee Bragg from 47 counties, repre- 
um : as long as the wheat mark - sense of insecurity seems likely nrg pees fields of spring wheat 
( eS 2. Gd its pres : arket jum 3 ms likel winte g wheat, 51 of 
; . Rares. bent ent rate; a stable wheat market A. “¢ or saa and back at anything like r . ry 6 of durum. Protein result 
% ing, no matter what th i yould probably bring f : —- eported herein re sresent ni ey 
. ; and for prompt deliv e price level might be. Sale g forth heavy flour calculated to tl an nt nitrogen X 5.7, 
UNUSUAL DULLNESS IN domestic eaten elivery; the mixed car trad : s are chiefly in small lots moisture i 1e basis of 13.5 per cent 
; ess. Flour quotati e is accounting for much moisture in the wheat. The 
HONGKONGFLOUR TRADE a: again, owing to si ac hana uae S eae cae mate 2 en ee 
_— get clade fe — So slash demaatie Geman . a brief rally, has Srenpet men yy found to be 11.50 per on 
; . : ar, oO ongko i in the eastern e reappearan i . sin, of winter w ‘i 
yd The Northwestern Miller i. ae or yee aioe, ade vaag + all the sample seat 
7 Sep!. 19 that h FLO ed of plu som , es consist- 
i ot meseaieiae hy — —. — The week of Oct. 12-18 UR OUTPUT INCREASES plump, heavy kernels.” 
% in Canton and S . vow a flour productio ~ iv-20 SAW & general, though sli : ; FLOUR PRODU 
* is impossible i ilisas Gasee ot more than offsetting slight hae Southwest, the Hast ‘and ‘on the P cif — = besed om the” Russell's Con aan eons 
delivery of the flour th Oo take spring wheat mil sses in the Northwest d acific Coast based on the method Sommercial News, 
; aa ey have alread f mills reported producti and the central states. T Russell during his serv: employed by A. L 
pur hased, and of course it i : y or the week; the K ction 50 per cent of : states. The tha. Gres is service as statistici ‘ 
phe . is quite out cent. 3 Kansas-Oklahoma-Net f capacity, a 1 point loss t n Corporation, and an for 
apelis of ..e question to put through nt, a 3 point gain, and th a ebraska hard winter wheat - oss o The Northwestern Mill on mill reports 
Ly sais. We live in hope th tt 4 Be per cent, a 5 point . e Ohio-Indiana-Michiga wheat mills 85 per States flour production and of the United 
: the . point loss. Buffalo’s fl gan soft winter whe ee wheat moveme and the flour 
trovbles in Canton and ws present cent; the Buffal : o’s flour productio wheat mills 79 192 ement for the period and 
‘ ' the surroundi ; alo mills turned n was up 14 point 924, to Oct. 4, 1924 (000's omitted)? 
7 ter: itory will be settled unding 000 less than Mi . out 190,450 bbls flou duri Pp Ss, to 85 per ’ 24 (000’s omitted): . 
Y, i: soon, If this £3 ; nneapolis. The mills of r during the week, only 36 : 1924-25 15 
Ks = ment takes place in th . points, to 54 per c t of the St. Louis district s » only 36,- Flour production, bb! 36 1923-24 1922-28 
‘ da::, this market should be e next 30 at about 75 pe ent. The southeastern mills h rict showed a gain = gue a P* songs 
ble to dis- h . per cent of capacity. On s have continued to Mam, VEEN: sc csvcness 2,604 2,396 2,71 
pos’ of part of its unsold A - as picked up somewhat, P y- the north Pacifi run well, Sept ee ee tk 3,091 2,996 118 
; , ortland, S acific Coast flour producti Sept. 14-20 ......... 3.2 3,996 = 3,983 
an’) new business might b our stocks put of 55 per cent of ahs , Seattle and Tacoma : production Sept. 21-27 - 8,215 2,865 3,035 
apolis Ja ’ . ght be possible fo of capacity, a gain Me reporting a combined out- Gent. 46-00. 4.0.00. 3/233 2.718 2,993 
: ny or Rebruary shipment, cone Coe at oe mom dows Sa et ARF abet able 
M4 ere is NG Mour, July 1-Oct. 4, , 3,68 
‘ ho < of about 1,300 be of flour on The outstanding iin: alt te EXPORT ACTIVITY oo liagm 1-Oct. 4, 4 38,100 
300.000 sacks due { acks, with about export flour trade to G ' the week has been the continued iui Exports ..... a“ 
end of next ea gy nd if. before the has not been, as during the ape and the Continent of Raver “Tet of Se Wheat. Peerpereere ai | — “a 
live rie i » and if present de- hands of a f ; past two or three y surope. The business neat, July 1-Oct. 4, 52 141 
, liveries continue, this market wi M f a few millers, but has be years, largely concentrated i ; = 
enough flour on hand and dt will_ have any millers who have done n pe spread around quite in the p Sin & Receipts from farms. .395,0 
; ‘ : A : t -wW stvle oxpo - 895,000 350,000 36 
to take came ae n ue to arrive now renewing th o direct exporting to EF pre-war style. IES Sas cibac oe 5 1,000 365,000 
| of the trade for th b g their former connect jurope for a long t Imports . 58,018 38,649 78,2 
months. So if an e next five e urgently in need of fl ions. Central Europe, i ° g time are iad i aa 1,319 4.037 78,200 
y of the mills in th import d of flour, and reports indi pe, in particular, seems t round by mills...... aca the 208 bts att tae 
iy western part al te Walted n e por uty on flour into Ger s indicate that opposition ie s to Wheat stocks, Oct. 4 70,738 165,978 171,000 
S Canada aaa bed nited States or ernment is likely t Zermany has developed to gee o a heavy bus— 
. 0 n y to recon 3 : such a p , 3 : At te 
‘ South tiling be arte Seev or es sider its original intentions. petthatthe gr ican: 
1, months, I am frai r or five mills and in t a> ene Jes 
; = frente gay they are doomed to meme who have formerly handled a n transit.157,402 145,714 134,810 
“The iaperts of merican flour could b an principle of c : : anada—Crop Year Exports 
“ \ugust, 1924, Brood - ns pe = route on a tour of pany ed er ead vielaned yo gE aaa to Sept. ‘30, 1924 and i028, vie am fee. 3 
Au-tralia 48,971 s : from Markets, and that an adj 7 ur fficials were ch * A and Canadian seabos 923, via United States 
sais Geltineate ae’ Norte Chloe’ beslates. swonpis of caalicchas | canoes of ob a 2 Rosen wee 
d 01%, United States 441, ina 99,- _ business. erable excess of abili z “salaries in ” 
804, tot 7 ability or even othil? WHEAT, BUS 
id exports, 401,283.” a oa for this market goes best in b oe ge orthanding © leek be United Stat iy 1923 
d iti States .. een { 92° 
wr Aaag br! gross, on which the 7 SS ue qualities of leadership.” United ane g3000c  1,104.588 
1 , c.i.f., was (May 5, 19 Yia U. S. ports... g ak 
AY e y 9 24) $69.60 Via Canadis --. 5,459,561 4,1 58 
MERICAN FLOUR TRADE IN Se An advantage is GROCERS ASSOCIATION SUED omer countrien 71671,080 6.478.081 
: y = Je le J : yor 
ts PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA quent and more ar yp me ng —f Bee ye D. C.—The government Via jianen oe 4 serane 164,365 
Since the war, Ameri ings to Portu E : sall- s brought suit in the United S : ++ 4,999,465 4,766,667 
abe ican flour has b . guese East Africa th trict co ited States dis- Totals 
practically aieiedhed ; as been available from either C an are ourt at Portland against the Ore- ==) WHEAT FL 18,451,940 16,718,5 
* East Afri rom Portuguese tralia. T r Canada or Aus- 80" Wholesale G Bg esc Ped Ore- WHE : ' ,718,532 
I Africa. In 1913 the Uni . The trade prefers to d : rocers’ Association and 1EAT FLOUR, BBLS 
vn supplied 40 nited States business thr o do foreign ‘Sven Portland wholesal anc To— , af 
is pie per cent of the total i ough Portuguese ae : rs esale grocery com- United State 1924 
ls of 5,336,000 bbls wheat flo tal imports Lorenzo Marques rathes th banks in — charging conspiracy in = Moe vat ae Sots eee 9.762 1933 
00 only 3 per cent of the prompt 1922 those of any other sottenaiile. —— h oo The suit also includes os Via U, 8. ports 
0 yorte . s im- . ardware Co i “ : : vO Via Canadian ports. . 85,784 6 
. Pe i latter Poy pd Ft price fixing ee Bd a og that other anadian ports.. 390,464 300.389 
00 ¢ an product peg : - led on c " fia U. S. por 
less pro was limited mittees c 2 y com J. 8. ports...... 63,552 “i 
. . ith a sections of the a OKLAHOMA CcOo-OP OFFICERS suit was oon A ~~ that purpose. The Via Canadian ports.. 443.791 prog tt 
vores — one supplying rd SUBJECT OF INVESTIGATION trust law. ght under the Sherman anti- Gieeth od ree wares 
Ww ° ‘enzo . “sale ——— ll 593,353 ‘ 
0 which uses about 90 a pose the capital, Oxzamoma Crry, Oxtra—An } -—_" Similar actions are pending against th ei 
= imported. per cent of all flour gation of all records of the t oon ee —— Wholesale Grocers’ ened Department agp Divs 
¥ . ; . . "1a- en i) 
In discussing the flour k ‘ rectors of the Oklahoma Whe tG of di- Gre, the Southern California Wholesal the 1924 er Sena ee A 
district, Cecil M. P. Cross _— in his Association is to be made wage Actas Wholesal ——. the Utah-Idaho prom on condition Sept. 1 — eae gage 
10 sul at L we , American con-_ tee of seve commit- olesale Grocers’ Associati he Gnal production fig aga a eee aie 
reasons see 8 Marques, stresses three ®#ppointed _— of the association Seattle Produce —— a omitted): alate 
that . merica’s elimination from held at M a recent group meeting mn. Acres ————B 
0 turbeatlak Saeie Gao ie dis- Deer Bh gy — Roberts, of Cuartes C. Hart. — New York i924 “1924 1823 Av, 
of trade followi i : a member of the boarc ‘ ine... 243° «6,921 5 re 
lastly, the fai wing the war; director ; : e board of inois ......-. 251 7.7 5,092 4,011 
y; il : 3 s, who is é FIRE DAI Wisc 251 731 
to make an effort to American producers _ Policies of the oficials, full accord with oe a ROCHESTER BAKERY Sinnetate SI 465 14.692 15'252 18:973 
In the opinion of Frege and a man of the committee. oy Rae ee Telegram)- ba Y-, _ 21.— (Special tt Satan ces 170 ett aeete 24,343 
there i the consw owever. oe, wae OS the night 4 North Dakota.. 1.52 a 572 7,143 
onal is every possibility fer enetantic The call for the Medford meeti 20, starting in the plant of re ay Oct. South Dakota.. $54 23°933 23,818 22,396 
ie ee oe part of Gets: Geen Gn wh ale ton Bakery Co., Rochester, swept ane eR =. eon “San “eee 
market for American fi management to th mis- several stores ster, swept through = GaneaS cits: Ohe 15,912 21, 5,586 
ost n firms. He sug- o the extent that “ : res and apartment ; Colorado y 5  aaae 21,467 14,481 
) gests that calls upon dealers in Laem thevabt - — members has been ia y pt ob aaa The bainer Prony oo c “alifo aie ‘ “50 2/927 ‘999 ryt 
, = shake r ae’ - ma ‘ - alifornia ..... got 3,99 3,199 
. y n and the aim, spirit and ge i Hii Other states ... 1 904 sass ane pope 
é oi NESTOCK. . cate 052 
Be United States 7,558 194,445 198,185 186,036 
“il ur quotations, SUMM ? 
cottons on baits a eee eee Miller as of Tuesday, 7 OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Sor + very. , Oct. 21. Unles 
ring first patent Chica s otherwise noted, per b 
Sort ae ke ee S go ’ bl of 196 
Sr ihe ae eens RE oP ae Ee: st 8.15 meee ate sqeper City St. Louis New York PRR 8: ee See SR Nee oe All 
oring first clear ......000.2000002200000025 . 7.95 7.75@ 8.30 ere eee $8.00@ 8.40 or Baltimore P - 1 
Ate. ie eagygenepabanee tae 66 : es a $8.20@ 8. e_ Philadelphi 
= pews wad short patent ...... ; a 7.00 5.95@ 6.60 voce ky 61500 ian $10 7500 7.78 ‘eee 0.50 $9.30@ 9.60 heel ce tNashville 
He ME Ce ee gs 7.55 : ; . 6.90 y : . .20@ 8.7 : -25@ 8.50 ae 
‘ ‘ard winter first clear ‘"  6:60@ 7.00 +@-.- 7.30@ 7.95  7.30@ 7.75 A) rr ee 7.25@ 3.00 r+ 4 9.00 8.00@ 8.25 eee | 9.38 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BRINGS SUCCESSFUL YEAR TO CLOSE 





Annual Meeting Held in Montreal—D. A. Campbell Elected President —Re- 
ports Show Many Important Questions Were Disposed of in Year 
Just Passed—Export Trade Situation Discussed 


Monrrear, Que.—D. A. Campbell, of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. was 
elected president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, at the annual 
meeting held in the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Oct. 16. 

The reports read at the meeting gave 
a splendid record of a year’s hard, suc- 
cessful endeavor in the interests of the 
milling business. 

“During the year that has passed, many 
important questions arose and were dis- 
cussed, everybody striving to overcome 
the difficulties.’ Thus spoke the retiring 
president, J. A. McDonald, in his ad- 
dress, and in those words he voiced the 
spirit that permeated the reports and the 
whole proceedings. 

Difficulties galore had arisen, and as 
fast as they arose they were met with a 
solid front by the united effort of officers 
and members of the association, and dis- 
posed of. 

Before the proceedings terminated, a 
unanimous vote of appreciation was 
passed for Mr. McDonald, retiring presi- 
dent, and F. C. Cornell, secretary of the 
association, proposed by W. A. Black, 
managing director Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., and seconded by W. W. Hutch- 
ison, vice president and managing direc- 
tor Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 

Other officers elected: C. R. Hunt, 
Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., first 
vice president; Thomas Williamson, 
president St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Itd., second vice president; F. C. Cor- 
nell, secretary. Ex-officio members of 
the board of directors: A. E. Labelle, 
vice president and managing director St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, and J. A. McDonald, McDonald & 
Robb, Valleyfield, Que. Board of direc- 
tors: D. A. Campbell; C. R. Hunt; 
Thomas Williamson; W. A. Black; W. 
W. Hutchison: W. B. Wood, Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; J. A. Mac- 
donald, Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro; J. 
J. Page, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co. Ltd., Toronto; John Kennedy, 
Standard Milling Co., Toronto; J. W. 
Mevers, Peterboro Cereal Co., Ltd; A. C. 
Mcleod, Mcleod Milling Co., Stratford, 
Ont; A. Copeland, Copeland Flour Mills, 
Itd., Midland, Ont; R. A. Thompson, 
Iynden, Ont; N. C. Sinclair, Empire 
Flour Mills, I4d., St. Thomas, Ont. 

The secretary, in his annual report, 
drew attention to the amendment to the 
feedingstuffs act passed by the Canadian 
Parliament last July, which permits up 
to 50 per cent of bran, shorts, middlings 
and feed flour to be used in manufactur- 
ing mixed feeds. He also pointed out 
that feeds released from bonded mills in 
the United States are valued for duty 
purposes on a basis f.o.b. cars, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, so that the 
net return to the bonded miller at Buf- 
falo on his feeds is considerably higher 
than Canadian millers east of those towns 
get, the latter being forced to accept 
f.o.b. mill valuation. 

On the subject of export business, the 
report says: “The number of export in- 
quiries being received direct for Cana- 
dian mill products shows a considerable 
increase over last year. Each has been 
acknowledged and passed on to members 
of the association. Eighty-three inquir- 
ies have been issued to members in cir- 
cular form, and 45 have been dealt with 
by correspondence. Forty-four have re- 
sulted in new business. 

“We have also been able, in most cases, 
to place prospective buyers coming in 
person to Canada in touch with some 
member. We have taken care of more 
than 45 such cases.” 

Regarding government trade commis- 
sioners abroad, the report says, “Cana- 
dian mills are today probably making 
more use of the facilities afforded 
through the foreign intelligence service 
than any other industry in the country, 
and each Canadian trade commissioner is 
well informed regarding Canadian spring 
wheat flour.” 

The question of appointing agents and 


correspondents of the association 
throughout the world having been 
brought up by members, the report states 
that the board now has this matter un- 
der consideration. During the past year 
the service of statistics to the members 
of the association has also been extended. 

Advices received by the secretary to 
date regarding the British Empire Ex- 
hibition at Wembley, London, and the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
exhibit there, indicate that the results 
from the exhibition should more than re- 
pay the cost of those participating. 

The traffic committee reported a series 
of negotiations with various transporta- 
tion interests, with a view to obtaining 
the most favorable rates possible for 
flour millers. They draw attention to the 
need of fairness on the part of millers in 
regard to outbound shipments as against 
inbound grain cars. 

A marked increase in the use of the 
association’s standard sales contract 
forms is reported, 

The association appeared before the 
royal grain commission, and suggested 
more rigid inspection; supervision of 
percentage in dockage of shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur; that as 
much as possible of Canada’s exportable 
wheat should be milled in Canada. 

The secretary also reported progress 
toward a satisfactory settlement of the 
difficulty over the proposed strike clause 
in ocean bills of lading. 

RETIRING PRESJDENT’S ADDRESS 


The retiring president, J. A. McDon- 
ald, in his address said: 

“The year has been comparatively suc- 
cessful for the milling industry of Can- 
ada. Having a bumper crop of splendid 
wheat in 1923, and good export demand, 
mills in the export business have had a 
fairly steady run. Domestic conditions 
were also fairly favorable, but the pros- 
pects for this year do not appear quite 
so bright. With the higher prices pre- 
vailing for Canadian wheat, compared 
with past years, the Kansas millers seem 
to be securing some of the business en- 
joyed by us during the last four or five 
years. I hope, though, that members will 
continue to co-operate as we have been 
trying to do during the past, and en- 
deavor to carry ‘out the aims for which 
the association was formed: trying to 
improve milling conditions, and foster- 
ing a better understanding among the 
milling fraternity. 

“During the year that has _ passed, 
many important questions arose and 
were discussed, everybody striving to 
overcome the difficulties, and with a con- 
tinuance of this good spirit I feel our 
association has a great future ahead 
of it. 

“Reading American journals, we find 
that American millers, in common with 
ourselves, are endeavoring to promote 
more friendly relations .among them- 
selves, and secure a fair remuneration 
for their labor—amilling being one of the 
chief industries of this continent. 

“The Canadian miller is very favor- 
ably situated, our dominion growing the 
finest wheat produced in the world, and 
the quality of the goods we have been 
manufacturing has secured a_ strong 
foothold in prominent foreign markets. 

“Many problems have developed. The 
first to occupy our attention was the 
Wembley Exhibition; whether mills which 
subscribed have received in return suffi- 
cient for expense and trouble incurred 
is a question, but there is one compensa- 
tion, we have well advertised our Cana- 
dian milling industry. Every one who 
had the pleasure of visiting it speaks 
most highly of the exhibit put on by our 
association, and I think this body owes 
a debt of gratitude to W. A. Black and 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters for time and labor incurred in 
arranging our exhibit in such an attrac- 
tive manner. 

“We had also the privilege of having 
members of the executive appear before 
the committee of the Imperial Shipping 





Conference, endeavoring to adjust the 
great injustice with which Canadian mill- 
ers had to contend, namely the high 
freights on flour, as compared with 
wheat, and with flour shipped by Ameri- 
can mills, notwithstanding that consid- 
erable of the flour exported by Ameri- 
can mills was made from Canadian 
wheat. Thanks to the able manner in 
which W. W. Hutchison, W. B. Wood, 
General Labelle and our secretary pre- 
sented our case, we made a favorable im- 
pression, and are given to understand 
that we will not see a recurrence of such 
discrepancies. If this condition prevails, 
it means a great advantage to all mills 
doing a foreign business, and any ex- 
porting miller who is not a member of 
this association should join without de- 
lay, and show his appreciation of the 
good work we are accomplishing. 

“During the year, through our secre- 
tary, we have endeavored to keep mem- 
bers posted on export inquiries, changes 
in feedingstuffs act, freight tariffs, cus- 
toms tariffs, and other matters relating 
to the milling industry; as an association 
we could accomplish this, but as individ- 
uals it would be more difficult. 

“Another item is cartage. Owing to 
keen competition, considerable cartage 
was being performed at a loss to the 
mills. In the interest of all there was 
worked out a fair schedule, which met 
the approval of members, and it is hoped 
that they will adhere to same. 

“T think I express the sympathy of all 
members for our first president, General 
Labelle, a man who worked so hard for 
the success of our association during the 
first two years, who is absent today 
through illness. We wish him a speedy 
recovery, and hope before long to have 
him with us again, giving us the benefit 
of his counsel. 

“Before closing, on behalf of the as- 
sociation I wish to thank Mr. Black and 
the able committee which supported him 
in working out export and domestic 
problem during the past year. 

“I wish to thank members for con- 
fidence placed: in electing me president 
for the past year; also the executive and 
secretary for the able support they have 
given me during my term of office.” 


MILLERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Members of the association and their 
employees met on Friday afternoon, Oct. 
17, at Kanawaki Golf Club, following 
the annual meeting of the previous day, 
to compete for a trophy donated by the 
Hon. James A. Robb and J. A. McDonald, 
of McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield. 

The ‘results of the match were as fol- 
lows: first, G. A. Morris, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., gross 90, net 76; second, 
Alexander McMurty, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd, gross 85, net 78; third, 
George A. McDonald, Quaker Oats Co., 
gross 96, net 84. W. W. Hutchison, Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., and 
Thomas Williamson, St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., runners up. 

A. H. Bailey, Toronto, representative 
of The Northwestern Miller, was a visi- 
tor. 

J. A. McDonald, one of the donors of 
the trophy cup, came from Valleyfield to 
make the presentation to the winner at 
the dinner which followed the competi- 
tion. A. E. Perks. 





BUFFALO LAKE RECEIPTS 
EXCEED THOSE OF 1923 


Burrawo, N. Y.—It is estimated that 
lake receipts at this port may exceed the 
total of 1923 by 30 to 50 per cent if 
business holds at present proportions to 
the end of the season. The downbound 
fleet reported on Oct. 18 was bringing 
4,000,000 bus, and other steamers were 
loading. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





GEORGE GOULD TO KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Mo.—George Gould, un- 
til recently in charge of cake production 
for the Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, 
has been employed to take charge of the 
cake department of the Smith Great 
Western Baking Co., operating in several 
cities in the Southwest. Mr. Gould ar- 
rived in Kansas City last week and will 
make his headquarters here. The Smith 
Great Western company operates the 
plants of the Smith, Warneke and Kopp 
bakeries in Kansas City. 
Harvey E. Yants. 
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CORN MILLERS’ SURVEY 
MEETS READY RESPONSE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—T. M. Chivington, sec- 
retary American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, Chicago, reports that more than 
100 replies have been received to his 
questionnaire sent out on Oct. 10) to 
approximately 300 merchant corn :jlI- 
ers in the United States. This survey 
is expected to provide a list of prac- 
tically all active corn mills in the Unit- 
ed States, and should be of great value, 
not only to corn millers, but also to the 
allied industries. 

Mr. Chivington is mailing a second 
bulletin to corn millers who have not sent 
in their questionnaires. For the benefit 
of those who may not have received 
cards from the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, the information asked js 
summarized herewith, so that millers inay 
write directly to Mr. Chivington, ad- 
dressing him at 332 South La Sulle 
Street, Chicago. 

“Is your corn mill in operation? If 
not, why? What is your daily capicity 
(24 hours) in bushels of corn? What 
was your percentage of operation in 1924 
to Oct. 1? What is your milling syste:n— 
Beall degerminators, Watkins system, or 
other roll system? To what sections «re 
your corn products distributed? Do you 
mill other products? If so, what?” 

S. O. Wernr:. 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR FOR BUFFALO 


Winyirzec, Man.—A dispatch fiom 
Regina, Sask., announces that plans lhiave 
been made for the erection of a ter- 
minal elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., by the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Uo., 
Ltd. The elevator, according to a state- 
ment made by F. W. Riddell, general 
manager of the company, is to have a 
capacity of 1,100,000 bus, and will cost 
approximately $800,000. This company 
already has 434 country elevators in op- 
eration, representing an aggregate ca- 
pacity of some 13,900,000 bus. 

G. Rock. 





* * 


Burrato, N. Y.—Chamber of (Com- 
merce officials say the site for the new 
elevator to be erected here by the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. 
Ltd., has not been definitely chosen. C. 
D. Howe has been here in the interest 
of the company seeking a location, «nd 
is understood to have a number of op- 
tions along the waterfront. The sew 
elevator is expected to be completed by 
the fall of 1925. It will cost $800,000, 
and will be used by its builders as a 
transfer plant. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TO 
BUILD LOS ANGELES PLANT 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Immediate con- 
struction of a $2,000,000 plant in 1.0s 
Angeles for the National Biscuit Co., to 
be the Pacific Coast headquarters of the 
concern, is planned, according to John 
O’Melveney, attorney, who is handling 
the interests of the corporation in this 
territory. The National Biscuit Co. owns 
and operates 38 large plants throughout 
the country, and has three others under 
long leases. This concern manufactures 
400 products, and will employ several 
hundred persons in the new Los Angeles 
plant. The building will be of class 1 
construction, equipped with all the latc-t 
baking equipment. Site for the plant 
has a frontage of 229x119.5 ft. Upon 
its completion, Los Angeles will be te 
distributing center for all the compan}’s 
products along the coast. 





CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY IN 
WINNIPEG IS BANKRUPT 


Winnirec, Man.—The Winnipeg 
courts have granted an order declariliz 
the bankruptcy of the Winnipeg Co- 
operative Bakery Co., and have appoint- 
ed a receiver. This decision was ren- 
dered when the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., petitioned to have the baking asso- 
ciation adjudged a bankrupt. The peti- 
tioners are creditors to the amount of 
some $2,784, for flour sold and delivered 
to the co-operative association. 

G. Rock. 
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TOWNSMEN HONOR 
NEW ULM MILLER 


president of Eagle Roller Mill Co. Honor 
Guest at Dinner Given by Business 
Men of New Ulm, Minn. 


The testimonial dinner given to H. L. 
Beecher, president Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
by the business interests of New Ulm, 
Minn., the evening of Oct. 16, assumed 
the proportions of a civic event: Ap- 
parently, the entire community turned 
out for it. Every one seemed to take a 
personal interest in the affair. It was a 
spontaneous display of the affection in 
which Mr. Beecher is held by his fellow- 
townsmen. 

The street in front of the Dakota 
House, where the reception committee 
and visitors met, was decorated with 
American flags. Headed by the band of 
the 205th Infantry, the party marched 
in a body to the armory, where the din- 
ner was given. The ball or banquet 
room was decorated with autumn foliage 
and the national colors. Young ladies 
from the New Ulm high school did the 
serving, while the high school orchestra 
pluyed throughout the meal, 

T. O. Streisguth, the toastmaster, said 
it was the most cosmopolitan gathering 
New Ulm had ever had, and thanked the 
visitors for coming and helping in doing 
honor to the head of the institution that 
had made the town famous. 

H. A. Bellows, of Minneapolis, the first 
speaker called on, said that a mill was 
not stone, cement and steel, but rather 
the men back of it, and complimented 
the town on having the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. and the company on having such a 
man as H. L. Beecher at its head. Two 
subsequent speakers emphasized the fact 
that it was the management that made 
successful mills. One of them referred 
to Sleepy Eye, Marshall, and other points 
where mills were idle, saying that it was 
the lack of successful management that 
made them what they are. 

. A. Chamberlain, president First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, said that 
the credit of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
was of the very highest order, due en- 
tirely to the wonderful management it 
has had. Referring to the Miller of Dee, 
Mr. Chamberlain said that all the millers 
he knew were good-natured, industrious 
and lovable, and that Mr. Beecher was 
typical of the fraternity. 

W. H. Bremner, president Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad, paid a tribute to 
the founders of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. When the mill was built, the terri- 
tory surrounding New Ulm was little 
more than a wilderness, but those pio- 
neer millers were men of vision. They 
came, they saw and they conquered. To- 
day the Eagle mill is the largest interior 
mill in the Northwest, and its manage- 
ment is in the hands of a man well fitted 
to carry it on. 

The Hon. Frank Clague, of Redwood 
Falls, congratulated the business men of 
New Ulm on the tribute they were pay- 
ing to Mr. Beecher, saying it would 
cement the various interests together and 
make them a stronger community. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Beecher, he said it was loyalty 
to his employers and to his own ideals 
that had brought him the success he had 
met with. Mr. Clague added that if the 
mill was to close for only one week, it 
would seriously injure the business of 
the town. 

H. C. Garvin, vice president Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who has been 
an intimate friend of Mr. Beecher since 
1888, told something of the latter’s early 
history, before his connection with the 
milling trade. Mr. Garvin also gave some 
very interesting data about the begin- 
nings of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. He 
said that it was started as a grist and 
lumber mill in 1857, but was burned by 
a fire started by Indians in 1861. The 
mill at that time was owned by Rehfeld 
& Beinhorn. It was rebuilt in 1862 by 
Messrs. Werner, Boesch, George Doehne 
and Jacob Pfeninger. These were suc- 
ceeded in the ownership in 1886 by 
Charles and William Silverson and Anton 
Schmidt, of Cincinnati. The mill then 
had a capacity of 300 bbls daily. It 
was immediately increased to 700 bbls, 
and since then it has-been periodically 
enlarged until the present capacity of 
5,500 bbls was reached. ; 
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Speaking of the early days of New 
Ulm, Mr. Garvin said that the first set- 
tlers located there in 1853. They were 
Germans from Wiirttemburg, and they 
named the town Ulm. In that year it 
consisted of 23 shanties, scattered over 
a stretch of three miles, with only one 
store, the stock of which comprised 30 
Ibs coffee, 50 Ibs sugar, 1 bbl salt, % 
bbl whisky and three bolts of cotton. In 
the winter of 1855-56, flour at New Ulm 
sold at $18@20 bbl, beef 20c lb, butter 
40c lb, potatoes $2 bu. The principal 
food was corn meal, and the only means 
of transportation for the entire settle- 
ment was one wagon and four oxen. 

Other speakers were E. S. Woodworth, 
of Minneapolis, J. F. Armstrong, of New 
Ulm, M. C. Boyle, of Winona, and H. 
A. Baldwin, of Redwood Falls, all of 
whom had a good word to say for Mr. 
Beecher. 

The evening was brought to a close by 
F. W. Johnson, of New Ulm, who spoke 
for the combined business interests of the 
town. He made it very plain that the 
dinner was not given as a compliment to 
the milling company, much as the firm 
appreciated it, but rather to Mr. Beecher 
personally, who was generally loved and 
respected. Mr. Johnson said it was the 
first time in 35 years that a citizen of 
New Ulm had been thus honored, and it 
was a tribute to Mr. Beecher’s character, 
honesty and sincerity, and the interest he 
has always taken in everything for the 
good of the community. 

Mr. Johnson added that the business 
men appreciated the strain Mr. Beecher 
had been under the past few years, that 
they thought the time had come when he 
should delegate some of the details of 
the business to his able lieutenants and 
that he take off more time for play and, 
therefore, on behalf of his fellow-towns- 
men he had pleasure in presenting him 
with a complete fishing outfit. 

Mr. Beecher was too overcome to say 
more than “Thank you,” but -asked the 
privilege of standing at the door and 
shaking hands with each man as he left 
the room. 

Among the members of the milling and 
grain trades at the dinner, exclusive of 
those already mentioned, were George 
M. Palmer, Mankato; F. A. Ruenitz and 
Julius A. Rieck, Springfield; G. W. and 
E. A. Everett, Waseca; H. H. King, A. 
L. Goetzmann, C. T. Vandenover, J. J. 
Wilson, B. B. Sheffield, W. E. Ward, C. 
H. Hamp, F. M. Davies, Minneapolis, 
and T. A. Rafftery, of St. Paul. Also 
James W. Falconer and John A. Skin- 
ner, of the Northern Bag Co., and Dan- 
iel Belcher and L. L. Conrad, of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis. 





SALE OF THE PARAMOUNT 
MILL IS AGAIN DEFERRED 


The receiver’s sale of the Paramount 
Mill, Minneapolis, which was to have 
been held Oct. 20, has again been de- 
ferred for three weeks to Nov. 10, ac- 
cording to James Robertson, receiver for 
the United States Cereal Co. The sale 
is to be held in Judge Baldwin’s court 
room on the second floor of the Hennepin 
County Court House. The plant is lo- 
cated in northeast Minneapolis, and is 
equipped with machinery for the produc- 
tion of 2,500 bbls of flour daily. The 
land, mill and office buildings and ma- 
chinery represent an initial outlay of 
more than $600,000. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN RYE 

Before the war, Russia, Germany and 
Hungary supplied over 60 per cent of 
the rye entering into world trade. To- 
day Germany is an importer instead of 
an exporter of rye. Russia, which be- 
came a negligible factor in international 
commerce during the war and post-war 
years, in 1923-24 again took her place as 
the principal exporter of this commodity, 
total shipments amounting to about 40,- 
000,000 bus. During the year ended 
June 30, 1924, the United States ranked 
second as an exporter of rye, and to- 
gether with Canada and Argentina sup- 
plied 29,000,000 bus. This offset Ger- 
many’s pre-war exportable surplus. At 
present the heaviest importers of rye, 
outside of Germany, are the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Exports of rye from the United States 
amounted to approximately 20,000,000 


bus during the year ending June 30, 1924. 
This was our smallest export since 1918, 
but exceeded that of any year previous 
to that date. Of the total amount ex- 
ported during 1923-24, over 43 per cent 
left the country by way of Canada, des- 
tined ultimately for European countries, 
while 28 per cent was consigned to Ger- 
many direct and about 6 per cent each to 
the Netherlands and Norway. 





FORMAL OPENING OF 
NEW HOLLAND BAKERY 


Torepo, On1o.—The new plant of the 
Holland Bread Co. at Toledo, one of 
the largest and most modern in the coun- 
try, was opened to the public last week 
for inspection. Tuesday and Wednesday 
were devoted to the reception of grocers 
and members of their families. Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 16, was the big day, 
when the general public had been invited, 
through large advertisements in the daily 
press, to attend. 

It is estimated that not less than 20,000 
people were present at this opening, 
many more than were able to get into 
the building. The bakery was in opera- 
tion, and the public had a chance to 
witness the handling of the dough and 
the making of the bread. 

The feature which commanded the 
most attention was the two automatic 
ovens, each with a capacity of 4,000 
loaves per hour. It takes 40 minutes tor 
the bread to pass through these ovens, 
when it is delivered automatically to a 
belt conveyor taking it to the floor below 
for wrapping. 

The plant is estimated to represent an 
investment of $750,000. It has storage 
in the basement for 16,000 bbls flour, 
and is now baking about 250 bbls a day. 

W. H. Wicern. 





FISHER OATMEAL PLANT 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Seatrie, Wasu.—The oatmeal mill at 
Mount Vernon, Wash., of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, Oct. 14, with a 
loss on the plant and its contents, in- 
cluding 40,000 sacks of oats, estimated 
at $150,000 to $175,000. 

The fire, of undetermined origin, 
spread across the railroad tracks to the 
grain warehouse and feed mill of the 
City Grain & Feed Co., burning the roof 
and partially destroying the interior of 
the building, causing a loss estimated at 
$80,000. 

The Fisher mill confined its operations 
to oatmeal products, in which it had de- 
veloped an important trade. The officers 
of the company state that they have not 
decided as to rebuilding the plant. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





AMSTERDAM MUNICIPALITY 
GUARANTEES FLOUR SUPPLY 


AmsterpaAM, Horianp, Oct. 6.—The 
municipal board of Amsterdam, actu- 
ated by socialist motives, has voted cer- 
tain credits for buying flour supplies, 
fearing, it is argued, that prices will or 
may run higher, and that by laying in 
supplies of flour on the present basis 
and to a larger extent than the bakeries 
would be able to do, a further rise in 
bread prices can be prevented. Although 
the bakeries that consented to take such 
flour are guaranteed against a maximum 
loss of 1 florin per 220 lbs in case of a 
falling market, it remains to be seen how 
this proposition will work out. 





TENTATIVE SOY BEAN GRADES ISSUED 

Tentative grades for soy beans have 
been prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and are being 
brought to the attention of boards of 
trade and merchants’ exchanges in the 
large soy bean markets with a view to 
having them used on this season’s crop. 
The Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
at its annual meeting at Cincinnati, Sept. 
24, passed a resolution to support the de- 
partment in the issuance of the tentative 
grades, which have been worked out pri- 
marily from the standpoint of the indus- 
trial uses of soy beans, but may also 
be used in the marketing of commercial 
stocks for seed purposes. 
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BIG BREADSTUFF SUPPLY 
REQUIRED BY GERMANY 


HamsBurc, Germany, Oct. 2.—The 
Hamburger Nachrichten published an 
article today under the heading, “The 
Failure of the Grain Crop,” which seems 
to answer the question of a duty on flour, 
at any rate for this crop season. The 
article was as follows: 

“It is stated by Berlin papers that, 
according to well-informed persons, the 
reported destruction of 80 per cent of 
this year’s grain crop is an exaggeration. 
It is, however, true, says our informant, 
that this year’s crop scarcely exceeds 
one half of last year’s. The situation is 
serious, and it is said that earnest con- 
sideration is being given to the question 
of issuing bread cards, as during war 
time. Immense purchases of foreign 
grain are necessary, and if these are 
made possible through sufficient credits 
the need of bread cards will be obvi- 
ated.” 

The German export trade surplus for 
August amounted to about 140,000,000 
gold marks, against 17,000,000 in July. 





OPPOSITION IN GERMANY 
TO PROPOSED FLOUR DUTY 


New York, N. Y.—A recent letter to 
the Barr Shipping Corporation from 
Hamburg indicates very clearly the 
strong opposition against placing a duty 
on flour. The Social Political Club, at 
a meeting in Stuttgart, came out flatly 
against the duty, some of its members 
who were formerly favorable to the plac- 
ing of the duty completely reversing 
their position. 

The letter states that a pamphlet has 
been issued in which it is pointed out 
that if the German millers’ demands for 
a duty are met, there will be an unneces- 
sary burden placed upon the people by 
permitting German millers to get a high- 
er price for their product than that at 
which the imported flour is sold, and 
that such a situation would be uneco- 
nomic. 

The Bremen Chamber of Commerce 
seems also to have entered a protest. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





MILLERS’ MEETING WILL 
BE HELD IN MINNEAPOLIS 


George M. Palmer, of Mankato, Minn., 
regional director of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has called a meeting of mill- 
ers of Wisconsin, Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota, to be held in Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 19, at the New Nicollet 
Hotel. The new president of the Fed- 
eration, Sydney Anderson, will discuss 
the various problems facing the milling 
industry. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. 





TRANSPORTATION COMPANY FORMED 

New Orteans, La.—The_ Tri-State 
Transit Co. has been formed, with 
Colonel George R. Shanton as its presi- 
dent. Colonel Shanton has had a color- 
ful career. He was formerly head of 
the New Orleans office of the depart- 
ment of justice. Recently he was trans- 
ferred to Boston, where he reorganized 
the department. He has gained interna- 
tional recognition through his service in 
many foreign lands. 

Colonel Shanton is the original of “The 
Virginian.” It is not difficult to sit and 
talk with this man, with whom time has 
kindly dealt, and forget that his girth is 
ample, and to visualize the “tall, black- 
haired guy” that so intrigued Owen Wis- 
ter. One feels that Mr. Wister chose 
wisely in selecting such a man for his 
hero, for Colone! Shanton has indeed 
seen much of life in our own West, in 
the tropics, and in many other strange 
lands. 

The new organization plans to inaugu- 
rate a freight transportation service 
from New Orleans to Mississippi and 
Alabama ports. A motor vehicle trans- 
port will be a subsidiary organization, it 
is said. The company has bought a 17- 
knot steel vessel, which is being refitted 
in Philadelphia, and which will be re- 
christened the George R. Shanton. 

R. A. Surnivan. 
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MONTANA REAPS 
BIG WHEAT CROP 


Largest Yield in History of State—Farmers 
Profit Thereby—Crop News from 
Other Sections 





Great Faris, Mont.—dAccepting the 
figures of the federal state crop estimat- 
ing bureau for Montana, issued in the 
bulletin of Oct. 12, this state has just 
about completed the harvest of the larg- 
est wheat crop in its history. This esti- 
mate puts the total at 54,827,000 bus, 
which is approximately 2,400,000 bus 
larger than the crop of 1923 and some 
14,300,000 larger than the average crop 
for the five-year period 1919-23. 

These figures are compiled by the state 
department of agriculture, acting jointly 
with the representative of the federal 
government. They show that the total 
winter wheat crop for 1924 amounted to 
12,404,000 bus, which was slightly under 
the record, while the spring wheat yield 
is put at the peak of spring wheat rec- 
ords for this state, 42,423,000 bus. It is 
stated that most favorable harvesting 
conditions proved a iarge factor in get- 
ting the wheat properly cared for, and 
that in almost all sections of the state, 
while some of the early reports indicated 
unfavorable factors, the final showing 
has been very good. 

Another element of interest is found 
in the acreage figures. There were har- 
vested 2,737,000 acres, or 66,000 less than 
on the crop of 1923, yet the yield was 
2,400,000 bus larger. The acreage re- 
turn for the state this year is put at 
15.5 bus for spring wheat, compared to 
14.3 in 1923 and 10.5 for the five-year 
period. 

In the total wheat yield for the state, 
there have been harvested some 83,000 
acres of durum wheat, yielding, it is 
estimated, 1,419,000 bus. The quality 
of the spring wheat is put at 93 per cent, 
compared to 90 for the crop of 1923. 

The October bulletin carries some un- 
favorable crop factors, however. It 
shows that the corn crop this year is con- 
siderably below the average and much 
below the crop of 1923, the total yield 
this year being placed at 8,875,000 bus. 
Frost late in September caused most of 
the damage. Oats are about normal for 
the state, with an average acre yield of 
31 bus for a crop total of 22,320,000 bus. 
The Montana flaxseed crop will be about 
2,000,000 bus, double that of a year ago, 
that being somewhat better than the av- 
erage for the five-year period. 

Viewed from the return in dollars, 
Montana farmers are realizing their best 
crop, for while the price is not so favor- 
able as was the war period return per 
bushel, production costs are far more 
favorable than they were then, so that 
current returns mean substantially more 
net to the grower than ever before. 

The Montana wheat crop will lack a 
lot of liquidating the farmers’ debt, but 
will make a satisfactory showing and 
leave the farmers with a finer morale 
than ever before. The crop returns this 
year have shown the effects of improved 
tillage methods, and farmers in every 
community are turning to the study of 
soil tillage with a view of doing two 
things in growing wheat: increase the 
acreage yield and increase protein con- 
tent. 

Omana, Nes.—According to the gov- 
ernment report the condition of Ne- 
braska corn on Oct. 1 was practically 
what it was on Sept. 1, with production 
somewhat above the average. The report 
estimates the corn crop at 208,936,000 
bus, against 272,052,000 last year and the 
1918-22 average of 190,586,000 bus. The 
production of spring wheat is 3,948,000 
bus against 3,168,000 last year and the 
1918-22 average of 4,557,000. The pre- 
liminary estimate of all wheat is 59,- 
782,000 bus, against 31,388,000 last year. 
About half of the wheat crop had been 
marketed by Oct. 1. 

Winnirec, Man.—With a return of 
favorable weather throughout the prairie 
provinces, farmers are once more busy on 
their land. At practically all points 
threshing has been resumed under satis- 
factory conditions. It is yet too early to 
estimate the damage done by frost and 
prolonged wet weather, but in a great 
many cases these factors have lowered 
the grade. Inspections at Winnipeg are 
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now discovering much frosted grain. 
However, it is equally true that the West 
this season has raised considerable quan- 
tities of highly satisfactory wheat, and 
the crop generally promises to be an ex- 
ceptionally fine one as regards its milling 
and baking qualities. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sowing of wheat is 
practically completed in the western 
third and the south-central counties of 
the state, the Kansas weekly crop bulle- 
tin says. The crop has been 50 to 75 per 
cent planted elsewhere. It is coming up 
in fine shape, and stands are reported as 
good to excellent, except in the north- 
central counties, where there is need of 
rain. In Missouri, the wheat crop is 80 
per cent planted. Much of it is out of 
the ground, and is generally in excellent 
condition. Corn has not been damaged 
by frosts in either Kansas or Missouri, 
except an insignificant part of the crop 
in the lowlands. It is now out of dan- 
ger. Cribbing has already started in 
parts of both states. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ia.—Seeding was 
nearly completed in Oklahoma by Oct. 
20. Reports showed no lack of moisture 
from areas of any considerable size. 
Completion of seeding caused an increase 
in the movement of wheat from the coun- 
try, but the total movement was light. 
Wheat fields are being grazed in many 
sections of Oklahoma and _ northern 
Texas. In northern Oklahoma, indica- 
tions point to an increased acreage of 
spring wheat. The percentage of this 
wheat held by growers is said to be larg- 
er than that of winter wheat. Estimates 
of increased winter and spring wheat 
acreage run from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Curcaco, Inu.—Illinois corn has made 
good progress toward maturity. Due to 
uneven field conditions there will be some 
soft or chaffy corn, but less than seemed 
probable on Oct. 1. Slightly over 70 per 
cent of the Illinois crop is now reported 
safe from frost. Winter wheat seeding 
is progressing under ideal conditions. It 
is 85 per cent completed, with nearly half 
the crop up or coming up with uniform 
stand. 

LiverPoot, Enc., Oct. 8.—Harvesting 
in England is now practically complete. 
There has been a distinct improvement 
in the weather during the past seven 
days, and in many districts farmers have 
been able to clear up the remainder of 
the crop. The quality of the new wheat 
continues to be unfavorably commented 
upon. 


ARRANGEMENTS ANNOUNCED 
FOR MEETINGS OF MILLERS 


Curcaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that, in addition to the meeting 
of millers of Kansas and Oklahoma, at 
the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, at 
2 p.m., Oct. 24, the following group meet- 
ings have been arranged, all of which 
will be attended by President Sydney 
Anderson and Secretary Husband: Den- 
ver, Colo., Albany Hotel, Oct. 28, 2 
p-m; Ogden, Utah, Weber Club, Oct. 30, 
at noon; Los Angeles, Cal., Biltmore 
Hotel, Nov. 3; San Francisco, Nov. 5, 
luncheon at Palace Hotel; Portland, Ore- 
gon, Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 7, 10 
a.m; Great Falls, Mont., Rainbow Hotel, 
Nov. 14, 2:30 p.m; Minneapolis, New 
Nicolett Hotel, Nov. 19, 2 p.m; Omaha, 
Neb., Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 21, 
2 p.m. 

At each of the above meetings a re- 
gional director of the Federation will 
preside. 

It was at first planned to hold a group 
meeting at Seattle, Wash., but millers in 
that territory expressed a preference for 
holding one large meeting at Portland 
on Nov. 7. Following the Portland meet- 
ing, President Anderson and Secretary 
Husband will go to Seattle and call up- 
on the millers of that vicinity. 


S. O. Werner. 











REID-RECK FLOUR CO. 

Sr. Lous, Mo., Oct. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—H. E. Reid and I. J. Reck, who 
have been representing the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
respectively, in St. Louis and surround- 
ing territory, have announced the forma- 
tion of the Reid-Reck Flour Co., with 
offices in the Pierce Building, St. Louis. 





The new brokerage company will han- 
dle accounts of the two mills previously 
mentioned, and also spring wheat flour. 
Both parties have been engaged in the 
flour business in this territory for many 
years, and are well and favorably known 
to the trade. Mr. Reid has had experi- 
ence as sales manager of two mills, and 
Mr. Reck is a graduate of one of the 
leading baking schools of the country. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 


GRAIN EMBARGO MAY BE 
IMPOSED AT TERMINALS 


The heavy movement of grain to Min- 
neapolis and Duluth terminals threatens 
the necessity of an embargo within a 
few days in order to prevent serious con- 
gestion of transportation facilities. 

At a meeting of the Northwest Re- 
gional Advisory Board in Aberdeen, S. 
D., on Oct. 19, the situation was thor- 
oughly canvassed, and it was resolved 
that the special terminal grain commit- 
tee appointed by the executive committee 
of the board should serve until the sea- 
son’s grain movement is completed. 

This committee 1s composed of the 
superintendents of transportation of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Soo 
Line and Milwaukee railways, and of the 
following representatives of shippers and 
receivers of grain: H. A. Feltus, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co; M. H. Strothman, 
Washburn Crosby Co; F. R. Durant, 
Grain Bulletin; C. T. Vandenover, South- 
ern Minnesota Mills. 

A statement by Mr. Vandenover to 
the Southern Minnesota Mills on Oct. 
23 says: 

“The present movement of grain from 
country points being approximately 700 
cars per day in excess of the daily ship- 
ments from the terminals of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, and the further fact that 
the storage facilities at these terminals 
are practically full, may bring. the situ- 
ation within a week’s time to a point 
where a complete embargo on shipments 
of grain to these terminals will have to 
be effected to avoid a serious congestion 
of transportation facilities. In the event 
an embargo should be placed, it of 
course, would probably not continue 
longer than a week or 10 days, or such 
length of time as would be necessary to 
relieve the situation.” 








CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points on Oct. 21 were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.35; St. Louis, 
$5.30; Memphis, Tenn., $5.50; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.60; Louisiana (Group 1), 
$5.85; New Orleans, $5.85; Kansas City, 
$5.25. 





ITALIAN BREAD PRICES 
INCREASE 10 PER CENT 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Rome states that bread prices have risen 
10 per cent on the failure of Soviet Rus- 
sia to deliver grain according to its 
Italian contract. American orders for 
grain were cut down on the strength of 
the large Russian contract, but thus far 
not a sack has been delivered by the 
Russians. Speculation in grain followed 
quickly on rumors of the shortage, with 
the result that grain prices have jumped 
50 per cent in the last two weeks, 





CANADIAN FLOUR PRICES REDUCED 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic prices for spring 
wheat flour were reduced 20c on Oct. 20, 
making tops $8.85 bbl, bags, seconds 50c 
under, first clears 70c under. Feed is 
unchanged. Business is fair to good. 
Export prices on springs Is 9d lower 
than quoted last Saturday, with light de- 
mand, due to buyers finding cheaper sup- 
plies elsewhere. A. H. Batey. 





Extensive favors to concerns engaged 
or intending to engage in the cultivation 
and ginning of cotton and in the manu- 
facture of cotton byproducts are offered 
in a law recently promulgated by the 
government of the United States of 
Brazil. 
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NEW YORK MANAGER FOR 
WASHBURN CROSBY NAMED 


The annual meeting of the stockhw|d- 
ers of the Washburn Crosby Co. was hejd 
at the company’s headquarters in Min:¢- 
apolis, Oct. 20. Among the out-of-town 
men present were T. C. Estee, of \.\ 
York, F. F. Henry, Buffalo, W. J. \jor- 
ris, Jr.. New York, and W. R. Morris, 
Kansas City. W. R. Morris was appoiit- 
ed manager of the company’s New Y rk 
office. His successor as manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. (of the Sov'h- 
west) was not named. Mr. Estee = nd 
Mr. Henry were made vice president 





World’s Wheat Crop* 


Wheat crops of the principal wheat 
ducing countries of the world in 1924, 
and 1922, or 1923-24, 1922-23 and 192 
for the southern hemisphere, according 
the best available estimates, in bu 
(000’s omitted): 





North America— 1924 1923 1 
Canada ........... 291,604 474,199 39 
Guatemala ........ 350 349 
BEOMIOD ccccecccsve 10,000 8,217 1 
United States ..... 855,806 785,741 &8& 

DetOMW occcceccies 1,157,760 1,268,506 1,281 

South America— 

PN eee 247,036 195,842 191 
ME weactnwses «4 4,500 4,500 i 
CE 684 00:5 004¢%08 0 27,521 25,937 2 
a 3,000 2,800 2 40 
WE scnccccens 12,493 5,152 9 14 
WHEE ccc civasci 294,550 234,231 231 
Europe— 
BITTER 00060 cscoes 9,042 8,889 7 
pO rere 12,612 13,376 1 
BOURNE ccccccccce 37,967 36,223 37 
Czechoslovakia 34,282 36,226 33 
Denmark ......... 7,600 8,855 
Esthonia .......... 700 737 


WEEE cc cccsevese 673 472 
France ‘ 275,569 243 





























Germany . 93,328 106,448 7 
Greece ee 13,000 13,356 
Are 50,440 67,705 5 
a ee 176,370 224,839 16 
Jugoslavia ........ 68,343 61,069 4 
ree 1,500 1,641 
Lithuania ......... 3,394 2,965 
Luxemburg ....... 316 540 
2 Sere 200 248 
Netherlands ...... 4,462 6,211 
EY wchness cies 587 587 
PE, vadseccdqres 33,000 49,736 
POTEMMA 2c cccceces 9,800 12,964 
Roumania ........ 71,000 101,000 
Russia .........%.. 350,000 400,000 3 
SE 056.6440045 6.00 136,340 157,112 1 
MOONEE cecccccsece 7,923 11,648 
Switzerland ...... 3,112 3,593 
United Kingdom— 
England and 
eee 50,503 54,872 
a 2,200 2,320 
po Pee 1,200 1,269 
re 1,476,894 1,660,470 1,39 
Asia— 
Pr 175,000 150,000 17 
GN. eb cccescs ee 10,605 8,599 9 
MED £.466.000ce0% 2,400 2,611 
oo. rere 100 110 
Ree 364,149 369,152 36) 
EE bb4 600 0ene0 8 24,765 28,403 2 
DN -n.00.0:009.0.4% 1,000 1,396 
Manchuria .. m 25,000 15,000 35 ) 
Palestine .. 3,000 2,875 y { 
PORES ..ccc. 10,000 8,000 12 
Siberia ...., sees 26,000 30,000 2 
WUE Seccccecces 10,000 12,000 12 
WEED scvcsiecess 651,019 628,146 669 
Africa— 
pS Pree 17,355 36,391 1¢ 
Canary Islands .... 1,000 1,000 1 
SD ‘see ccrecetee 37,054 40,654 SF 
BROUOOED. c cccesaces 25,169 20,050 12 
South Africa ...... 7,000 6,027 6 
OD 080.0 050008045 4,409 9,921 
WOO caccodesss 91,987 114,043 77 
Australasia— 
pS eee 125,544 109,261 129,/ 
New Zealand ..... 4,250 8,395 10,5 
BOARD scccecvcece 129,794 117,656 139,6 
Grand totals ..... 3,802,004 4,023,052 3,794,5 


Summary of the world’s wheat crops f 
the past six years, crops of the southe: 
hemisphere being included with the immed 
ately following crops of the northern (i. « 
1923-24 included under 1924), in bushe 
(000,000's omitted): 

















1924 1923 192 

North America .... 1,155 1,265 1,28 
South America .... 295 235 23 
PTT Te Te 1,475 1,660 1,39 
ME nah 0 t-004 8 hoe hs 630 67 
SE .caeccoscucess 95 115 7 
Australasia ........ 130 120 14 
ED sascscssnce 3,800 4,025 3,79 
1921 1920 191 

North America .... 1,120 1,110 1,175 
South America .... 210 245 205 
--. 1,665 1,350 1,376 

515 700 58 

115 75 9 

155 50 8 

BOOMS. oc ccccccess 3,680 3,530 3,515 


*This table as first published in Th 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 8, 1924, con 
tained an error whereby the 1924 Europear 
wheat crop estimate was about 135,000,00' 
bus too low. This error has here been cor 
rected, and several revisions have been mad: 
on the basis of later crop bulletins an: 
estimates. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Reports reccived from spring wheat 
mills are anything but encouraging. 
They all report flour buying as extremely 
lig! t, limited to actual requirements, 
with no disposition displayed to contract 
alvad until after the presidential elec- 
tien. The political situation seems to 
hae a very direct bearing on business. 
M ‘ers do not anticipate any activity un- 
ti! after election. 

he trade in general is undoubtedly 
dong business this fall. on abnormally 
liz it stocks. Mill representatives who 
hee been calling on the trade recently 
c ofirm this view. Flour distributors 
w» ordinarily carry fairly heavy stocks 
at this time of year have little or noth- 
inv on hand and, although they have 

e bought, seem loath to order it out. 
‘The railroad situation is such that ship- 
ments go through promptly, so buyers 

no reason for keeping a surplus in 
t: nsit, 

ecent fluctuations in flour prices have 

had a tendency to instill confidence. 

iy buyers, particularly bakers, failed 

over their needs at the lower levels. 
! -y are now simply biding their time, 

plying their needs from mill ware- 


se stocks, and hoping for a material 


deline later. 

, good many mills report a slight im- 
provement in shipping directions. They 
ar still far from being satisfactory, 
however. Mills are carrying a large vol- 
u of business on their books, and di- 
revtions are not in their proper propor- 
tien. 

!'xport inquiry holds up well, though 
saics last week apparently were not as 
heavy as in the preceding two weeks. 
Still, a number of 1,000- and 2,000-bag 
lots were worked to United Kingdom 
nvirkets, by both city and interior mills. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
nd outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 

ipolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Oct. 21 Year ago 

Short patent, -98-Ib 
COR Katesaveawder $8.00@8.70 $6.10@6.65 
dard patent ...... 7.75@8.30 5.95@6.20 
md patent ........ 7.60@7.95 5.80@6.05 
ney clear, jute.... 7.00@7.40 ....@.... 
rst clear, jute ..... 5.95@6.60 4.75@4.95 


ond clear, jute.... 4.80@5.45 3.50@3.70 


140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


\dvancing prices have had a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the demand for semo- 
linas. Domestic macaroni manufactur- 
ers bought more freely last week than 
for some time. While no really large 
orders were booked, buying was fairly 
general for 30- to 60-day shipment. 

i'xport inquiry for durum flour and 
clears is good. Most mills are sold 
ihead. Those in position to offer these 
grades for 30-day shipment are meeting 

th no difficulty in selling their surplus, 
a nd are reaping the benefit of the ad- 
vance, The demand comes chiefly from 
Mediterranean and Finnish markets. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 44%4@45%c 
'), bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
| na Wh @A%e, and durum fancy patent 
%g@4%c. Durum clear is strong at $5 

5. 3.10 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending Oct. 18, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 74,105 
‘bls durum products, compared with 

“1,578 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 18 
was $1.36@1.59%, and of No. 1 durum 
31.34@1.54%. No. 1 amber closed Oct. 
21 at $1.40%@1.52%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.38% @1.47%. 


RYE FLOUR 


Inquiry for rye flour last week was 
better than for some time. At least one 
round lot, and a number of smaller par- 
cels, were sold to eastern bakers and dis- 


tributors. For the time being, however, 
export inquiry has ceased. Prices appar- 
ently are a little too high for considera- 
tion by importers, though they are 30c 
bbl lower than a week ago. Pure white 
is quoted at $6.75@6.85 and pure dark 
at $5.65@5.75, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,718 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 14,056 a week ago. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on choice milling wheat in 
the Minneapolis market are holding up 
well. A few days ago a car of fancy 
No. 1 hard Montana wheat sold at 27c 
bu over the December option, or $1.75. 
This car tested 15 per cent protein and 
weighed 63 lbs to the bu, and was an ex- 
ceptional case. The ordinary run of 
choice wheat brings approximately 24c 
bu over the option. The market on the 
poorer grades of No. 1 wheat is sick, and 
prices have declined 1@2c bu, compared 
with the option, the last two days. Bids 
Oct. 21 averaged 1c under to December 
price. Buyers are indifferent to offer- 
ings of the poorer varieties, and it takes 
considerable peddling to move the day 
to day receipts. 

The range of No, 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
18 was $1.42@1.69%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4144@1.51%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 21 at $1.42%@1.64%, and No. 1 
northern $1.40% @1.42%. 

Based on the close, Oct. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 18, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


rose 1923 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark .....2,275 2,968 945 900 











No. 1 northern. .2,116 1,045 136 58 
No. 2 northern.. 789 1,526 295 22 
eee 3,867 6,693 1,853 3,362 

Total® .cccces 9,049 12,232 3,228 4,343 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 18, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...32,044 25,839 31,839 30,102 
Duluth ........ 35,677 12,427 24,682 22,574 
Totals ...... 67,721 18,266 56,521 52,676 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $43.75 @44.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.75@41.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 39.25@39.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.75@38.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 26.50@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowt ............+ 3.25@ 3.30 
Rye flour, white® .........2ce00. 6.75@ 6.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.65@ 5.75 
Whole whéat flour, bbit ....... 6.95@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.85@ 6.95 
| al POCLETE TERETE LE ---@ 3.00 
Linseed oil meal® .............+- 45. 50@ 46.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bb! in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 12-18, with comparisons: 

c—Receipts——,_ -—Shipments—. 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

W't, bus.3,667,490 3,388,230 3,341,560 1,083,600 

Flour, bbls 13,989 27,428 256,575 344,570 

Millstuff, 

tons ... 381 6,232 10,984 

Corn, bus. 153,670 112,320 653,580 3,000 

Oats, bus.2,219,500 1,061,760 700,590 633,000 

B’ley, bus. 796,800 434,500 910,020 358,400 


Rye, bus.. 600,300 229,350 680,850 35,360 
Flaxseed, 
bus .... 565,920 386,240 448,290 80,640 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 18, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 20, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.04@ 
1.11, $1.0114%@1.01%; No. 3 white oats 
463%, @48%c, 45% @454%c; No. 2 rye 
$1.163%,@1.25%, $1.20%@1.20%; barley 
72@90c, 73@8ic. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

Oct. 20 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 337 341 3 41 453 
Oats ..18,622 16,260 5,435 14,730 21,267 
Barley.. 1,133 932 774 318 1,261 
Rye ....1,528 1,331 7,208 947 675 
Flaxseed, 207 155 444 77 817 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1444 were in operation Oct. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oat, WEB. ...ccves 559,800 226,525 40 
Previous week ... 559,800 230,796 41 
ZOAF BHO .cccsces 561,100 299,935 53 
Two years ago... 546,000 422,788 75 
Three years ago.. 546,000 432,405 79 
Four years ago... 546,000 463,455 84 
Five years ago... 546,000 385,270 74 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 13,596 bbls last week, 
11,443 in the previous week, 2,715 a year 
ago and none two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 12-18 ....0..6 310,140 199,878 64 
Previous week ... 403,890 251,083 62 
Year ago ........ 310,140 201,382 65 
Two years ago... 392,340 265,811 68 
Three years ago.. 421,890 252,925 59 
Four years ago... 410,790 171,755 41 
Five years ago... 398,610 270,590 67 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 













Sept. 13 62 69,915 278,552 232,405 5,477 2,068 
Sept. 20 61 69,615 292,378 246,802 1,479 4,726 
Sept. 27 8,315 3 5,980 2,112 
Oct. 4. 9, ,657 257,495 5,895 3,544 
Oct. 11. 59 67,315 1,083 236,359 10,158 2,886 
Oct. 18. 50 51,690 199, 878 201,382 2,357 714 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., of 
Minneapolis, which recently acquired the 
milling properties of the King Midas 
Milling Co., has reorganized the latter 
as the King Midas Mill Co. William Ful- 
ton is president, G. F. Ewe, R. W. Good- 
ell and Paul M. Marshall vice presidents, 
Walter G. Hudson secretary and treas- 
urer, H. N. Chadbourn assistant secre- 
tary, and C. B. Rogers assistant treas- 
urer. A. J. Oberg, formerly sales man- 
ager, becomes manager of the Christian 
Mills. Mr. Marshall will have charge of 
western sales and Mr. Goodell of eastern 
sales. C. R. Heaney is in charge of the 
durum department. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 58.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 58.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 
57.50; Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
cwt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


NOTES 


Mill oats are in light demand at 32@ 
3814c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
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F. C. Meyer, secretary Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, is in Pittsburgh 
this week. 

O. M. Dykstra, whose bakery at Hull, 
Iowa, burned recently, has replaced it 
with a brick building. 

James Lydenga, who recently came 
from California, has bought the John 
Smith Bakery, Sioux Center, Iowa. 

Good mill screenings are quoted at $21 
@22 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
elevator screenings at $10.50@18. De- 
mand is light. 

James M. Quilty, sales manager St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., is making a 
motor trip to Chicago, stopping en route 
at points in Nebraska and Iowa. 

Harry C. Wilson, of Chicago, western 
traffic manager Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., passed through Minneapolis Oct. 
17 en route home from the western coast. 

The mill at French Lake, Minn., owned 
by L. L. Nerlien, has been moved to 
Richmond, Minn. It has a capacity of 
75 bbls, and is operated by an oil engine. 

Robert Teviotdale, president Mono- 
gram Bakery, Grand Island, Neb., sailed 
from New York last week on the Beren- 
garia for a visit to his old home in Scot- 
land. 

Employees of the Jackson Quality 
Bake Shop, Minneapolis, were guests of 
the company at a dance given at its plant 
the evening of Oct. 18. About 150 at- 
tended. 

Frank R. Prina, head of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, domestic and export 
flour handlers, New York City, was in 
St. Paul last week visiting the St. Paul 
Milling Co. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 21 as follows: 
sight, $4.49; three-day, $4.48%; 60-day, 
$4.464%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.25. 

Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent American Bakers’ Association, left 
Oct. 20 for Chicago to attend a two-day 
meeting of the management committee of 
the association. 

Anderholm Bros., Inc., Clear Lake, 
Wis., have installed a feed plant at Joel, 
Wis. This comprises a Monarch attrition 
mill installed by the Weaver Co., Minne- 
apolis, and a 50 h-p motor. 

According to the report of O. B. Lund, 
accountant for the North Dakota state 
board of auditors, the operations of the 
State Mill and Elevator to date have 
shown a total loss of $635,157. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped two Carter disc 
separators to Ireland, two to India, and 
one to Australia. Also 12 seed machines, 
11 junior machines and six elevator ma- 
chines to various milling and elevator 
companies throughout this country. 


The car situation in the Northwest is 
becoming serious. There is great danger 
of a congestion at both Minneapolis and 
Duluth, according to a member of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board. It 
is said that there are 11,000 cars of grain 
en route to Duluth, and an embargo 
against both markets is not out of the 
question. 


The Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation held a meeting, Oct. 21, at Aber- 
deen, S. D., which was attended largely 
by the grain shippers of the state. M. 
J. Gormley, of Washington, chairman of 
the car service division, L. M. Betts and 
P. J. Coleman, of Minneapolis, district 
manager, had charge of the meeting. 


W. H. Stroud, of Madison, Wis., was 
in Minneapolis Oct. 17 to join the north- 
western delegation to the Feed Control 
Officials meeting in Washington. This 
included H. A. Halvorson, of St. Paul, 
Harry Snyder, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. D. G. Lowell, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and O. A. McCrea, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

A. H. Hobley, central wheat buyer for 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
of Liverpool, Eng., was a northwestern 
visitor recently, accompanied by W. T. 
Charter and j’ Bradshaw, of the Man- 
chester branch of the company. These 
gentlemen were here investigating wheat 
supplies. Among the purchases they 
made was one of 80,000 bus from the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul. 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

A fortnight of erratic fiuctuation in 
the wheat market has served to reduce 
the volume of flour being booked by 
southwestern mills to small proportions, 
especially when compared with sales in 
the several preceding weeks. Whether 
prices are advancing or receding, buyers 
are unwilling to contract for important 
amounts until a stable basis is indicated. 
Purchases for other than comparatively 
small lots for shipment within 60 days 
are exceptional. 

Quotations are about 20c bbl higher 
than a week ago. The daily wide range 
does not mirror the market as accurately 
as it would if less violent, and fails to 
do anything in particular except to add 
to the nervousness of buyers. Present 
levels are the highest since 1921. 

The high prices, besides serving as a 
restriction to the business of mills, are 
responsible for rather substantial offer- 
ings by resellers. These consist of flour 
bought a month or six weeks ago, when 
the heavy movement of wheat to market 
in the Southwest had depressed prices. 
Several sales of southwestern brands 
from second hands have been reported 
recently at material discounts under the 
quotations of mills, ’ 

Export business continues relatively 
more active than domestic, although it, 
also, has lost much of its briskness be- 
cause of prevailing price conditions. 
However, Europe, and especially Ger- 
many, needs breadstuffs, and only re- 
cently has it acquired the credit neces- 
sary to secure supplies. The conse- 
quence is an abnormal disregard for 
high prices. The West Indies are buy- 
ing occasional lots of straights, also, al- 
though political conditions there are a 
retarding influence. 

Neither millers nor buyers are press- 
ing the sale of flour for forward ship- 
ment, Shipping instructions on old or- 
ders are difficult to obtain, most millers 
report, but the running time of plants 
continues at about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Oct. 18: patent, $7.50@ 
8.20; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.30; straight, 
$6.55@7.15; first clear, $6@6.45; second 
clear, $5.20@5.85; low grade, $4.75@5.10, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

Oot, 19+48 .cccsee 148,500 129,985 87 
Previous week ... 148,500 128,510 86 
VOGr OBO ...sccce 150,900 121,016 80 
Two years ago... 132,900 113,759 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 80 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 12-18 ....060. 554,310 465,796 84 
Previous week ... 551,610 448,961 81 
WORF BHO ..ccceve 510,030 375,578 73 
Two years ago... 486,630 377,906 7 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 88,814 bbls last week, 85,581 in the 
previous week, 28,020 a year ago and 
21,115 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 32 fair and 39 
quiet. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Oct. 18: dark hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.42@1.57, No. 2 $1.41@1.57, No. 
3 $1.39@1.56, No. 4 $1.39@1.55; hard 


wheat, No. 1 $1.40@1.56, No. 2 $1.40@ 
1.56, No. 3 $1.38@1.55, No. 4 $1.37@1.54; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.55@1.58, No. 2 $1.53 
@1.57, No. 3 $1.44@1.53, No. 4 $1.44@ 
1.51. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10, No. 3 $1.09, 
No. 4 $1.08, No. 5 $1.07; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1.09, No. 3 $1.08, No. 4 $1.07, No. 5 
$1.06; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.02@1.03, No. 
3 $1.01@1.011%, No, 4 $1.0014, No. 5 $1. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Gy BOOED enccvicesesecesesewesesesesees 63 
|. ER or erence ark rin ee 65 
_ J i Aree rer yee rer re 66 
| arr eee re eee er ere 89 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
— | Serererrrrrericr ss | 102 
PPOVIOUR WOOK oc cicccccece 43,883 92 
BOOP GD cose cateiees coves Saee 102 
TWO FORGE BRO ccccackeascs 41,120 86 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 18, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -——-Shipments— 





1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis. 21,775 20,475 147,550 141,700 
Wh't, bus.2,467,800 1,644,3001,649,700 711,450 
Corn, bus.. 100,000 167,50 53,750 51,250 
Oats, bus.. 268,600 552 57,000 172,500 
Rye, bus... 13,200 f See cerns 
Barley, bus 4,500 51, 4,500 22,100 
Bran, tons. 1,880 5,100 4,820 
Hay, tons.. 7,200 4,008 3,216 780 


TO VOTE ON ELEVATOR RULES 


Proposed changes in the rules of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade governing 
inspections and the weighing and issuing 
of warehouse receipts to elevators will 
be voted on by members Oct, 27. 

One of the suggested amendments pro- 
vides that no registration of warehouse 
receipts will be made on grain unloaded 
in commercial warehouses unless they are 
in agreement with the weights and grades 
certified to by an official weighmaster 
and inspector. The registrar will not be 
allowed to cancel warehouse receipts 
against grain loaded out, except when 
loadings are certified to by an official 
weighmaster and an inspector. Surren- 
der of the proper receipts would also be 
required before the warehouse receipts 
could be canceled. All commercial ele- 
vators will be required to make an of- 
ficial inspection and weigh-up every 12 
months. 

Another amendment would regulate 
the amount of insurance elevators are re- 
quired to carry against fire and other 
hazards. Managers will be required to 
file an affidavit twice each month showing 
the amount of insurance they are carry- 
ing on stocks of grain. A third provides 
that elevators file with the Board of 
Trade a surety bond of not less than 
10¢ bu upon the capacity of the house if 
located in Missouri, and of 15c bu if lo- 
cated in Kansas, This is “to insure faith- 
ful performance of their duties as ware- 
housemen and their compliance with the 
exchange rules in relation thereto.” 


MR. AND MRS. MULLEN CELEBRATE 


John K. Mullen, president Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and 
Mrs, Mullen, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary at their home there 
Sunday, Oct. 12. A large gathering of 
members of the family and friends par- 
ticipated in the celebration and in ex- 
tending congratulations. 

Mr. Mullen, who is 78 years old, has 
been actively engaged in milling for 
nearly 60 years, in early days in north- 
eastern Kansas, but for the past 50 


years in Denver. Both he and Mrs. 


Mullen are in good health. 


NOTES 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from an eastern business trip. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
returned from a business trip to central 
states markets. 

E. P. Mitchell, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned Oct. 17 from Louisville, Ky., and 
left that evening for Philadelphia. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a _ week’s motor trip 
through Missouri, calling on flour buyers. 

Frank Kell, president of several mills 
in Texas and Oklahoma, spent several 
days in Kansas City recently with other 
directors of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A new top price of $1.57 bu was paid 
last week for cash wheat in Kansas City. 
The car was from Oklahoma, graded No. 
3 hard, weighed 57 lbs bu, and tested 
15.96 per cent protein. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is tak- 
ing a vacation in the country surround- 
ing his former home in Minnesota. He 
will hunt grouse and pheasant for about 
10 days, and will visit relatives before 
returning. 

A proposal has been filed with the 
Western Trunk Line committee which 
would establish a joint through rate of 
50%c on grain products and cereals, and 
of 45%c on animal or poultry feeds, 
from Colorado common points to Mem- 
phis and points in Group 6 taking the 
same rate. 

A local flour handling firm recently 
made inquiry for 2,000 tons of straights 
from Kansas mills, the flour to run from 
10 to 10% per cent protein. Prices quot- 
ed by mills answering the inquiry ranged 
$7.20@8.10, jutes, delivered, New York 
City. With one exception, the range 
was $7.20@7.75. 

New shelled corn was purchased last 
week by a local dealer at 98c bu, delivery 
in December. Several grain men are of 
the opinion that offerings will be free at 
prices ranging 95c@$l. Industries and 
feeders are only taking small amounts of 
old corn, with most of the demand from 
poultry feed manufacturers. 


A docket has been filed with the South- 
western Freight Bureau, proposing that 
railroads absorb crosstown switching 
charges on grain moving from elevators 
to mills in connection with milling-in- 
transit privileges in Oklahoma City. The 
proposed arrangement is now in effect in 
Wichita, Kansas, and Kansas City. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, Chicago, at- 
tended the meeting of the American 
Child Health Association in Kansas City 
last week, and spoke before the local 
advertising club on “Food Advertising.” 
He urged that all other food products 
be tied up with bread in advertising. 

Oscar L. Malo, secretary, and John 
Dower, director, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, left last week for 
an extended tour of the company’s prop- 
erties in Utah and Idaho. Later they 
will visit the Pacific Northwest and Los 
Angeles, where the company is now 
building a concrete elevator and ware- 
house. 


L. E. Moses, chairman of the board 
of directors, Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
Kansas City, has left for a brief visit 
to Great Bend, Kansas. From there he 
will go to his winter home in California, 
and will not be present at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, of which he is president, 
next month. 


A millers’ league has been organized 
in Kansas City for the current bowlin 
season, eight teams having been entered. 
They are named the Eventuallys, the 
Gold Medals, Aristos, Airy Fairies, Big 
Sevens, Larabee’s Best, Made-Rites and 
the Bag Men. The members of each 
team are given handicaps in order to 
even the play. 

H. S. Masters, who until recently was 


manager of the Chicago office of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, will do 
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field work for that company in the South- 
west henceforth. Management of the 
Chicago office has been given F. G. Som- 
ers. Mr. Masters was a field man in 
southwestern territory for the Larabee 
company before going to Chicago, 


Mills are experiencing a direct re- 
versal of conditions that prevailed a year 
ago, so far as financing their operations 
are concerned. Several millers have re- 
ported recently that they have borrowed 
money at 3.50@A per cent, the lowest in- 
terest rate in many years. The great 
wheat crop in the Southwest this yeur, 
commanding a high price all season, })as 
flooded banks of this section with surplus 
funds. 


Henry P. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke }\\iI|- 
ing Co., Clem L. Beckenbach, Rodney 
Milling Co., H. V. Nye, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, and C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
all of Kansas City, were guests of s:- 
lina millers at golf last Saturday aft-r- 
noon. <A dinner was given them in 
Hutchinson that evening, Hutchin.on 
millers acting as hosts. 


Recent heavy export demand for flour 
is reflected in milling demand for whet, 
grain dealers on the Kansas City Bovrd 
of Trade say. Heavy high test wheat 
can hardly be moved at present prices, 
as millers already have heavy stocks of 
this character of grain. However, briv|it, 
sound wheat of ordinary protein conte itt, 
such as is used for most export flours, 
is being rather heavily purchased by mills 
in the Southwest and other sections. 


The feed jobbers of Kansas City \ ho 
meet each day to trade in millfeeds |\«ld 


a dinner and social session, Oct. 16. ‘le 
organization recently announced {ht 
out-of-town millers visiting in Kaisas 


City would be specially invited to visit 


» the trading room at 328 Board of Tyrie 


Annex to acquaint themselves with \ hat 
is being done. The meetings are lid 
from 11 to 11:30 o’clock each day, ex- 
cept Saturday, when the time is 10 


o'clock. 


Kansas City Board of Trade memivers 
have adopted an amendment to the ex- 
change rules which provides that “in 
making contracts for grain, a specific 
time in which shipment or delivery i, to 
be made shall be mentioned. Any given 
number of days shall mean calejiar 
days, excluding the date of sale, in which 
to load and ship grain from the date of 
the receipt of full shipping instructions 
at point of shipment. Where no speviti- 
cations as to time of shipment is nanied 
in the contract, 10 days’ shipment s|::! 
apply.” 

The Kansas State Agricultural (ol- 
lege, Manhattan, is willing to devote its 
laboratories and the milling plant miin- 
tained by it to research work to ‘in- 
prove conditions and results in com- 
mercial milling. This was the announce- 
ment sent out to a few prominent 1) \II- 
ers by Dr. Swanson, dean of the sc} ol 
of milling at the college, last week. Stu- 
dents in the school are trained in the 1/ll, 
which is modern in every respect, ind 
has a capacity of about 75 bbls flour 
daily. Dr. Swanson asked that millers 
meet with him and formulate plans tur 
widening the scope of service. 


ATCHISON 


Opinions of the present flour mark: 
varying from “rotten” to excellent a'e 
expressed by local millers. The big bu: - 
ers, as a whole, are not interested. ‘T° 
export trade is rather well booked, ar! 
further sales at present prices seem iti- 
possible, with lack of shipping space al-» 
acting as a retarding factor. Many smi 
buyers, however, took heart and pu 
chased their immediate requirements 0° 
the decline, 

Two of the mills here booked the’ 
capacity last week at good margin 
Shipping instructions are about on the 
level with a week ago. 

Atchison flour output, as reported i) 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


output activity 
DOR: BGO ccccesccccssaces 29,030 109 
Previous week ............ 29,200 161 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River rate points: hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.55@7.75, straight $7.25@7.40, first 
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clear $5.80@6; soft wheat patent $8@ 
8,20, straight $7.60@7.80, first clear $6@ 
6.40. 

NOTES 

The Atchison plant of the Pillsbury 
company is now on a permanent seven- 
day schedule. An extra crew has been 
added. 

Shipping instructions are slow, and it 
appears evident that some of the large 
buyers overbought their near-by require- 
ments. 


SALINA 


Flour trade good, with sales fair and 
shipping directions excellent. Export 
demand shows considerable activity. 
Movement of wheat is on the increase, 
farmers having finished seeding, and the 
attractive prices offered causing then 
to show a disposition to sell. Prices con- 
tinue to advance, quotations being about 
10c higher on the week. Quotations on 
flour, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
18: fancy short patent, $7.70@8.10; 95 
per cent, $7.55@7.65; straight grade, 
$7.40@7.50. 

Cutput of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Or Ce err 58 
Pr OUS WOOK .ccccccrecce 32,238 70 


(‘rain inspections last week: wheat, 
369 cars; corn, 4; barley, 1; milo, 1; 
al{ulfa seed, 1. 


OKLAHOMA 

Nomestic demand for flour is reduced 
because of advancing prices. Marketing 
of crops and more plentiful supply of 
money are stimulating buying, but the 
tendency in flour is toward small, short- 
term contracts. Some bakers have the 
advantage of supplies bought before the 
advinee, but those less fortunate are de- 
creasing the weight of the loaf. Ship- 
ping directions are excellent. 

the big factor in mill operation is con- 
tinued active demand for export. Some 
Oklahoma mills are operating almost ex- 
clusively on foreign trade. Better ship- 
ping facilities at the Gulf are an aid. 
Mill advices from Holland suggest that 
current heavy buying is only the begin- 
ning of a large and steady business. 
Cuba is also buying, and there are fair 
orders from Panama and _ Central 
America, ° 

lour prices, Oct. 18, were based on 
$7.90@8.20 bbl at mill for patent. 


NOTES 

\ grain and hay warehouse at Conway, 
Ark., belonging to the Jones Milling Co., 
was burned recently; loss, about $3,000 
to building and contents. 

George H. Davis, vice president Grain 
Marketing Co., was here recently en 
route to Galveston to inspect the Sunset 
and Texas City elevators. J. Frank 
Ryder has been appointed manager of 
the Galveston office. 

That flour exports from the Gulf dur- 
ing the next few months are likely to 
be the largest in any period for several 
years is the opinion of T. F. Herrick, 
manager Texas Star Steamship Co., Gal- 
veston, who has returned from a tour of 
eastern cities, where he studied the situa- 
tion both there and in Canada. 

The plant of the Kerrville (Texas) 
Roller Mills is to be converted into an 
ice and cold storage plant before Jan. 1, 
1925. T. V. Lawson, owner of the mill, 
has been joined by S. Eastland in owner- 
ship of the Kerrville Ice & Electric Co. 
Only the flour mill machinery will be 
taken from the plant, the plan being to 
continue operation of a feed mill and 
cotton gin. 

Four fifths of the Texas wheat crop 
had been marketed by Oct. 1, according 
to H. H, Schutz, agricultural statistician 
at Houston. On the same date last year 
78 per cent had been sold. A consider- 
able increase of acreage in Texas is fore- 
cast. Wheat planted early in the fall 
is doing well, and in places furnishing 
abundant pasturage. Condition of the 
corn crop. was reported as 55 per cent of 
ri forecasting a yield of 79,232,000 
Dus. 

Recalling that one milling concern this 
year bought 1,250,000 bus Oklahoma 
wheat of superior protein content, Carl 
Williams, formerly a director of the 
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Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
has recommended to growers in areas 
where high protein wheat was produced 
that they co-operate in the planting of 
seed that will produce high grade wheat, 
so that the community may enjoy the ad- 
vantage of premiums. Mr. Williams says 
the average of protein content of Okla- 
homa wheat this year is 11% per cent; 
that some has graded up to 15 per cent, 
and premiums paid were as high as 20c 
bu. 


WICHITA 

Domestic flour buying is scattered. 
Most dealers are buying just as they 
need the flour, and a few of the larger 
bakers are coming into the market with 
fairly good-sized orders for 90 days’ 
shipment. The continued fluctuation in 
the cash market has kept many dealers 
out, and they will stay out until they 
decide that the market is on a more 
steady basis. 

Premiums on cash wheat have broad- 
ened a little, due evidently to lighter re- 
ceipts and heavier demand for high pro- 
tein wheat. 

Export business is falling off, only a 
few scattered orders having been re- 


minal Elevator Co. is to be increased to 
2,000,000 bus, the work to start as soon 
as plans can be approved and contracts 
let. Present capacity is 1,200,000 bus. 
The addition will consist of 15 re-en- 
forced concrete tanks of the. same type 
as the 27 now in use, and 10 smaller bins. 
About $250,000 will be expended. 


COLORADO 

Buyers are inclined to back away from 
present prices, but are doing an extreme- 
ly good business on flour purchased while 
the market was advancing, and they have 
this moving out in heavy volume. Most 
mills in this section have their established 
trade fairly well booked, but if the 
present volume of shipping instructions 
is maintained for a time, flour buyers 
will again be obliged to enter the market 
for future requirements. 

Hard wheat flour is also enjoying good 
demand, and mills find themselves pushed 
to the limit to give quick shipment on 
this class of flour. 

Flour quotations on Oct. 18: best pat- 
ent soft wheat $8.15@8.25, standard pat- 
ent $7.65@7.75, self-rising flour $8.40@ 
8.50; best patent hard winter wheat $7.35 
@7.45, standard patent $6.85@6.95; best 





“The Kansans’” Float on the Board Walk at Atiantic City 


ceived in the past few days, These were 
largely from Germany, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Cuba, Jamaica, and a few from 
Latin America and Great Britain. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flour, Oct. 
17: short patent, $8@8.30 bbl, basis Kan- 
sas City; straight, $7.50@7.80; clears, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Wichita received 567 cars of wheat 
during the week ending Oct. 17. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 18-18 ......... 65,700 59,449 90 
Previous week ..... 65,700 59,774 90.9 
Ve? G60 ..cccceres 64,620 40,777 63 
Two years ago..... 64,620 54,633 84 
NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hurd, is 
spending several days in Kansas City. 

J. L. Collins, salesman for the Red 
Star Milling Co. in western Oklahoma, is 
recovering from an operation at a local 
hospital. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas 
Milling Co., has been elected to the 
board of managers of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 

Among visitors at the offices of the 
Red Star Milling Co. last week were 
Wallace Hinkle, manager Fort Smith, 
Ark., branch, and E, M. Jones, manager 
Little Rock, Ark., branch. George Barnes, 
advertising manager, is on a business 
trip to Minnesota and North Dakota. 

On Oct. 24, Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent, and A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Millers’ National Federation, will be in 
Wichita. There will be a general meet- 
ing of the Kansas and Oklahoma mem- 
bers of the Federation at the Hotel 
Lassen, with a reception for the new 
president. 

Storage capacity of the Wichita Ter- 


patent hard spring wheat, $7.65@7.75,— 
all in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, 
prompt to 60-day shipment. 

NOTES 

Joseph Whyte, of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., visited in Den- 
ver Oct. 9. 

W. H. Chambers, of the United Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Denver recent- 
ly. He is making an extended trip 
through the West, including the Pacific 
Coast. 

From the volume of business done by 
the Denver Grain Exchange up to the 
middle of the month, it appears certain 
that all records will again be broken in 
October. 


NEBRASKA 


The flour market has been only mod- 
erately active of late, as wheat has fluc- 
tuated so much that buyers have been in- 
clined to hold off. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has been fairly large, and the demand 
for milling grades has continued active. 
A good deal of protein wheat has been 
coming in, and the inquiry for it has been 
good at substantial premiums. 

Output of Omaha, Neb., mills as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 12-18 .....0¢¢ 27,300 25,474 93 
Previous week ..... 27,300 24,961 91 
VOOF OBO ..ccsccece 23,100 20,716 85 
Two years ago..... 18,900 21,370 113 


RETURNS TO OMAHA 


W. H. Chambers, for many years en- 
gaged in the cash grain business in this 
market, will return to Omaha in a few 
weeks to become associated with the 
United Grain Co. He left here in 1918 
on account of ill health, and turned his 


* brokerage business over to the United 


Grain Co., of which the late John B. 
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Swearingen was president. After Mr. 
Swearingen’s death the business was tak- 
en over by Albert S. Hedelund, who later 
was joined by his brother, John S. 
Hedelund. 

In becoming a part of the United 
Grain Co. Mr. Chambers will re-establish 
acquaintance and connection with his old 
friends in the trade as broker and buy- 
ers’ agent. He will specialize in coarse 
grains. Of late years he has been farm- 
ing in Texas, where he fully regained his 
health. 

Leicu Leste. 


BOOSTING KANSAS 

F. Woody Hockaday, an aggressive 
citizen of Wichita, Kansas, and J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas depart- 
ment of agriculture, are active leaders 
in a recently formed organization styled 
“The Kansans.” ‘The sole purpose of 
the organization is to “boost” Kansas, 
the campaign being built around the 
phrase, “Kansas Grows the Best Wheat 
in the World,’ embodied in a design 
showing an outline map of the state and 
a shower effect of wheat heads. 

“The Kansans” has purchased large 
supplies of advertising material for dis- 
tribution at cost to people in the state 
disposed to aid in the campaign. Stick- 
ers, mailing cards, rubber stamps, elec- 
trotypes, buttons, school tablets, car 
signs, display cards and numerous other 
similar articles all bear the device of 
the organization. Even the censorship 
release sign on moving pictures bears 
underneath the official approval the line 
emphasizing the merits of Kansas-grown 
wheat. Efforts are being put forth to 
have next year’s motor car license tags 
carry the slogan wherever Kansas auto- 
mobiles find their way. 

An especially effective use of the 
unique form of state advertising was 
recently made at the Atlantic City bak- 
ers’ convention. A float built of bundles 
of wheat was a feature of the scenery 
along the board walk. Not only by sign 
and banner was Kansas wheat heralded, 
but young women riding on the float 
distributed to all comers miniature bags 
of wheat bearing the official slogan and 
with a convenient mailing card attached. 
Many thousands of these tiny bags of 
wheat were distributed. “The Kansans” 
plans to present this feature on all pos- 
sible occasions of conventions and other 
large gatherings. 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000's omitted): 


Acres ~———Bushels——— 


1924 1924 1923 Av’ ge 
New York... 915 32,940 32,747 34,964 
Pennsylvania 1,018 36,648 33,930 41,180 
MIO wcscses 1,531 62,771 52,302 53,236 
Indiana .... 1,774 65,638 48,692 59,088 
Illinois ..... 4,092 160,816 135,100 146,005 
Michigan ... 1,513 63,546 48,896 48,407 
Wisconsin... 2,590 103,600 92,166 92,526 
Minnesota... 4,266 183,438 153,254 122,868 
lowa ....... 5,639 242,477 203,004 209,956 
Missouri oe apaee 41,745 34,500 42,189 
N. Dakota... 2,746 93,364 54,924 57,139 
S. Dakota... 2,442 90,354 78,336 69,005 
Nebraska ... 2,456 77,118 81,048 67,070 
Kansas ..... 1,539 40,784 34,922 45,334 
TORRE 22.20. 1,441 48,994 47,040 40,052 
Oklahoma... 1,380 37,337 24,000 40,257 
Montana ... 720 24,710 22,209 14,310 
Other states. 4,045 103,129 122,753 118,930 








U. States. 41,625 1,509,4091,299,822 1,302,510 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000'’s omitted): 
Acres -————Bushels , 
1924 1924 1923 AV. 








New York ..... 243 «7,290 6,092 4,011 
EE FES 251 7,781 6,612 5,893 
Wisconsin ..... 465 14,880 13,252 15,973 
Minnesota ..... 962 30,784 24,050 24,343 
SE Asi) wine pn 170 5,065 4,572 7,143 
North Dakota.. 1,624 39,624 23,818 22,396 
South Dakota.. 854 23,912 20,025 24,211 
Nebraska ..... 356 8,900 9,492 5,586 
ee eee 870 15,399 21,467 14,481 
Colorado .... 265 6,360 6,409 3,977 
SD accctece® 90 3,162 3,999 3,199 
California ..... 504 10,080 33,069 30,771 
Other states ... 1,004 27,811 30,328 24,052 





United States 7,558 200,958 198,185 186,036 





Clarence E. Wernig, Green Bay, Wis., 
who once started a controversy regarding 
the benefits of malt extract, which took 
up several volumes, is a walking diction- 
ary pertaining to everything in the bread 
business. 
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CHICAGO 

There is not much activity in the local 
market, and new business continues mod- 
erate. The trade finds it difficult to be- 
come reconciled to prevailing high levels, 
and there seems to be a feeling among 
many buyers that the market will under- 
go substantial breaks after the election. 
This feeling is becoming more pro- 
nounced, and bookings here indicate that 
buyers seem sincere in this belief. 

There is steady small lot buying of 
springs, but round lot commitments are 
rare, as the trade is not inclined to load 
up at present prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in fairly well. 

Only scattered buying of hard winters 
in small quantities is reported. Mills 
having stocks in this market say there is 
a steady less than car lot demand, but 
sales of larger volume are limited. Many 
feel that, as the market got away from 
them, they will await events, as nothing 
could be gained by covering their re- 
quirements now. 

A few fairly good-sized lots of soft 
winters were sold last week to dis- 
tributors who feel that the strength in 
that grade is permanent, and that the 
market is more apt to advance than to 
recede. Some cracker bakers have booked 
from one to three cars for shipment up 
to 60 days, but none seem inclined to 
go beyond this. 

Clears of all kinds are high, but buyers 
only enter the market when they abso- 
lutely have to. Southwestern offerings 
are very scarce, but a few northwestern 
mills have some first and second grades 
to offer. Export inquiries are more nu- 
merous, but little business is reported, on 
account of prices. A few sales of south- 
western patents were made by local deal- 
ers last week to eastern exporters, one 
of 1,000 bbls being reported. 

Rye is moving slowly, sales being scat- 
tered, and in single car lots. ene 
directions, however, are quite fair, an 
old contracts are being cleaned up. Sev- 
eral inquiries were received from abroad, 
but importers do not seem to be able to 
keep up with the market, as their bids 
are always a little out of line. If the 
market would remain steady for a while, 
no doubt considerable flour could be sold 
for export. Local output last week to- 
taled 3,000 bbls, the same as the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, Oct. 18, 
at $6.95@7,30 bbl, jute; medium $6.75@7, 
and dark $5.40@5.90. 

There is no interest displayed by mac- 
aroni manufacturers in semolinas for de- 
ferred delivery, but sales for near-by 
shipment have been somewhat better. 
Directions also are coming in at a good 
rate. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 
18, at 4544@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
44%4@45%c; fancy durum patent, 4%@ 
4%ec. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, Oct, 18: spring top patent $7.90 
@8.35 bbl, standard patent $7.60@8.15, 
first clear $6.60@7, second clear $4.75@ 
5.50; hard winter short patent $7.30@ 
7.75, 95 per cent patent $7@7.40, straight 
$6.80@7.20, first clear $6@6.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.50@8.10, standard 
patent $6.95@7.40, straight $6.75@7.20, 
first clear $5.95@6.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

TOG. BOBS acccosses 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
BORE GOO: cccscccecs 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 31,000 77 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat premiums again dis- 
played more strength than the other va- 
rieties, and there was a local mill- 
ing demand for the light offerings. Al- 


though receipts were a little heavier last 
week, totaling 1,474 cars, against 1,192 
the week before, and 435 a year ago, the 
bulk of these consisted of hard winters, 
and only a limited number of cars were 
red wheat. It is the opinion of some in 
this market that there is considerable red 
wheat in local elevators, but holders seem 
unwilling to unload at present. Hard 
winters of good milling quality were in 
demand from local mills, and elevators 
took the bulk of the lower grades. Ex- 
porters also were in the market, shipping 
sales being 1,310,000 bus, mainly for ex- 
port. Spring receipts were very light, 
and the few cars arriving were readily 
disposed of. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
8@9c over December, No. 3 red 6@7c 
over; No. 1 hard %c under to %c over, 
No. 2 hard %@lc under, No. 3 hard 
1@1'%c under; No. 1 dark northern 5@ 
12c over, No. 2 dark 3@7c over, No. 1 
northern 2@5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.59 
@1.60 bu, No. 3 red $1.57@1.58; No. 1 
hard $1.504%@1.51%, No. 2 hard $1.50 
@1.51%, No. 3 hard $1.4914@1.50; No. 1 
dark northern $1.56@1.63, No, 2 dark 
$1.54@1.58, No. 1 northern $1.53@1.56. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was steady, and in good de- 
mand. Corn mills were in the market on 
several days, and industries and eleva- 
tors also were good buyers. Shipping 
sales were 450,000 bus. Receipts totaled 
1,000 cars, compared with 1,366 the week 
previous, and 1,045 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.10%@I1.11 bu, 
No. 3 mixed $1.09144@1.10, No. 4 mixed 
$1.09; No. 2 yellow $1.11@1.13, No. 3 
yellow $1.09%@1.11%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.094%,@1.11; No. 2 white $1.104%@1.12, 
No. 3 white $1.094%2@1.10%. 

No special activity in cash rye last 
week. Mills bought more sparingly than 
during preceding weeks. Receipts were 
118 cars, against 68 the week before, and 
28 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.32@1.33% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Oct. 18, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


r~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis..... 260 193 176 183 
Wheat, bus.... 2,322 628 2,646 515 
COre, OUS...... 1,636 1,909 987 914 
Oats, bus...... 3,024 1,818 721 1,124 
mee, GUBisée. ss 123 29 18 26 
Barley, bus.... 394 325 69 77 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Mills are enjoying a steady business 
for near-by shipment. While the trade 
is not inclined to buy for deferred deliv- 
ery, neither are mills disposed to sell for 
extended shipment. Directions are com- 
ing in very satisfactorily. Corn flour 
was quoted, Oct. 18, at $3 cwt, corn meal 
52.90, cream meal $2.90, hominy $2.90, 
oatmeal $3.35, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $2.97% per 90-lb sack. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTION 


At the meeting of the Flour Jobbers’ 
Exchange of Chicago, held at the Uni- 
versity Club the evening of Oct. 15, Fred 
C. Doerfell, credit manager Chapman & 
Smith Co., bakery supplies, was elected 
president, C. C. Anthon, Chicago man- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was 
elected vice president, and Frank Bar- 
rett, credit manager Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., secretary-treasur- 
er. This organization has not had a 
vice president during recent years, but 
as it did not wish to lose the valuable 
services of Mr. Anthon, who has served 
as president for the past three years, the 
membership induced him to fill the new 
office. The executive committee elected 
is composed of John W. Eckhart, John 
W. Eckhart & Co; Fred Larsen, Habel, 


Armbruster & Larsen; J. F. Blattner, J. 
W. Allen & Co. 

This organization has been doing very 
effective work for several years, and its 
membership numbers about 25 of the 
principal flour jobbing concerns and bak- 
ery supply houses of this city. 


REGIONAL BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the Mid-West Regional 

Advisory Board was held at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Oct. 15, at which time 
it went on record that, during 1924, ship- 
pers have enjoyed the best transporta- 
tion service and the most bounteous car 
supply in the history of their organiza- 
tions. The railroads were lauded for the 
extraordinary service tendered shippers 
the past year. R. C. Ross, chief of the 
board, especially pointed to the record 
grain movement which is being handled 
without a car shortage. He said that this 
situation is largely due to the splendid 
co-operation of shippers in the prompt 
loading and releasing of cars owned by 
western railroads serving the grain terri- 
tory. 
E S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, chairman oo 
products division of the board, and the 
following members, were present: R. M. 
Field, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. W. Bingham, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co; C. A. Lahey, Quaker 
Oats Co; C. Shackell, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd; George L. Stephens, Igleheart 
Bros; K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 


The Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
has completed and will distribute to the 
trade a most excellent manual of self- 
rising flour. It is beautifully gotten up 
and consists of 15 pages of valuable in- 
formation on phosphate, how to “check” 
self-rising flour formula, self-rising bis- 
cuit flour and self-rising pancake flour 
mixing schedule, ete. It also contains 
several tried recipes for various kinds 
of cakes, and a complete well-written ar- 
ticle entitled “What Is Phosphate—How 
Is It Made?” ‘The manual is in loose 
leaf form, so that millers can add to it 
literature that the Victor Chemical 
Works expects to publish from time to 
time. 

NOTES 


Herbert J. Guernsey, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a visit at Min- 
neapolis. 

R. J. Whitmire, Minneapolis, north- 
western agent United States Shipping 
Board, was a recent visitor in Chicago. 

O. H. Raschke, sales manager Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, has returned 
from his company’s Nashville, Tenn., 
office. 

Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, visited Federation 
headquarters last week, on his way home 
from a short trip to Ohio. 

M. A. Evans, Louisville, Ky., a repre- 
sentative of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., stopped in Chicago on 
his return from a visit to the mill, 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A, Eck- 
hart Milling Co., was a guest at the 
luncheon given to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales at the University of Chicago, 
Oct. 13. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, motored to Champaign, 
Ill., to attend the football game between 
the universities of Illinois and Michigan 
on Oct, 18. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., has returned 
from a visit with relatives at Hunter, 
N. Y., where he went after attending 
the bakers’ convention at Atlantic City. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour broker, 
will leave Oct. 24 for Columbus to attend 
the Ohio State and University of Chicago 
football game as a guest of L. R. Geier, 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. 

S. W. Rider, secretary Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days in 
this market recently calling on the trade. 
He was on his way back from a three 
weeks’ trip through central states mar- 
kets. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., spent a few days 
in Chicago last week visiting his local 
representative, J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly 
Flour Co., and also attended the meeting 
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of the Mid-West Regional 
Board. 


H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, George P. Urban, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. ana 
A. Fassler, Willis Norton & Co., Topeka 
Kansas, were in Chicago last week to “, 
tend a meeting of the directors of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co. 


Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, called at 
this office Oct. 14, on his return from 
central states markets, where he found 
that stocks of flour were not very heavy, 
Buyers, he said, are waiting for a sub- 
stantial break in the market, when there 
no doubt will be fairly heavy bookings. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 7,000 bbls to Buffalo, 4.000 
to Erie, 1,000 to Ogdensburg, and 15,000 
to Fairport; wheat, 1,646,000 bus to Buf- 
falo, 745,000 to Port Colborne; corn, 
302,000 bus to Buffalo, 55,000 to Ogdens- 
burg, 199,000 to Depot Harbor, and 1 25,- 
000 to Collingwood; oats, 80,000 bus to 
Ogdensburg. 

J. F. Hall, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, spent Oct. 13 in 
this market. He left for Toledo, Ojvio, 
to visit with his family, and also expects 
to make calls in eastern markets before 
returning. Mr. Hall stated that his 
company has been enjoying a most sat- 
isfactory business since the mill started 
up, and that it is maintaining a good 
rate of operations. 


Advisory 


M. Hartman, Chicago, general western 
agent Export Steamship Corporation, 
announces the following sailings for 
Mediterranean ports: New York to Malta 
direct, Alexandria, Pirzxus, Saloniki, 
Oct. 25, Nov. 8; New York to Pirius, 
Saloniki and Constantinople, Nov. 5; 
New York to Genoa, Marseilles, I.cg- 
horn, Naples, Oct. 30, Nov. 15; New 
York to Casa Blanca, Tangiers, Centa, 
Melilla, west coast of Italy or Adriatic, 
Nov. 20; Philadelphia to Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Leghorn, Naples, Oct. 25, Nov. 8; 
Philadelphia to Casa Blanca, Tangiers, 
Centa, Melilla, west coast of Italy or 
Adriatic, Nov. 15, 

L. F. Brown, secretary American I eed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, will 
attend the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials at 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-24. KE. W. 
Elmore, Oneonta, N. Y., president A:er- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
and R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chi- 
cago, will address the control officials 
meeting. Secretary Brown also expects 
to attend the fortieth annual meeting of 
the Association of Agricultural Chemists, 
to be held in the same city on Oct. 20-22. 
H. W. Wiley, for many years chief 
chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, will ccle- 
brate his eightieth birthday on Oct. 21, 
and that evening the two above associa- 
tions and representatives of the trade 
that may be present will give him a com- 
plimentary dinner. 


MILWAUKEE 

A fair volume of flour business is being 
done in this market by mills, but most 
of that being sold at present comes cut 
of jobbers’ supplies, and at material dis- 
counts under mill quotations. Inquiry is 
improving, however, and better business 
is looked for. Prices are unchanged to 
10@15e bbl higher. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 18: fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent $8.60@8.85, standard pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50, straight $7.85@8.30, first 
clear $6.40@7, and second clear $4.50@ 5, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Speaking relatively, the call for Kan- 
sas patent is fair, but there is no snap 
to business. An easier cash situation 
with respect to hard winter wheat has 
made numerous customers look for low«r 
flour prices, but these generally are un- 
changed, with some mills asking 5@1(c 
bbl advance. Southwestern mills have 
been offering some small lots at a sma!! 
reduction, and put through some busi- 
ness, but as a rule shipping instructions 
accompanied orders. Few, if any, cus- 
tomers are anticipating future needs, but 
immediate orders are growing in size, and 
it is believed that the supplies in most 
consuming hands are getting down to the 
point where buying on a purely replace- 
ment basis is going to make trade live- 
lier. Closing quotations, Oct. 18: fancy 
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brands of hard winter wheat patent $7.75 
@8.05 bbl, standard patent $7.45@7.80, 
straight $7.25@7.60, and first clear $5.95 
@6.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 12-18 ...-++++- 12,000 5,000 42 
Previous week ....- 12,000 5,000 42 
Last year «---+--ees 12,000 4,500 38 
Two years ago....-. 16,000 10,000 63 
Three years ago ... 28,000 10,231 36 
Four years ago..... 24,000 9,065 38 
Five years ago..... 24,000 14,000 58 


About all the rye flour being sold by 
Wisconsin mills is going to regular cus- 
tomers in the bakery trade, and they are 
buying sparingly, not only because of 
the relatively high price, but for the rea- 
son that most of them have their present 
needs well covered. Considerable rye 
flour was bought for forward shipment 
in August and September, and this is 
now being ordered out in liberal quanti- 
ties both by consumers and jobbers, the 
latter finding the situation especially ad- 
vantageous to make a substantial profit. 
With rye flour available out of jobbers’ 
stocks at less than mills are asking, the 
bulk of demand is upon the jobbers, and 
mills are not booking much new business. 
Wisconsin rye mills, however, are con- 
tinuing to operate practically at capacity, 
owing to the fine run of shipping direc- 
tions. At the peak of the recent sensa- 
tional advance in rye, the flour is not 
generally salable for export. While the 
domestic call absorbs the current supply 
of the choicer extractions, the lower qual- 
ities are a drug on the market and prices 
are almost entirely nominal. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 18: pure white $7.05@ 
7.20 bbl, straight $6.75@6.90, and dark 
$5.85@6.10, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 18, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 76,650 84,300 14,380 11,320 
Wheat, bus.. 420,000 63,000 297,625 76,654 
Corn, bus.... 187,640 119,880 49,125 160,575 
Oats, bus.... 776,600 778,800 249,440 749,725 
Barley, bus.. 379,600 268,800 94,245 81,880 
Rye, bus..... 273,095 50,940 182,587 33,220 
Feed, tons... 690 2,550 1,277 8,199 
NOTES 


B. L. Kabot, secretary and manager 
Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., called on 
the Milwaukee trade last week. 


The Gustavus Milling Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has added some new equipment for 
custom grinding of feed, and has adopted 
as a slogan, “No Waiting at Our Mill.” 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Grain & Feed 
Co. has been established by Frederic 
Debreaux, formerly manager of _ the 
Green Bay elevator of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Badger Grain Co. 


Harry Hinchcliffe & Co., Racine, Wis., 
dealers in flour, feed, grain, seeds and 
building materials, have moved their 
store and offices from the Lawton Build- 
ing, Fifth and Wisconsin streets, to 525- 
527 College Avenue. A new warehouse 
was recently established on the Milwau- 
kee road tracks, just off Main Street. 


Donald Lowell, manager feed depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, stopped in Milwaukee on his 
way to Madison, Wis., to attend the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota football game on 
Oct. 18. J. M. McSweeney, representa- 
tive of the Washburn Crosby flour inter- 
ests in southern Wisconsin, now with 
headquarters in Chicago, but formerly 
“a Madison, met Mr. Lowell in Milwau- 
ee, 

One of the largest cargoes of wheat 
shipped from the Milwaukee terminal 
this season was that consisting of 350,000 
bus loaded at the Chicago & North West- 
ern Kinnickinnic and Rialto elevators, 
operated by the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
and taken to Buffalo by the steamer Ire- 
land, which cleared Oct. 16. Other ship- 
ments included 250,000 bus wheat, corn 
and barley taken from North Western 
elevators by the A. W. Osborne for Buf- 
falo on Oct. 18; 75,000 bus rye by the 
Arthur Orr for Depot Harbor, and 75,- 
000 bus rye by the Kearsarge for Gode- 
rich, Ont. 

Bread grains made further advances 
in the Milwaukee cash market last week, 
wheat being 6@7c higher and rye gain- 
ing 2@3c. Barley and oats were un- 
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changed, while corn declined 1%c. A 
good demand and active markets pre- 
vailed, export business showing more ac- 
tivity. Spring wheat closed at $1.54@ 
1.64 for No. 1 Dakota dark northern, 
$1.55@1.57 for No. 1 red winter, $1.51 
@1.55 for No. 1 hard winter, and $1.46 
@1.47 for No. 1 durum; No. 1 rye closed 
at $1.30%@1.314%,; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.1214, No. 2 white $1.10, and No. 2 
mixed $1.10@1.10%; No. 3 white oats, 
50% @50%c; malting barley, 90@98c. 

L. E. Meyer. 





August Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of August, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 




















Wheat 7-——Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...... S80 —«ssncescee 8 cece 
Belgium .......+. 3,248 946,941 ..... 
Denmark ........-. 7,114 40,000 ..... 
PUMIOME 2 ccccccses 36,168 =« acecee eevee 
PANCE ....ccccces 300 366,889 ..... 
GermMAny .occcccce 64,684 827,714 
Gibraltar .........- Y) ) re 
Gr@OCO ..ccccceces 70,084 .c.06% 

BRAY cccccccccecse 449 861,184 
Malta, etc. ....... 3,511 9,975 
Netherlands ...... 98,772 1,796,564 
BOON cccccecece RBG 0s cccwee 8 8 eccce 
Poland, Danzig Se seseee seven 
Sweden 213,991 ..... 
England 2,658,732 78 
Scotland 221,670 ....-. 
Ireland $83,985 ..... 
Canada 7,735,747 213,915 
British Honduras. 3.668 wecccc 10 
Costa Rica ....... 9,042 wevece 1,850 
Guatemala ....... 11,842 .eseoo 5 
Honduras .......-- 3,748 1,200 1,831 
Nicaragua ....... 6,751 «ss weve 2,700 
Panama ...--..0s 7,666 549,971 428 
Salvador .......+-. B.26F saecese evcse 
MEORMIGS csccccveces 21,596 36,209 171,725 
Miquelon, etc. .... - ~ gucsexn -o8e08 
Newfoundland .... tery) eee 
BROTURUGR 2.2.0 ccccs 127 16 4,136 
Barbados ........- 7 Berry ae 
Jamaica ..ccccess 11,962 40 13,160 
Trinidad, Tobago.. B.18L «ss seccee § § cvcce 
Other B. W. Indies S.615 «ssn cecce 765 
CURE ccsvecececvec 92,094 4,883 235,35 
Dominican Rep. .. 5,824 GB coves 
Dutch W. Indies.. R686 8 8 0h. ea aa 552 
French W. Indies. | eer 514 
BUGGER ce cccevceces B2,708 .cevcs evccs 
Virgin Islands .... tre ree 1,153 
BOHVIG .cccsecece | | Oey 
BN. svecvenescs S500 450654 36 
Colombia ........-- 6,065 9,180 200 
Ecuador .......+. aero eee 
British Guiana ... ree ae. Te 
Dutch Guiana .... > Serie? ae. 
French Guiana ... i Bee TiS eee 
POTU ccsccccvcvces 1,377 = wwe 7 
Venezuela ........ it Serr er eee Te 
British India ..... err ae ce 
CORNER seccccccvescs Se ee ee 
CROGOR ccccscccccs 7 Staeee “40006 
Hongkong ....... ee). wteeer. <enee 
TOPAN occcccscecers 10,562 170,000 36 
Kwangtung ...... fee ere ere 
Palestine, Syria .. . Merc ae eee 
Philippine Islands. 77,954 ..s562 saves 
Russia (Asia) .... | err er ary 
AUBtFAHIG .ccccccce ceses cevces 35 
French Oceania .. ak § ¢céeee- eens 
Br. Weat Africa .. 8,840  — wcccese seces 
Br. South Africa.. | ee ee 
Br. East Africa .. | rere ae re 
Canary Islands ... —  ‘aeetes Seeee 
_..,. errs SE.00F 8 89«s nc ascts Seda» 
Other Fr. Africa... %; | ree tT eee Se 
Liberia .cccccceces rey sy ae Tees 
MIOPOCES 06 css vvens OS ere: cern er 
Portuguese E, Af.. SR Seer ee 
Other Port. Africa errr reese 
Spanish Africa ... SOR 39s trace canes 
Totals ....cecees 949,068 16,834,896 648,486 
J Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
» Pere rere y meee Te Te 139,636 ...0« 
DOOMUABTE cevcccese e0068 R7T.BOe 8 sacce 
WItORE ceccnoceves eevee BT,006 coves 
PUMMCO ceseiticesss seeve 12,985 ..... 
Germany .... ...+- 40,821 412,414 ..... 
PEOREPIOEGD ccccece 8 Secure 129,456 19,150 
PROPWAY ce cccsceses 49,014 Tae cer 
Sweden .eccccccses coves ce | errr 
Switseriand ....00: seece T6568 3 sesso 
Bnglamd .ccccccces 951,253 |B eee 
ee eee - 351,189 OS Zr 
CORGGR ceccsececss seseo 690,481 25 
British Honduras ..  ..... «seesee 100 
PEON copcescce§ 26089 snedes 4,716 
PERGMG cc ccccccres | MRT 352 
BMOZICO ...ccccccces 3,735 144 3,992 
CUM sacebeeseeecse tees e000” 19,891 
Other W. Indies.... @ = cvocss 2,258 
Other countries ... 77 11 150 

TOtals wocccccces 1,396,112 1,469,368 50,634 

Rye flour, bbls— 

To— Canada ....... 228 
Denmark ...... 563 West Indies ... 240 
Greece ..cccces 2,760 Other countries. 28 
Netherlands ... 448 
Sweden ....... 450 Total ....... 4,717 

Formosa—Crops 


Grain crops of Formosa (Tai-Wan), as 
reported by the Japanese Department of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
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BREAD AND POLITICS 


The baking industry has been dragged 
into the political campaign by reason 
of a blast issued from radical presi- 
dential headquarters against George S. 
Ward, of the Ward Baking Co. A let- 
ter sent out by Mr. Ward soliciting sub- 
scriptions to a fund to help defeat the 
socialist national ticket was made the 
basis of the attack, which referred to 
the author of the letter as “head of the 
bread trust.” 

“Recently,” Mr. Ward wrote, “we were 
called upon as an industry to help the 
wheat farmer. We now have the oppor- 
tunity to do so by helping . . . defeat 
La Follette, thereby continuing our 
present prosperity in all our allied in- 
terests, from the wheat field through 
to breakfast toast.” 

This letter brings attention to the fact 
that the baker has been one of the most 
dependable relief agents of the farming 
industry. There is no doubt that the 
wheat farmer’s market has been ap- 
preciably expanded through the achieve- 
ments of the baker’s skill in creating 
new demand in every direction for prod- 
ucts made of flour. 

It is noticeable that the radical cam- 
paign management did not charge Mr. 
Ward with anything underhanded. It 
was manifestly not his intention that 
there should be any secret about his 
campaign to raise funds. The letter, 
sent to members of the baking and al- 
lied industries, stated frankly the pur- 
poses for which the money was desired, 
and argued that perpetuation of pros- 
perity was as essential to the wheat 
grower as to the baker. 

Events of the last few days lead indis- 
putably to the conclusion that socialism 
in this country is slipping. Mr. Ward 
simply wished to help it slip. 


RAILROAD LABOR ATTITUDE 


Other developments recently have dis- 
closed that the railroads have not been 
deserted by all of their employees in the 
struggle to continue private ownership. 
Several men high in railroad labor or- 
ganizations have joined in the campaign 
to save the country from government 
ownership of transportation and the so- 
called democratization of rail lines which 
would give employees practical control 
of the matter of fixing their own wages. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by the way, is about to settle once again 
the question of the long and short haul— 
that is, the issue as to whether the rail- 
roads should be allowed to reduce rates 
to coast terminals to meet the competi- 
tion of ships operating through the Pan- 
ama Canal. The interior country has 
conducted a fight for more than 40 years 
on the proposition of granting authority 
to railroads to make such reductions. 

There have been numerous decisions, 
but the one soon to come will be the most 
important of the kind ever rendered. It 
involves the application of the transcon- 
tinental railroads for authority to make 
reduced rates on 47 commodities to all 
Pacific Coast cities from middle western 
territory. An examiner has recommend- 
ed the denial of the application, con- 
tending that such a reduction would dis- 
criminate against the interior country 
and would contravene the expressed pur- 
pose of Congress to build up ocean ship- 
ping. 

The hearing, lasting two days, was held 
during the week. Most of the impor- 
tant railroad lines of the country were 
represented, as were many ports and 
cities, and associations of shippers. This 
is by far the most important proceeding 
pending before the Commission. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


The proposal to name a commission to 
study the agricultural industry has re- 
ceived many indorsements within the 
past few days from representatives of 


the farmers who but a short time ago 
were saying that only price fixing could 
help or was worth considering. Many 
agricultural leaders have come to Wash- 
ington lately to discuss the proposal and 
to offer suggestions as to the possible 
personnel of the board to be appointed. 

Consideration is being given to this 
question almost daily, but the commis- 
sion may not be created until after the 
election, in order to avoid the charge that 
there is politics in it. Some of the wheat 
farmers have actually conveyed the mes- 
sage to Washington that they desire 
nothing more than such a commission to 
guard against any future collapse of 
the agricultural machinery. 


BREAD WEIGHTS BILL 


It is doubted that any new farm legis- 
lation will be proposed in the coming 
session of Congress. The House of Rep- 
resentatives will have before it the stand- 
ard bread weights bill, which is of un- 
usual interest to the bakers. The bill 
was reported favorably from the House 
agricultural committee on the last day 
that Congress met. During the hearings 
there was little apparent opposition to 
the measure. 
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Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in September, 
1924 and 1923, in barrels: 


To— 1924 1923 
United States ............ 7,401 12,690 
United Kingdom ......... 248,909 172,854 
Other countries ........... 710,830 270,935 

BOBS cececccccvcececes 967,140 456,479 


Wheat exports in September, 1924 and 
1923, in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 220,036 474,446 
United Kingdom ..... 7,129,631 3,836,180 
Other countries ...... 2,918,460 988,902 

BWOtals oo cccesccveses 10,268,027 5,299,527 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1924 and 1923, in barrels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ......... 9,762 30,581 
United Kingdom ...... 476,248 366,888 
Other countries ....... 1,107,343 715,805 

WORAND cccsvcvccesses 1,593,353 1,113,274 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 220,084 1,194,835 
United Kingdom ..... 13,130,591 10,592,665 
Other countries ...... 5,101,265 4,931,032 

DOGO asccecsegsend 18,451,940 16,718,532 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1924 1923 
TORE. SV chevwanesace 8,382,436 30,353,455 
GEE cccacecsecsesns 2,023,770 2,463,560 
PE veaseuavenees 3,239,576 3,206,564 
DEO kiccéseenes 37,867 168,433 
BE: 60 88 00.08 0.60 600 ee 1,821,899 1,892,671 
GO: cece tecevneveee 1,568 7,533 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924 1923 
eer rer 17,962,104 24,455,918 
SOS ee ee 5,522,874 2,581,916 
) MEER TELE COD 3,047,366 4,346,186 
WORMNOOE ccc ccccsecs 258,378 204,645 
PPS ere ie 2,075,173 2,884,313 
By rail— 
WINES chsdevececvee 32,360 369,303 
SE secnvenéecesees 66,665 260,612 
MATTED cocccosvcsece 5,406 76,024 
FPilaxsced ....ccssees 4,841 22,456 
BE be bos cevecccsaeas 4,714 1,072 
SEE 6:30 44naaee neve 1,568 7,533 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
1,544 574 





September .... 1,410 1,246 
eer 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,144 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 886 
January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 
February ...... 1,811 1,482 1,330 738 
March ........ 1,719 1,721 1,271 883 
ABC 20 cccese 1,450 1,408 1,017 768 
BOP cccvcccvces 1,881 1,378 1,220 728 
TOMO cccccccecs 1,413 1,265 1,042 768 
eer 1,354 1,195 + 1,000 709 
August ........ 1,426 1,108 1,236 661 
Totals ..... 20,702 19,086 15,455 9,901 
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ST. LOUIS 


Advancing markets are still having a 
tendency to curtail the volume of flour 
buying, but in some cases stocks have 
reached the point where buyers have 
been forced into the market despite 
prices. Some mills state that on a very 
slight break, and the beginning of the 
advance immediately following, last week 
they booked a very satisfactory volume 
of business. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
local milling situation is the manner in 
which export sales are holding up. Lat- 
in American business has run at an even 
rate most of the year, and at better 
prices than exporters were able to get 
last year, but it is European business 
that is affording such a satisfactory out- 
let at this time. 

Clears and low grades are, as they 
have been for some time, very scarce. 
As a result, foreign buyers are turning 
their attention to the higher grades of 
flour, one mill that enjoys a large ex- 
port trade stating that it did not sell a 
barrel of a lower grade than a straight 
for export last week. Furthermore, for- 
eign buyers now realize that quotations 
are based on sound terms, and they are 
meeting them more freely. 

Conditions are practically unchanged 
in the Southeast. The general business 
situation is rather favorable, and little 
trouble is being had with collections. 
Bookings are not being made far in ad- 
vance, but the volume being sold for im- 
mediate shipment is satisfactory. Ship- 
ping instructions on old bookings are 
coming in rather freely. 

The baking trade is buying only as 
flour is absolutely needed, according to 
St. Louis mills catering to that class. 
Very little flour is being booked for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 18: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.60@8.10, in 140-lb 
jutes, St, Louis; straight $6.90@7.40, 
first clear $6@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.40@7.90, straight $6.70@7.10, 
first clear $6@6.50; spring first patent 
$8.10@8.50, standard patent $7.70@8.10, 
first clear $6.50@7. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Oct. 18, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, cream meal $2.80 
@3. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7.10@7.30, medium 
$6.90@7, straight $6.70@6.90, dark $5.10 
@5.30, rye meal $5.80@6. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. DEBE 0.0.06604sh6 60 o. 33,200 52 
Previous week ............ 32,200 59 
BO GD ccc access cessvees 46,000 91 
ee WED OOO hdc aveiaves 36,600 72 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Be, GEGRD ccstasasvescvoans 48,800 56 
PRGVIOUE WOON «oc csccceses 46,400 53 
ee SUT eET TEC C ER 49,700 64 
ee ND BOO ook cisesicsces 44,200 57 


WHEAT 

Soft wheat scarce, but demand very 
limited; mixed wheats slow; low grades 
dull, Only a light inquiry for hard wheat. 
Receipts were 411 cars, against 558 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red $1.62, No. 3 red $1.47@1.52; No. 2 
hard $1.47@1.48, No. 3 hard $1.46. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Excellent weather continues over the 
corn belt. Improvement is noted in the 





eastern cash demand for corn. Oats 
weakened, in sympathy with other grain. 
Trading was light. 

Receipts of corn were 317 cars last 
week, against 200 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 3 corn $1.13, No. 4 corn 
$1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.14@1.14%, No. 3 
yellow $1.134%4.@1.14%; No. 2 white 
$1.1444@1.15%, No. 3 white $1.14@ 
1.14%. Oats receipts, 204 cars, against 
224. Cash prices: No. 2 white 55%c, No. 
3 white 53c, No. 4 white 524%@52%c; 
No. 2 oats 514%c, No. 3 oats 5lec. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 18, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis... 110,930 107,440 135,300 170,780 

Wheat, bus..1,137,500 774,398 989,260 554,940 


Corn, bus.... 597,800 460,200 279,520 195,130 
Oats, bus.... 574,000 844,000 439,520 692,610 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 3,300 1,430 6,000 
Barley, bus.. 88,000 49,600 7,350 19,030 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 31,460 ..... 68,660 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

SOCRB vccce cF. ee .. 

NOTES 


Ferd P. Meyer, of the Meyer Milling 
Co., St. Louis, attended the quarterly 
meeting of the company at Springfield, 
Mo., last week. 

The memberships in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, of Fred C. Swartz 
and Harry G. DePew have been posted 
for purchase and cancellation, 

The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis will be 
held in the committee room of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 22, at 2:30 o’clock. 

The fall meeting of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association, held 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., on Oct. 14, was 
attended by nearly a dozen bakers and 
allied tradesmen from St. Louis, 

Most of the barges operated by Ed- 
ward F, Goltra under lease from the 
government are now engaged in carrying 
grain down the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, from which 
port the grain is exported. The grain 
is loaded at St. Louis from the new 
Missouri Pacific Railroad elevator. 

Patrick P. Connor, the oldest living 
member of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, with which he has been connect- 
ed for 50 years, is recovering from a 
major operation at a local hospital. It is 
said that Mr. Connor, who is 85 years 
old, knows every member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, for which he acts as 
auctioneer. 

The proposal to authorize the board 
of directors of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, to appropriate not to exceed 
$20,000 for the year ending Nov. 1, 1925, 
out of the general funds for the ex- 
change, for the publishing and distribu- 
tion of the St. Louis Market Reporter, 
was decisively defeated at a special elec- 
tion last week. 


MEMPHIS 

Demand for flour is not quite so good 
as it was some days ago, attributed by 
the trade to the fact that wheat has been 
so erratic. Most jobbers are fairly well 
protected for the time being, and the 
opinion is still general that the best pol- 
icy is to confine purchases to necessities 
and await the outcome of the national 
election. The idea seems general that 
politics figure in the stability of the 
wheat market and that some of the sup- 
port now being given will be withdrawn 
as soon as that event is over. 

Some members of the trade report that 
shipping instructions have been satisfac- 
tory, while others say that they were not 
so good as for the previous week. The 
interior has been buying all the week in 





fairly good volume, but only for imme- 
diate shipment. Movement of cotton is 
increasing, which means larger purchas- 
ing ability, although the downward trend 
of -values for the crop has tended to 
check selling. However, the average 
consumer is using more flour than in 
months, and there is a notable improve- 
ment in activity in the cheaper grades. 
Jobbers who bought fairly good-sized lots 
before the recent sharp advance are still 
keeping their prices down and thus are 
sharing the profits of their purchases 
with the retailer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Unusually favorable weather has pre- 
vailed in the entire cotton belt since Oct. 
1, with excellent effect on the outturn of 
cotton and other crops. It has resulted 
in lower prices, but it is believed the 
larger yields will more than compensate 
for such, and that business will be bet- 
ter even than expected earlier. 

Quotations average slightly higher for 
flour, although some irregularity was 
noted late in the week. Soft winter is 
about 25c higher, while hard is about 10c 
higher. For the best short soft winter 
patents, prices ranged on Oct. 18 $8.75 
@9.50, the top for special advertised 
brands, with standard 95 per cents from 
near-by mills $8@8.50, and Idaho 95 per 
cents $7.75@8. Rehandlers report move- 
ment fairly good on contracts, but fresh 
buying moderate. 

Hard winter best short patents were 
quotable Oct. 18 at $8@8.20, with longer 
patents $7.50@7.95. 

Corn meal continued quiet, with an 
unusually wide range in prices. Some of 
the larger mills were firm at $5.90, while 
business is being accepted by smaller 
ones as low as $5.40@5.50. Those holding 
prices firm have done practically no busi- 
ness, and but little has been accomplished 
by those naming the lower figures, as 
consumers apparently are eating less 
meal than usual at this time of the sea- 
son. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Increases are noted in flour prices at 
New Orleans. Mills’ prices to dealers 
on Oct. 16, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, were: 

7--— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.60 $7.60 $8.95 
95 per cent ....... 8.25 7.15 8.60 
100 per cent ...... ws08 7.00 8.20 
Cee  Sesneseese .+oe ayue 6.80 7.90 
Piret Clear ..2..0%. eens sie eee 
Second clear ...... wa's:9 eine 6.20 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.60 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 68c bu, No. 3 white 
67c; corn, No. 2 yellow $1.37, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.36; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $30, No. 2 
$28; timothy, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $25.50. 

Flour sales oversea as well as in the 
tropics continue to increase, and orders 
from the immediate trade zone of New 
Orleans are satisfactory. 

Wheat inspections during the first half 
of October reached 1,666,249 bus, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by S. P. 
Fears, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade. He announced the _ elevator 
stocks, Oct. 16, as follows: wheat, 2,571,- 
000 bus; corn, 337,000; oats, 246,000; rye, 
36,000. 

Several important flour shipments were 
booked last week for Europe, principally 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, which ap- 
pear to be the chief buyers from this 
port at this time, so far as Europe is 
concerned 

Brokers who have given attention to 
developing trade in the West Indies re- 
port that their efforts are beginning to 
show satisfactory returns. Advantageous 
connections have been arranged, certain 
dealers in New Orleans say, which, cou- 
pled with dependable steamship services 
out of this port, have made the venture 
successful. 

Flour exports to Latin America from 
New Orleans during the second week of 
October amounted to 18,473 bags, ac- 
cording to the figures prepared by four 
of the principal steamship lines that 
serve the tropics. Details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,125 
bags; Santiago, 547; Kingston, 1,966; 
Puerto Castilla, 1,080; Tumaco, 135; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Guayaquil, 563; Pan- 
ama City, 1,580; Limon, 1,650; Bocas del 
Toro, 100; Santa Marta, 25; Puerto Co- 
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lombia, 500; Belize, 842; Guatemala C ity, 
4,542 ; Puerto Barrios, 41. 

Munson Line: Havana, 600. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: [, 
Ceiba, 60; Havana, 3,750; Vera Cruz, 
2,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship sery- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 32. 
Bluefields, 1,285. 

Figures compiled by the New Orleans 
Board of Trade show that 373,527 |)))Is 
flour, 6,093,415 bus wheat and 13,746 bags 
feed were exported through the port of 
New Orleans during September. St: is- 
tics show Rotterdam was New Orle:ns’ 
best customer during the month. ‘J j)t 
port bought, through New Orleans, 1,- 
904,000 bus wheat and 66,381 bbls flour, 











Amsterdam was second, with 80,000 !)us 
wheat and 52,686 bbls flour. The dei. ils 
follow: 
Flour, Wheat, Ff «4d, 
Destination— bbls bus socks 
BS. avn ctwesssen ae > ansene 
Glasgow Te | errr 
TENE ceseses ee eee 237,836 
Liverpool ......... 5,070 176,000 
ERGO 26 cccscccccs STFE ‘cece. 
Manchester ....... wae 80,000 
Newcastle ......... 714 40,000 
Amsterdam ....... 52,686 80,000 
BROWER cvcrccccss 1,719 836,114 
BBPOMROR ccccicccccs 5,318 168,000 
BEE Adsccscceceos§ seenn 282,400 
pe PPP 2 eee 
WUORETOTE 2.0 cces emer 
oo ee 45,662 448,543 
BENE beeeescedeces ene 295,000 
BEE eb dbce cc tsccege | i_Areer 
Rotterdam ........ 66,381 1,904,000 
GOMOD ccccicrvececs rr 159,999 
Las Palmas ....... SBE ween. 
errr 80,000 
ENO 60:6:4.6.600:6.9100 ol) eee 
WED kwewecdacees 56,000 
BOFRES occccccccrse , aoe 
MD. weacncotvectove 560 
Bjorneborg .. 204 
Copenhagen . 448 
Gothenburg .. ee 586 
aT - Serer 
Helsingfors ........ ee 
PP i eae 
WIOGROPE 2 occ cccces ae weeks 
WE Wn65-6600¥4 6s So ae 
Alexandria ........ rrr 
oo eer eee 8 esenes 
COE S6.06:600-00% eer 
Rio de Janeiro .... SS Se 
Venesuela ......... eee 
BUGMOEUTER 22. cccees 4,632 3,199 
PRMOTR ccccccscae CS Ee 
Coste Rica .....00. J) eee 
po ee Se ee 
yuatemala ........ So ee 
Sr ee ee 45,793 14,174 
ED .0-0.0:0-9-6-040:0 5s 15,654 8,140 
BOUBMIOR cecccccces i: cee ak ee ) 
PP rrr rrr Aare 
Santo Domingo .... ae 
Dutch Guiana ..... fare 
Trinidad .....; wee 600 
Martinique ... oe 2,585 
Guadeloupe ....... 5,305 
Barbados ......... .. See 
Porto Rice .....0.% 8 "eer 5 
The spot rice market was steady nd 


unchanged last week, with a fair dem ind 
reported by the jobbing trade. Joblers 
were asking 5%@5%c for fancy |e 
rose, and other kinds were firm. ‘he 
following statistics were supplied by the 
New Orleans Board of Trade: 


Rough, ( n, 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Oct. 16 ......... 338,355 66 228 
Same period, 1923 ........ 223,414 6 1) 
Sales— 
Season to Oct. 16 ......... 40,797 1 ) 
Same period, 1923 ........ 35,368 14 
NOTES 
J. S. Waterman, Sr., has returned friin 
a month’s vacation in New York «nd 


New Jersey. 

William J. Russell, a New Orle:ns 
baker, has filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy, listing assets at $352 and 
liabilities at $4,270. 

The Red Star Line has inaugurated 4 
new service from New Orleans to H :- 
vana, Vera Cruz, Antwerp and Spani-h 
ports with the steamship Gothland. T'« 
vessel is of 9,000 tons deadweight, a1‘ 
aside from a large cargo carrying ©:- 
pacity can accommodate 1,356 passe'- 
gers. The International Mercantile M °- 
rine Co. is acting as New Orleans age’ 
for the line. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





The Gazette De Prague states tht 
Jugoslavia has been the most importa: 
competitor of Hungarian agricultur '! 
products in the Czechoslovak marke. 
Hungarian agrarians claim that Jug- 
slavia is especially favoring exports of 
flour, the export duties for flour bein: 
only 40 per cent of those for grain, whi 
in Hungary the export duties are tle 
same for both grain and flour. It this 
follows that Jugoslavy competition > 
acutely felt. 
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BAKERS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 
\ ITHIN the next few weeks, every baker who 
enjoys the rights and privileges of citizenship 
will have an opportunity to express his choice regard- 
ing the men who are to represent him in the affairs 
of government. An election provides a notable oppor- 
tunity for public spirit. It was suggested at the 
Atlantic City convention by President Stritzinger that 
the bakers could perform a national service by insert- 
int in the wrapper of every loaf of bread a message 
to the American people calling on them to live up to 
their full duty as citizens by going to the polls on 
election day. 
This suggestion is an admirable one, which deserves 
» attention of every baker in the country. It in- 
«lves no partisanship and no political propaganda; 
t aims simply to enlist the bakers of the United States 
the great cause of good citizenship. There are 
uuisands of men and women who are in danger of 
ng kept from voting by sheer inertia; if the baking 
industry can bring even a few hundred of these to 
polls on election day, it will have deserved well of 
its country. 

For the baker himself, there is another duty besides 
‘hit of merely recording his vote. It is his duty to 
mirk his ballot exactly as if the responsibility and 
weight of the entire election rested on his shoulders. 
\\ ny people cast their votes carelessly, with the feeling 
hat “it doesn’t matter anyway,” and it is precisely 

ause of this lack of responsibility that the will of 
« people as a whole so often fails to be adequately 
pressed. 

Every American baker enjoys great blessings as the 
result of being a citizen of this country. In return, 
he is asked to use whatever wisdom may lie in him 
f 


— 


— =p ws ome at 


or the choice of those on whom the responsibility for 
ood government is laid. The casting of a vote, rightly 
considered, is a serious, and even a vital, matter; it is 
a profession of faith, Far too many votes are cast 
cither carelessly or ignorantly; it is the duty of every 
baker in the country to make sure, between. now and 
election day, that his ballot will indicate those candi- 
dates who are most worthy of his confidence, who 
can best be relied on to remain true to his ideals, and 
who will most worthily uphold the traditions of the 
country to which he owes his prosperity, his security 
and his peace. 


THE STANDARD PRICE 

] URING the past few months there has been a 
scattering revival of the demand for a standard- 

ized bread price. This has been to a considerable ex- 
tent encouraged by various chain stores and similar 
organizations, which have in some instances gone to 
the length of advertising a return of the five-cent loaf. 

Bakers who have tried to meet this competition by 
reducing their own prices have found that there is 
absolutely nothing to be said in favor of such at- 
tempts. They know from their hard experience that, 
with the necessity for keeping the quality of baker’s 
bread uniformly excellent, there remain only two pos- 
sible ways in which variations in the cost of materials 
and manufacture can be met: either the weight of the 
loaf or its price must be adjustable. The laws in 
most states now fix rigidly the weight of a loaf of 
bread, which leaves the price as the only variable 
factor remaining under the baker’s control. 

With a standardized price, or anything even re- 
motely approaching it, the baker is absolutely power- 
less. It does not matter whether the price thus fixed 
is five cents, or ten, or fifteen; the trouble comes from 
allowing it to be fixed in the public mind. People 
have grown used to paying whatever prices are re- 
quired by market conditions for most of the com- 
modities they buy. For years prior to the war, the 
price of bread was one of the very few staple fixtures; 
as a result of this fact the baking industry lost in 
the aggregate millions of dollars before it was able to 





adjust its selling prices to the enormously increased 
cost of materials and manufacture. 

The public has now been largely educated to under- 
stand the necessity for a variable bread price, but 
there is always agitation for a return of the old 
system. Any baker who features in his advertising or 
other selling activity the fact that his bread sells regu- 
larly for a certain price is thereby tying his own 
hands, and in such a period as the present, when wheat 
prices are rapidly advancing, he renders himself pow- 
erless to meet the emergency in the only way it can 
be adequately dealt with. 


TRUE BAKING ECONOMY 

DVANCING wheat and flour prices, bringing with 

them the necessity for considering closely the nar- 
rowing margin between bakery costs and gross sales 
returns, mean that nearly every baker in the country 
is today paying renewed attention to the matter of 
economy. After a period of relatively easy profits, 
thanks to abnormally low wheat prices, the baking 
industry finds itself unable to reflect the increasing 
cost of flour in a higher selling price for its bread, 
owing to the inevitably slow upward movement of 
prices to the consumer. 

It is when the baker begins to think most earnestly 
about economy that he stands in the greatest danger 
of making a wrong choice. The easiest kind of econ- 
omy to practice is the one based on a lowering of 
quality. It takes no skilled economist to demonstrate 
that if a loaf of bread made with the best of ingredi- 
ents yields practically no profit, the margin can be 
increased by a depreciation in the quality of the ma- 
terials, and hence of the product itself. 

Many bakers attempt this course with the feeling 
that nobody is likely to know the difference. Here 
is where they make a fatal mistake. The taste for 
bread is a very subtle and delicately balanced affair, 
influenced far more by things of which the consumer 
is actually unconscious than by reasons or causes of 
which he takes definite cognizance. The baker who 
puts out a little poorer loaf of bread may, indeed, 
escape detection, but not only he, but the whole baking 
industry, will in the end pay for his act by finding a 
reduced market for baker’s bread. 

There are two kinds of economy which really count. 
One is the elimination of waste, which means knowing 
accurately just what each commodity and each service 
costs, and being sure that nothing is spent without 
bringing in its fair return. The other is in making 
full use of all that mechanical, physical and chemical 
science has to teach in the matter of baking technic. 
A new machine, which will do the work of an old 
one with more efficiency and less waste, or which will 
economize in human labor, is often the best and most 
enduring kind of economy in the long run. 

The baker just now is face to face with a market 
situation which inevitably .means a reduction of his 
profits. He can meet the situation only by greater 
economy in operation, but this economy must take the 
form of increased efficiency. Attempts to save money 
by lowering the quality of bakery products can result 
only in disaster. 


LITTLE THINGS 

OPULAR psychology is a strange affair, paying 

scant heed to logic or reason, and swayed largely 
by small matters of which people think scarcely at all. 
The baker who is concerned with extending and build- 
ing up his trade will do well to keep this fact in mind, 
not only in his publicity, but in connection with every 
phase of his business which brings him in contact 
with the public. 

For instance, not long ago a woman remarked that 
she and her car had narrowly escaped disastrous col- 
lision with a recklessly driven bakery truck. “No more 
of that baker’s bread for me,” she added, with a com- 
forting sense of getting even. Only a single customer, 





of course, and yet something more than that: a bad 
impression, likely to spread and show its influence in 
the most unexpected places. 

An unwashed window, an unswept sidewalk, an 
unpainted cart; the baker’s shop may itself be a model 
of neatness, and yet some trivial, unnoticed thing may 
all the’ time be associating his name in people’s minds 
with the idea of slovenliness. Over and over again 
there are demonstrations of the fact that a prejudice 
caused by a mere accident, a thing in itself of no real 
consequence, may produce an effect lasting for years. 
Business success or failure is profoundly influenced 
by the gum total of these accidents and their results. 

The baker, in his dealings with the consuming pub- 
lic, wants two things: an increase in the consumption 
of bakery products in general, and wider purchases of 
his own products in competition with those of other 
bakers. In the latter case the stock arguments of or- 
dinary salesmanship can do him little good; he cannot 
talk cheapness or quantity, and whatever he has to 
say about quality can, as a rule, be said with equal 
emphasis and truth by some of his competitors. His 
appeal must be largely indirect, through the creation 
of a public feeling favorable to himself and his goods. 

The baker who understands this will do his utmost 
to make every one in his employ recognize it equally. 
He will point out to them that in the bakery business 
it is the little things which, in the aggregate, are the 
big ones. He will show them how each individual bit 
of courtesy or discourtesy, of neatness or slovenliness, 
of zeal or inertia, has its influence on the public. When 
the entire establishment has learned to believe in and 
act on this principle, there is no longer reason to fear 
that the baker’s efforts to make good bread will be 
discounted by the apparently trivial things which are 
so potent to create public antagonism. 





BAKER’S RIGHTS DEFINED 

N INTERESTING suit involving the legal rights 

of bakers was recently tried in the court of Squire 
A. C. Hufford, at Northfork, West Virginia. The 
plaintiff in the action was the White House Bakery, of 
Northfork, the defendant, John Draco. The suit was 
brought to recover the price of thirty dozen sugar 
buns, which had been eaten by Draco’s cow. Draco, 
denying liability, filed a counter claim for two hun- 
dred dollars, alleged to be the value of the cow, which 
died as a result of eating the sugar buns. 

Circumstances resulting in the legal action were 
shown to be substantially as follows: The driver for 
the White House Bakery delivered the sugar buns on 
the porch of the Carswell grocery early in the morning 
and departed, leaving the barrel uncovered and un- 
guarded. Draco’s cow, happening by, ate the buns, 
overturned the barrel and subsequently drank her fill 
of branch water from a near-by stream. Her death 
followed. 

The owner of the Carswell store denied responsi- 
bility on the ground that deposit of the barrel of 
sugar buns on his porch did not constitute legal de- 
livery. The bakery maintained that the protection of 
its barrel of buns from cows was not a part of its 
duty. Draco, owner of the cow, in his counter claim, 
stated that had the cow profited by the ingestion of the 
sugar buns he would have admitted a part of the 
alleged debt, but, since her death resulted, the owner 
of the improperly exposed sugar buns clearly is re- 
sponsible. 

The Northwestern Miller is, unhappily, unable to 
acquaint its readers with the decision of Squire Huf- 
ford. Its correspondent gives it full and complete 
details up to the moment of the Squire’s finding in the 
law and the facts. Perhaps some of its West Vir- 
ginia readers may have followed the case and will be 
good enough to enlighten it, in which event the infor- 
mation will be passed on to its readers. The rights 
of bakers under such circumstances should be. made 
fully and widely known as promptly as possible. 
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MEETING OF NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 





Interesting Program of Entertainment and Addresses at Association’s Annual 


Convention Held at Swampscott — Large Attendance Con- 
tributes to the Success of the Gathering 


The two-day convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association was opened 
Sept. 29 at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., over 600 delegates 
being present. It was called to order by 
George C. West, of White River June- 
tion, Vt., president of the association. 
After prayer by the Rev. John Vanneav- 
er, pastor of the Swampscott Universal- 
ist Church, Charles H. Burleigh, of the 
General Electric Co., talked on “New 
England Made Goods,” and Horace Ww. 
Crider, president Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, related his 16 years’ 
experience in the trade. 

At the second day’s meeting, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Boos, internationally known 
chemist and food expert, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Mills, director of the Herald- 
Traveller Better Homes Bureau, Boston, 
were leading speakers. 

Other speakers included Barnard C. 
Black, president Display Products Cor- 
poration of New York; Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, of The Fleischmann Co; Dr. J. F. 
Curran, of the Near East Relief, and 
Miss Elizabeth MacDonald, of the Mod- 
ern Priscilla. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND SPORTS 


Frank R. Shepard was general chair- 
man of the convention committee, and 
great credit is due him for arranging an 
exceptionally good program which com- 
prised dancing, sports and games of all 
kinds, fancy costume ball, and a golf 
tournament. On Sunday evening, Sept. 
28, a general reunion was held and the 
assembly was entertained also by the ex- 
cellent orchestra of the New Ocean 
House. Monday afternoon was given 
over to sports and games of all kinds, for 
which there were appropriate prizes. 
Julius, Fleischmann worked hard assist- 
ing the judges to give decisions in the 
various contests. 

The annual costume ball took place on 
Monday evening in the exhibition hall, 
and was a brilliant affair. Several prizes 
were awarded, and the judges comprised 
Julius Fleischmann, George P. Reuter, 
and Albert Klopfer. The ladies’ first 
prize for most realistic costume went to 
Miss Norma Barnard, and second to 
Mrs. Holland; first men’s prize to Frank 
R, Shepard, and the second to C. Wick- 
ersham. For the most handsome cos- 
tume: ladies, first prize to Mrs. Birnie, 
second to Miss Johnson; men, first to J. 
F. Aubry, second to Mr. Cutler. Most 
comical costume, ladies, one prize was 
awarded to Mrs. H. D. Likins; men’s 
first prize to Richard Boswick, and sec- 
ond to Mr. Holland. Special prizes were 
also given to Miss Ruth Ferguson and 
Mr. Layton. 

The annual golf tournament on Sept. 
30 was a great success, and the winner 
of the association cup, who was also 
winner of the low gross score, was J. F. 
Grant, while H. Roeske secured the sec- 
ond low gross. W. E. Fuller was award- 
ed the first low net, and W. J. Kuhne 
the second. Winners of bridge prizes 
among the ladies were Mrs. R. Read and 
Mrs. O. Dreikorn, while W. D. Birnie 
and H. P. Griffiths were successful for 
the men. 

Between 500 and 600 were present at 
the annual banquet on the last evening, 
which was a great success. The decora- 
tions and music were exceptionally high 
class, and Frank R. Shepard made an 
excellent toastmaster. Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, 
termed the “Roosevelt of China,” was the 
speaker of the evening, and made a won- 
derful impression on the large audience. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT EXHIBITS 


One of the features of the convention 
was the fine exhibit of bakery equipment 
and supplies held in the exhibition hall, 
which was well attended by bakers and 
members of the allied trades. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a beautiful 
display down the center of the hall, com- 
prising its various advertising campaigns 
and eiverting matter. A large sign in 
the first booth read “Teaching 100,000,000 
People Every Day the Value of Baker's 
Bread.” ose present were Julius 


Fleischmann, Daniel P. Woolley, Henry 


R. Newcomb, W. D. Phillips, Corwin 
Wickersham, Wallace A. Cook, C. P. 
Oliver, G. Maynard, W. C. Fogg, R. 
Wirth, W. D. Birnie, R. W. Brooks, 
Gene Demeritt, T. J. Hogan, A. N. 
Campbell, H. B. Griffiths, P. E. Emery, 
M. S. Rhodes, E. C. Maynard, E, H. 
Meisterling, E. F. Gunther, T. H. Lynch, 
G. P. Brown, C. Cassie, T. F. Crowley, 
C. W. Cammett, A. A. Tanguay, John 
G. Fogg, H. W. Robinson, M. Johnston, 
W. J. Barry, Frank Clark, O. E. Sleeper 
and M., J. La Plant. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. had a combined display 
of their well-known flour brands, Bay 
State, Winona, Royal Mail and Town 
Talk. Representatives present were 
Paul T. Rothwell, M. E. Adams, T. U. 
Bodkin, A. G. Stevens and H. J. Gor- 
man, 

The Golden States Sales Corporation, 
New York, showed samples of milk prod- 
ucts, in charge of J. E, Mastens, C. E. 
Buell and C. B. Collis. 

The Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York, had a Lincoln doughnut ma- 
chine in operation and distributed fresh 
baked doughnuts. Those present includ- 
ed Roy Mauvais, president; B. C. Black, 
vice president; B. L. Marsh, Morton D. 
Wainwright and Paul Wetmore. 

The H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, showed 
pictures of a continuous bake oven. It 
also had a fine display of jellies, jams, 
extracts, and a full line of bakers’ sup- 
plies and machinery, together with a 
miniature bakeshop. Representatives 
present were E. C. Johnson, A. R. Tur- 
ner, J. W. Ross, H. R. Swift, R. R. 
Bostwick and O. G. Wheeler. 

The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., had an attractive booth featuring 
Parlac milk products. Milk was also 
distributed to the thirsty visitors from 
a life-size dummy cow. J. H. Braker 
was in charge. 

The New England Flour Co., Boston, 
displayed signs of Aristos flour, in 
charge of C. O. Case and C. Asquith. 

The Cunningham Spice Co., Malden, 
Mass., had samples of spices on display, 
under direction of W. E. Cunningham 
and J. M. Cosgrove. 

Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, 
featured milk, jams, jellies, pie fillings, 
extracts, colors, baking powders, and 
Middleby ovens. H. H. Kalbfleisch, E. 
C. Nissen, J. C. Doliber, R. A. Danskin, 
J. A. Ford, G. Nurse, J. Donahue and 
D. J. Gibson were present. 

Richard Megson & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., had doughnut and cruller equip- 
ment, in charge of Richard Megson and 
J. McGrath. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Cal., had a taking dis- 
play of Sun-Maid raisins, and samples 
were distributed by J. S. Love, W. W. 
Jones, C. Fink and H. C. Burmister. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
had a well-arranged booth with pictures 
of its various machines, four Read flour 
storage bins and sifting outfit, extra 
heavy duty machines, and Ekco high- 
speed dough mixer. Those present in- 
cluded O. R. Read, E. Fletcher, J. Lem- 
on and C. R. Ardussey. 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
exhibited a Wyandotte cleanser and 
cleaner for bakeries, mills, etc. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, New York 
and Boston, had a well-designed pyramid 
tent made of flour sacks, showing brands 
of mills this concern represents. It also 
engaged the Brunswick record orchestra, 
which gave a jazz band concert on the 
second morning. Representatives pres- 
ent included Frank Knighton, Henry 
Knighton, John J. Thompson, T. G. At- 
kerson, George W. Moody, president 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., was also 
present as a guest. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, made baking demonstrations from 
its various brands of flour, and dis- 
tributed rolls. Among those present were 
D. K. Yerxa, W. Zeek, F. W. Dickerman, 
P. H. Rogers, M. W. Buxton, E. M. 
Pearson, W. I. Squire, Jr., A. R. Carran 
and J. W. Newcomb. 





The Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coat- 
ed Paper Co, showed samples of waxed 
paper, in charge of J. Giles and D. 
Ramsey. 

H. G. W. Young, Boston, had a 
doughnut kettle, Roberts oven, food cut- 
ter, and cuber for citron and mincemeat, 
in charge of H. G. W. Young and three 
other representatives. 

Fred Bischoff, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
showed chocolate coatings and pure 
cocoas. Those present were J. Stack 
and J, Stack, Jr. 

Petri & Jones, Inc., Boston, exhibited 
a Petri rounder, gatling gun dust blower 
for cleaning motors and machines and an 
American four-pocket divider, in charge 
of G. H. Petri, J. O. Bergeron, I. A. 
Marshall and C. S. Cressy. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, had 
photographs of its various lines of ma- 
chinery. Albert A. Jones, P. A. John- 
son, W. N. Randall and S. F. Taylor 
were present. 

The Pick Co., Boston, displayed bak- 
ers’ malt, in charge of M. C. McLaugh- 
lin, J. White, G. La Grace and M. Her- 
shey. 

G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vt., exhibited a Blodgett oven, cabinet 
type, in charge of R. M. Thompson. 

I, J. White Co., Inc., New York, dis- 
played an “Easy” pan greaser, Those 
present were I. J. White, H. Lockwood, 
J. M. Wilde. 

The Sherwood Paper Co., Sommerville, 
Mass., showed samples of waxed paper, 
in charge of S. A. Jones. 

Aspegren & Co., Inc., New York and 
New Orleans, featured edible fats, un- 
der direction of E. R. Burritt and G. W. 
King. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, New 
York, had a rest room, and distributed 
samples of yeast. Those present includ- 
ed N. G. Manley, H. V. Shelby, H. 
Roeske and S. A. Wood. 


BAKERS IN ATTENDANCE 


Those present from Massachusetts: 
Justin E. Aubury, C. I. Bigley, George 
J. Popp, Pittsfield; S. Abbott, C. J. 
Blankinger, F. W. Blake, James Bur- 
nett, J. H. Barlow, George E. Carr, J. 
H. Drake, B. S. Ferguson, R. Ferguson, 
A. H. Hathaway, A. H. Huggins, C. E. 
Harris, Max E. Knopp, John Mitchell, 
William A. Parks, W. H. Shumway, F. 
R. Shepard, Carl W. Swanson, Anton 
Schatz, Boston; Gustave Arvidson, A. G. 
Swanson, T. Schmitt, John G. Welton, 
Worcester; A. Clinton Abbott, Victor A, 
Friend, Robert Friend, J. F. Kinery, 
Bertram B. Lewis, Melrose; Arnold 
Archamault, D. C. Bibeau, Cyprien Car- 
on, George A. Doyer, Philip D. More- 
house, Victor V. McKenzie, Charles G. 
Read, E. Woodward, Lawrence; Max 
Braun, W. A. Wegardle, Lynn; J. H. 
Barnard, N. Barnard, N. J. Guay, Wil- 
liam F. Damon, W. Jerome Gilbert, B. 
C. Lyndell, Wesley A. Meisner, D. F. 
Phelps, L. E. Phillips, L. A. Robillard, 
L. S. Bergeron, Somerville; O. F. Sylves- 
ter, Peabody; Arthur Clarke, Fall River; 
George I. Crane, Wollaston; Percy R. 
Candage, Brighton; Thomas A. Cushman, 
Whitman; H. R. Dietz, Otto M. Dreikorn, 
R. H. Dietz, Holyoke; Curtis J. Davi- 
dert, Robert Fyfe, J. P. Grant, Ernest 
W. Harmon, Edwin Osterland, A. Rous- 
seau, C. B. Stoddard, Edward Scally, 
Henry L. Turcotte, Lowell; H. P. Dion, 
Joseph P. Duchaine, N. A. Duchaine, 
New Bedford; F. M. Waters, W. H. 
Dietz, Ernest G. Freeman, Springfield; 
Joseph Dube, Salem; William B. Ernst, 
Jamaica Plain; H. R. Lloyd, Eugene F. 
Fish, North Adams; Thomas Hany, 
Chelsea; D. V. Hanks, Stoneham; W. N. 
Jenkins, Waltham; Edward A. Kollen, 
G. W. Nelson, Cambridge; C. E. Ken- 
nedy, Swampscott; Paul A. Koehler, 
Allston; H. J. La Valle, Millbury; Os- 
wald Mahn, Herman Schnetzer, Roxbury; 
W. J. Maginnis, W. S. Maginnis, James 
H. McManus, Robert Ware, E. G. Ken- 
nedy, Brookline; M. Macarthur, Arling- 
ton; J. H. Pflaumer, Weymouth; Er- 
hardt Schaltz, Dorchester; C. O. Swan- 
son, Fitchburg; John J. Caperty, Dan- 
vers. 

Rhode Island: A, J. Arnold, Arnold 
McCortney, Daniel F. Joy, Providence; 
J. J. Arnold, Saylesville; Henri Cham- 
paigne, Henry J. Gorman, Central Falls; 
J. W. Smith, Woonsocket; Louis F. UII- 
rich, Charles E. Warrender, Cranston. 

New Hampshire: E. H. Bilodeau, Lit- 
tleton; J. G. Bergeron, Somerset; E. A. 
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Bergeron, Rochester; Daniel Boisvert, 
Concord; E. W. Bonschau, Somerville: 
F. K. Dahlberg, A. Normand, Manches- 
ter; Earl R. Hall, Mathew O’Brien, Doy- 
er; F. W. Hersey, Portsmouth; E. ¢. 
Toussaint, Berlin. 

Connecticut: Carl R. Blanchard, F. | .¢ 
Roy Emanuelson, New Haven; Harry 
W. Blanchard, John Cederholm, C. John- 
son, Cornelia Winialski, H. Winialski, k. 
McLaughlin, K. Callan, Hartford; Elmer 
Mortensen, East Hartford; Fritz Mohr. 
M. Mohr, George S. Smith, South Man- 
chester; L. P. Faucher, North Grosvenor- 
dale; Charles Hoffman, O. F. Parker, 
New Britain; A. S. Martin, New Bed- 
ford. 

Pennsylvania: Horace Crider, Home- 
stead; Fred C, Haller, Pittsburgh. 

Vermont: W. S. Davis, St. Johnsbury: 
J. L. Denison, F. W. Denison, St. \|- 
bans; L. A. Girard, Burlington; B. \. 
Noyes, George C. West, White River 
Junction; Euclide Trahan, Swanton. 

Maine: Fred Darville, Alfred O, Fon- 
taine, Stanford; Everett B. Harris, W »t- 
erville; C. M. Juiganson, Walter Niss. 
Herluf Nissen, John J. Nissen, Portla: 

Colorado: J. A. Ferguson, Denver. 

New York: E. B. Kerrstead, New 
York City. 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS PRESENT 


Members of the Allied Trades rev 
tered: J. C. Staton, Zitna Life Insura: 
Co; Emile Frisch, American Bred 
Wrapper Co; L. McGregor Demare-! 
Harry Woodall, American Machine 
Foundry Co; F. E. Quick, Ameri 
Oven & Machine Co; W. J. Brockw 
B. E. Baker, American Tissue Mills: | 
J. Gibson, Ayer & McKinney; E. T. C! 
sold, Bakers’ Helper; G. W. Wheel: 
Bakers Review; A. Klopfer, C. A. G 
bau, Bakers Weekly; E. P. Hacker, J 
Kelley, Ballard Oven Corporation; E. 
Campbell, A. Holland, Campbell Co; \\. 
E. Fay, G. Z. Haddad, Champion }i 
chinery Co; Fred Choat, Fred W. Chott 
Co; J. Kerr, Jr., Corn Products S:i‘cs 
Co; J. J. Cotter, J. J. Cotter Advertis- 
ing Co; E. A. Hallenbeck, Elliott Serv- 
ice Co; H. C. Brill, S. Gumpert & (0: 
F. K. Hatfield, A. M. Seiber, F. K. Hit- 
field Co; Calvin Hosmer, F. J. Saulloie, 
C. H. Stolte, Hosmer, Stolte Co; F. \. 
Breed, Howard Paper Co; P. M. Zeig!: 
International Co; J. W. Pearson, J. \V. 
Kuhne, Invisible Color Print Co; Huzo 
Jaburg, Jaburg Bros., Inc; C, E. Hus- 
ton, Jennison Huston Co., Inc; Paul ?. 
Chapman, C. C. MacBurney, Edward 
Katzinger Co; C. D. Hoban, H. J. Keith 
Co; J. F. Lennon, B. T. Lennon, Jr., B. ‘! 
Lennon Sons’ Co; J. M. Brown, W. 5S 
Leavitt & Co; H. W. Medbery, J. F. Len 
non Co; J. D. Shoptaugh, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co; F. P. Emery, A. Holzman, ( 
H. Frack, J. Mitchell, Jr., Logan Joli- 
son Co; Joe Lowe, E. C. Baum, Jove 
Lowe Co; F. W. Achuff, F. E. Moore. 
Mathews Conveyer Co; R. A. Mckee, 
R. A. McKee Corporation; H. H. Hi!!, 
T. J. Nolan, Middleby Oven Mfg. Co: 
W. W. Hulbert, Monarch Chemical Co: 
W. J. Eisner, J. Bambrick, J. M. Got!- 
lieb, Newark Paraffin & Parchment P:: 
per Co; A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller; R. M. Crawford, Oven Equi): 
ment & Mfg. Co; B. S. Stone, Packaze 
Paper & Supply Corporation; L. J. Col- 
lins, Peerless Bread Machine Co; I. ‘J 
White, Petersen Oven Co; F. C. Dai 
forth, C. H. Sibley, Shawmut Waxe:! 
Paper Co; P. S. Siebert, Philip S. Sic- 
bert, Inc; T. Herrmann, P. J. Stueck. 
J. W. Stueck & Son; T. L. Cutler, Switt 
& Co; A. D. Belt, L. T. Whiteheac, 
Thomson Machine Co; C. W. Babcock. 
R. S. Schermer, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


= as > 1 


Among malt extract representative 
present was W. J. Meade, of P. Ballan 
tine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co, St 
Claire, Mich., was represented by F. EF 
Welch, who distributed handsome memo 
randum books. 


The State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., gave away flour sack pin 
cushions. Fritz Staasen looked after th« 
interests of this company. 


Brockway Dickie, secretary Unio 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich.. 
was an early arrival. George E, Dean, 
president of this concern, who was a! 
the Atlantic City convention, returned 
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to Albion, after spending a few days 
at New York City. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
contingent included W. C. Tench, J. L. 
Hensberry, J. F. Fairbinks, F. M. 
Thompson and S. W. Allen. 

Those present from the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, were George 
Hincke, president, J. B. M. Wilcox, sales 
manager, and J. H. Ismert. 

H. S. Leviston, flour broker, Boston, 
had with him W. R. De Long, W. Mackie 
and Miss Lillian D. Fox. This concern 
presented match boxes as souvenirs. 

Among the milk products representa- 
tives present were H. W. Walker, sales 
manager Dry Milk Co., New York, who 
motored to Swampscott, accompanied by 
his wife. 

E. E. Welch, P. G. Wiggin and E, M. 
Olmsted represented the Worcester Salt 
Co.. New York, and distributed song 
books which were used to good advan- 
tage at the banquet. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation had several representatives pres- 
ent. This concern is doing excellent 
work among bakers with its advertising 
and service campaigns. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, was accom- 
panied by F. C. Kellogg. The former 
was kept busy assisting late arrivals to 
secure hotel reservations. 

H. R. Ward, secretary and assistant 
sales manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, had with him W. Beebee, E. 
\, Stone, E. S. Jenkins, George Allen, J. 
Sullivan, W. L. Greenough. 

H. A. Sevigne, general manager Na- 
tinal Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. H., was accompanied by F. 
i. Spaulding, chief road mechanician. 
They also attended the Atlantic City con- 
vention. 

Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, was accompanied 
by her daughter, Mrs. Roy O’Brien, 
Lakeland, Fla. C,. S. Sharp, Hubbard 
Oven & Mfg. Co, New York, was also 
present, 

Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was pres- 
ent, accompanied by his wife. He had 
been spending a few days at New 
York and the convention at Atlantic 
City. G. B. Flynt from this company 
was also in attendance. 

Those present fiom the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were G. C. 
Thomas, G. M. Cass, H. B. Dennie, I. W. 
De Varney, H. H. Doty, J. H. Gemeau, 
J. F, Keating, H. M. Macdonald, J. C. 
Mott, H. T. Mangau, H. A. Northrup, 
H. G. Tyler, C. W. Woods, W. G. Tor- 
rey, P. H. Hansen. 

C. R. Chesley, J. A. Reardon and O. E. 
Schada looked after the interests of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Very 
favorable comment was made regarding 
this concern’s excellent style uf advertis- 
ing, both for bakers and censumers, dur- 
ing the American Bakers’ Association 
convention at Atlantic City. 


Paul M. wsselborn, president Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, and vice presi- 
dent Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, announced that a machinery 
exposition would be held by his associa- 
tion in the summer of 1925, possibly dur- 
ing the last week in August, but that 
the place for same had not yet been de- 
termined. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was host at a banquet to a party 
numbering about 20, which included the 
staff of M. J. Caplan Co., Inc., wholesale 
grocer, Lawrence, Mass., which handles 
this mill’s flour successfully in Lawrence, 
Lowell, Haverhill and Nashua. Repre- 
sentatives of the mill present were J. F. 
Armstrong, sales manager, W. E. Fuller 
and C. T. McCarthy. 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., presented as souvenirs gold Ever- 
sharp pencils to bakers, their wives, and 
wives of allied tradesmen. As some of 
the winners had departed from the con- 
vention before the results were an- 
nounced during the banquet, the Bay 


State Milling Co. requests that holders of 
numbers. 1116, 1155, 1222, 1263 and 1383 
mail their buttons to its Boston, Mass., 
office, 608 Old Chamber of Commerce, 
with their names and addresses, so that 
it can forward pencils in return. 
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HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
COMES TO OLD DOBBIN’S DEFENSE 


Some well-known mill representatives 
and brokers present: H. E. Gwinn, Gwinn 
Milling Co; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas 
City Milling Co; J. W. Irving, A. H. 
Brown & Bros., flour brokers; N. L. 
Hensley, Lindsborg Milling & Elevator 
Co; Alfred Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co; Franklin Edwards, E. F. Lawlor, 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc; Martin 
Luther, Minneapolis Milling Co; Otto 
Bresky, S. L. Tannenholz, R. Sacks, J. 
H. Crafton, L. S. Myers, R. T. Staaser, 
Seaboard Flour Co; D. Sands, L. F. 
Dray, W. J. Flynn, E. O. Jonah, J, M. 
Corcoran, W. L_ Evsor, Sands, Taylor 
& Woods, flour brokers; F. M. Davis, 
Commander Mill Co; F. T. Whaley, Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co; W. J. Menton, 
Hubbard Milling Co; J. H. Moore, E, A. 
Thompson, J. A. Hunter, Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc; F. H. Adams, W. B. 
Hanna, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 


Old Dobbin has his defenders. Also, 
it is made to appear that he will die 
hard in his battle against the encroach- 
ments of gas and electric trucks. 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., is putting forth some pal- 
pably anti-Dobbin propaganda, excerpts 
from which were published in The 
Northwestern Miller of July 16. This 
has aroused Wayne Dinsmore, secretary 
of the Horse Association of America, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, to a coun- 
ter statement. The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, Inc., he says, makes 
out an unwarrantably damaging case for 
Dobbin, “so at variance with the facts 





Winning Pair of Heavy Draft Horses at the Iowa State Fair 


ing Co; J. J. Kennedy, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co; G. C. Christ, W. S. 
Whitworth, International Milling Co; J. 
F. Brown, King M. as Milling Co; G. 
W. Moody, Weyauwega Milling Co; J. 
Brooks, Wabasha Roller Mill Co; J. E. 
Kimball, F. W. Wise & Co., brokers; L. 
Jahn, Potter & Wrightington, brokers, 
A. S. Purves. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES 

The Parrot Bakery has been opened 
in Trenton. 

William McCullough has opened a bak- 
ery in Hoboken. 

George Schisler has sold his bakery 
at Asbury Park to Malcom Vosburg. 

M. C. Johnson’s Ye Goodie Shoppe, 
Chatham, will move to 108% Main Street. 

The Jersey Baking Co., Hoboken, and 
the New Jersey Baking Co., West Ho- 
boken, have been incorporated. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





Frank A. Lyon, formerly in the credit 
agency business, now is secretary of the 
Bakers’ Club, New York. 


as to merit immediate reply.” The state- 
ment continues: 

“The reduction in horse use in New 
York and Chicago between 1917 and 
1920 was due principally to the war. 
Feed was high, labor scarce, profits 
great and motor trucks new. Their 
speed commended their use to mer- 
chants who saw a possibility of overcom- 
ing labor shortage; their principal dis- 
advantage, i.e., excessive cost of opera- 
tion, was not generally known. This is 
the real reason for the great decrease 
in horses in cities between 1917 and the 
close of 1920—not economy of motor 
trucks. 

“It is intimated in the article that the 
decrease is still continuing at a rapid 
rate. This is not true. 

“During the year ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
there were 35,873 horses in use in Chi- 
cago; for the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, 
there were 30,410, a loss of only 5,463 
in three full years, or 1,821 per annum. 
Figures given in the article for 1924 are 
not complete, because taken prior to 
close of work season. During the same 
three years, auto trucks of one ton ca- 
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pacity or less increased from 11,539 to 
26,145, and those over one ton capacity 
from 8,007 to 13,907; hence 14,606 light 
trucks and 5,900 trucks over one ton dis- 
played only 5,463 horses; rather costly 
replacement to the ultimate consumer 
when it takes 20,506 motor trucks to 
displace 5,463 horses. 

“The obvious answer, of course, is that 
business has increased. This is true, and 
it is equally true that most of the motor 
trucks now in use are on hauls beyond 
the horse zone of 20 miles travel per day. 
There is a place for both in city traffic, 
and truck advocates will not make per- 
manent gains by trying to put trucks in 
the horse zone. 

“New York had in March, 1921, 62,- 
254 horses, and to the best of my 
knowledge no census has been taken 
since. Figures compiled from hay and 
grain companies, based on sales of for- 
age, indicate that there has been some 
increase rather than a decrease in horses 
in New York in the last three years, and 
there is positive evidence. available in 
Philadelphia to show that horses have in- 
creased there from a total of 20,228 on 
Jan. 1, 1920, to over 25,000 on Jan, 1, 
1924, 

“The Society of Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., makes the direct statement 
that electric trucks are more adaptable 
to route work and more economical to 
operate. This is not true, and I hereby 
challenge the society to produce any 
evidence to that effect that will satisfy 
a committee of judges to be designated 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

“Figures compiled by the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America from companies own- 
ing both horses and electric trucks show 
the cost of operating a horse and wagon 
to be only $2.50@3 per day; the cost of 
the small electric trucks—capacity only 
750 lbs and 1,250 lbs—is $4 per day. 
The horse and wagon will draw loads 
up to two tons at cost just named; and 
electric trucks of two-ton capacity will 
cost, according to actual figures fur- 
nished by a large corporation in New 
York which is actually using some elec- 
trics, not less than $7 per day. The cost 
of a single horse, harness and wagon 
(two-ton capacity) is but $820, even 
when we include an extra horse for each 
two routes, i.e., operate each two routes 
with three horses; the cost of a two-ton 
electric truck is not less than $4,000— 
these figures furnished direct by the Ab- 
botts Alderney Dairies of Philadelphia. 
They add: 

“*When we pointed out this great dif- 
ference in investment and the difference 
in operating expense, the electric truck 
people argued that their truck would en- 
able the driver to do more work per 
day, thereby offsetting the difference in 
cost. We finally let them try service on 
one of the long routes. In the test two 
men with an electric truck were able to 
cover the route only one hour quicker 
than one man with a horse and wagon. 
The electric trucks were not purchased. 
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Prize Winning Team of the Purity Baking Co. at the Minnesota State Fair 
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We shall buy more horses this year, but 
no trucks; and we shall put horses on 
all work that can be done by horses, as 
fast as we can, using trucks that are re- 
placed for our outlying work. We find 
that experienced horses save much time 
in house to house milk delivery, and can 
be relied on to do the work 365 days a 
year, regardless of weather conditions. 
Any attempt to motorize the dairy busi- 
ness would result in the public paying a 
higher price for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts.’ 

“It is true that an electric truck can 
cover a greater distance per day than 
a horse; but this means nothing when the 
driver has all he can do to deliver goods 
or food products to the customers on a 
route that does not exceed 20 miles in 
length. As a matter of fact many routes 
do not require more than 8 or 10 miles 
travel per day; the vehicle is standing 
still ‘while the driver makes deliveries. 
Standing time on many routes is from 
seven to eight hours per day; traveling 
time does not exceed two hours. In such 
cases it is obviously advantageous to use 
the cheaper equipment—horse and wagon 
—to do all work that lies in such horse 
zone, i.e., routes not exceeding 20 miles 
per day. 

“Electric trucks have other serious 
practical disadvantages. The Chicago 
Cartage Co. had actual experience with 
six electric trucks. They were given a 
fair trial, and discarded for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“First. They lack reserve power. 
Horses can easily handle two or three 
tons over the usual four- or five-ton 
load; an extra tonnage, in any appre- 
ciable amount, stalls an electric truck, 

“Second. The electric truck proved to 
be a ‘fair weather truck,’ but zero weath- 
er chills a battery and depreciates its 
working efficiency at least 50 per cent. 
This occurs in cold weather during waits 
at depots. With battery strength dimin- 
ished one half by cold, a truck makes 
very little speed on the level, and cannot 
negotiate grades or hills at all. The Chi- 
cago Cartage Co. tried lining battery 
boxes to keep out cold, but to no avail. 
Electric truck deliveries in cold weather 
were so irregular and unsatisfactory that 
customers would not stand for them, and 
the company was forced to dispose of 
the trucks, 

“Needlessly expensive methods of de- 
livering goods may tickle the vanity of 
some young traffic manager who is flat- 
tered to his ruin by electric truck sales- 
men, but excessive cost is ruin to any 
business unless it be of such nature that 
an extremely wide margin of profit pre- 
vails. 

“One shot in closing: has any one ever 
seen any published figures on the number 
of electric trucks manufactured? On 
the number actually in use? The secrecy 
surrounding such figures is indeed sig- 
nificant. I have not been able to obtain 
such data from any source, nor have I 
found any motor truck manufacturer, 
dealer or agent who has been able to 
obtain such data. The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, Inc., has a good deal 
to say about the number of horses in 
use, but it is silent as the tomb about 
the number of electric trucks in use. 

“Let it produce such figures, backed 
by indisputable evidence, If it can prove 
that there are as many electric trucks in 
Chicago and adjacent suburbs as there 
are even of saddle horses in daily use 
in the same area, I will give $25 to the 
home for aged and indigent electric 
trucks, or any other charity the editor 
of The Northwestern Miller may desig- 
nate.” 

So much for that! And in evidence 
of the fact that the horse still holds his 
interest, comes an account of the great 
popularity of the pulling contests for 
draft horses and mules that were held 
this year at the Iowa State Fair. Con- 
servative estimates placed the crowds of 
spectators each day at more than 4,000. 
The tests formed a link in the chain of 
experimental projects being worked out 
by the Iowa Experiment Station and 
the Horse Association of America, which 
are expected to speed up the production 
of good horses and reduce the number of 
poor ones. 

The value of these tests, it is ex- 
plained, lies first in focusing the atten- 
tion of horse raisers and horse users on 
the great reserve power horses possess; 





and second, that no pair of horses can 
exert a tractive pull in excess of their 
own weight. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
BAKERS ARE ACTIVE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—One of the most suc- 
cessful meetings of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association was held at Okaw- 
ville, Oct. 2. Over 200 bakers and allied 
tradesmen were in attendance at the 
meeting, which was divided into two ses- 
sions, one in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon, with dinner at the Origi- 
nal Mineral Springs Hotel at noon, The 
attendance was greatly swelled by many 
St. Louis bakers, approximately 40 auto- 
mobiles taking bakers and allied trades- 
men from this city. The St. Louis Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Singing Society was in this 
group, and before the business session 
started in the morning was called upon 
for several songs. 

President George Wuller, Belleville, 
opened the meeting, and as this was the 
first one presided over by him he called 
upon all bakers present to give him their 
full support in making the organization 
of more value to them. Mayor Fischer, 
of Okawville, welcomed the bakers in a 
very pleasing manner, speaking particu- 
larly of the necessity of bread in every- 
day life. Mr. Wetzel, a baker of Mount 
Carmel, responded to the address of wel- 
come. 

Eugene Lipp, Chicago, president IIli- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry, 
the first speaker on the program, stressed 
the ability to succeed only through the 
proper co-operation of all. He said that 
in working toward this co-operation the 
state association intended to hold many 
group meetings in the future, and praised 
the southern Illinois bakers for the ad- 
mirable way in which they were already 
working together. Sectional associations, 
he continued, are of great assistance in 
removing petty jealousies and poor trade 
practices. 

Mr. Lipp also spoke of the necessity of 
studying the relation of costs to selling 
prices, and advocated fair prices, fair 
profits and a fair living for all bakers. 
He said that the best way to meet out- 
side competition is by making excellent 
goods, and to this end group meetings 
are of value in helping bakers correct 
poor shop practices. 

C. E. Sceullen, a combustion engineer, 
spoke on oven heating and the ways in 
which loss in fuel through improper 
burning may be overcome. He said that 
much can be saved in the average bake- 
shop through intelligent operation of the 
heating plants. 

Karl P. Keeney, a demonstrator for 
The Fleischmann Co., in giving a talk 
on shop practices, dealt largely with the 
subject of fresh bread. In defining stale- 
ness he said: “Staleness as applied to 
bread means chiefly the evaporation of 
the moisture both during dough fermen- 
tation and while baking. How can we 
retain this moisture? By strengthening 
the gluten, which is the moisture retain- 
ing power of the flour and also of baked 
bread. The cell walls of the pores of 
white bread are very thin when the 
dough is old or overmatured; then the 
oxidation takes place very rapidly, and 
the result is a stale loaf. 

“Ninety per cent of poor bread today 
is caused by overaging in the doughs, 
which results in coarse grain, thick crust 
and lack of flavor. This condition is all 
brought about by a decomposition of 
the gluten in the flour due to long fer- 
mentation. As before stated, gluten is 
the gas and moisture retaining power of 
flour, and when it is so weakened it is 
bound to let the moisture escape.” 

As to proper mixing, Mr. Keeney said: 
“Too little attention has been given by 
the bakers to this important subject, and 
it is common to find doughs that are 
undermixed. Some flours can be over- 
mixed, but I do not believe bakers using 
slow-speed mixers need be afraid of this. 
Proper mixing is to combine all dough 
batch ingredients into a homogeneous 
mass, with a perfect distribution of each. 
A mixing period of 10 or 15 minutes is 
not sufficient to bring about the desired 
result. Work the water into the gluten 
by giving a good mixing. About 25 or 
30 minutes are required in a slow-speed 
mixer, Of course, much less time is re- 
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quired when using high-speed mixing ma- 
chines.” 

In the afternoon O. W. Hall, Chicago, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
spoke briefly regarding a number of 
loaves of bread which he had scored 
during the morning. Many bakers had 
brought loaves with them, and it was 
impossible for Mr. Hall to speak indi- 
vidually about each. Throughout his re- 
marks he stressed the necessity of using 
particular care in fermentation. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
urged the bakers to pay more attention 
to their delivery systems. He said that 
in many cases he believed too long hauls 
were being made and that the profit in 
the bread sold on such long hauls was 
largely wiped out by the delivery cost. 
Throughout the meeting Mr. Hartley was 
frequently called upon to express his 
ideas on various phases of the baking 
business, and his presence did much 
toward making the meeting a success. 

M. O. Densby, president Chicago Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, congratulated 
the association on the number of bakers 
present, and spoke of the good that came 
from such meetings. George Chussler, 
secretary Illinois Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, briefly addressed the meet- 
ing, offering the services of the state 
association whenever they could be of 
value. Plato Priegle, president St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Association, spoke of the 
value of harmony in an industry, and 
cited as an example the St. Louis asso- 
ciation, 

The only business affecting the per- 
sonnel of the association was the an- 
nouncement by President Wuller that D. 
P. Young, who had been secretary-treas- 
urer of the association for several years, 
had resigned from that office, and in his 
place the executive committee had ap- 
pointed W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ALL AROUND WISCONSIN 


Bread Sales Increasing—Good Demand for 
Fancy Goods, Cakes and Pastries— 
Chain Stores Cutting Prices 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—One of the most 
encouraging signs in the local bakery 
trade is that the employment situation 
continues to improve. During Septem- 
ber, for instance, payrolls of typical in- 
dustries used as a basis for compilations 
by governmental agencies increased 
greatly, and weekly reports since Oct. 1 
show the gain well sustained. 

The end of the vacation season and 
the reopening of schools has generally 
stimulated the demand for bread. The 
high price of flour seems to be exerting 
a favorable effect upon bakers’ business, 
because less bread is being baked in the 
home. There has been no increase in the 
price of bread. 

The wholesale bakeries had a good 
summer trade, and the early fall has 
brought a gratifying increase in sales. 
The smaller bakeries are doing an active 
business in fancy goods, cakes, pastries, 
etc., although on the bread end they feel 
the effect of the strenuous competition 
offered by chain groceries, which are still 
underselling the independent stores. 

Wisconsin, as one of the greatest po- 
tato raising states, is producing 5,000,000 
bus more this year than last, the forecast 
being for 31,000,000 bus. Usually a 
bumper potato crop has an adverse ef- 
fect on bread sales in winter, but bakers 
are not worrying over the situation. 





NOTES 


The South Side Bakery, 485 South 
Main Street, Fond du Lac, has been pur- 
chased from Henry Sorenson by Oliver 
Snow. 

The old power plant building at St. 
Agnes Hospital, Fond du Lac, is being 
remodeled to provide both a laundry and 
a bakery. 

John Kurz, operating a bakery at 600 
Fifth Avenue, Milwaukee, was vindicated 
by a jury of charges of violating the 
health rules. 

Jung’s Bakery, Ladysmith, has in- 
stalled a Triumph cookie dropper with a 
capacity of 50 Ibs and a production rate 
of 200 per minute. 

John Schmidt has sold his Home Bak- 
ery, Sturgeon Bay, to John Lipperer, and 








plans to move to Milwaukee and engage 
in the bakery business. ’ 

A bakery has been opened in Rhine- 
lander by William Usher, who for three 
years has conducted a tea room and deli- 
catessen store in the same city. 

Simon J. Hepfinger, proprietor City 
Bakery, Park Falls, has sold the busine<s 
to Henry Wenninger, who has conduct, 
a shop at Butternut for several years 

The Belle City Bakery, 619 Hamilton 
Street, Racine, is producing an all-mi)\ 
loaf, which is being distributed to 4}! 
groceries handling Belle City product 

The J. Gerhardt Baking Co., Fond (uy 
Lac, has been admitted to members! p 
in the Fond du Lac Credit Men’s As~o- 
ciation, composed of manufacturers «)\d 
wholesalers. 

The Rotter Baking Co., Milwaukee 
leading wholesale concern, has let c 
tracts for the erection of an additi., 
and for remodeling its present plant » 
513-517 Reservoir Avenue, at a cost 
$25,000. 

Fire caused an estimated loss of $5, 
in the Purity Bakery, Kenosha, Oct. 
According to the fire chief, an w 
tended gas stove lighted to handle ; 
batch of doughnuts was responsible 
the blaze. 

Fred Zeitler, for six years chef at | 
Elks’ Club, Kenosha, has resigned 
establish himself in business at 1005 Pr i 
rie Avenue, where he will conduct a ho 
bakery and deal in fancy goods, deli 
tessen and groceries. 

The R. B. Wrigley Co., Minneapo 
has taken a 15-year lease on ground fi 
space in the Plankinton Arcade Bui 
ing, Milwaukee, involving rentals 
$300,000, and will on Nov. 1 open a : 
taurant with a capacity of 4,000 pers 
a day. The area is 56x102, and a 1 
zanine with 2,500 square feet will \« 
added. 

The Universal Grocery Co., which 
headquarters at Madison, and mar! :t 
large quantities of bread, has opened 
thirty-eighth store in Fond du | «. 

James H. Diebold is manager. This c 
pany intends to operate a store in e 
city of 5,000 or more inhabitants in \\ ‘s- 
consin. Sixteen are maintained in M«ili- 
son alone. 

Frank G. Miller, manager Great \t- 
lantic & Pacific store on Sixth Stri:t, 
Racine, has been promoted to assist it 
superintendent, in charge of the 17 stu'es 
in the Racine-Kenosha district. He - 
ceeds Fred Mindermann, who has | 
transferred to the Milwaukee dist: 
which includes a large bakery at | 
Park Street. 

The Central Baking Co., Ashland, i 
new corporation ‘capitalized at $80,' 
which succeeds to the business opera! 
as the Central Bakery, established 
years ago by H. P. Christiansen, who 
mains the principal owner and the act 
manager. The original assets of & 
have grown to more than $50,000, : 
include a new bakeshop and store in A 
land, and a branch store and warehoi-c 
in Ironwood, Mich. Smaller branc 
have been opened in a number of ot 
cities. 
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COTTON PICKERS DEMAND PIE 


A Negro can pick more cotton w!)n 
he has plenty of pie. Satisfy his sw: 
tooth and he can make the white sta} 
fly. The more cotton he picks the mo 
money he makes and the more he spen -. 
Hence grocers of Wellston, Okla., ha 
to keep sweet goods on hand in abu - 
dance during the cotton picking seaso. 
as Negro pickers gather there from ma! 
sections of the South. 

“Pies and cinnamon rolls are what t! 
Negroes demand principally,” says | 
L. Haas, proprietor of the only bake: 
in the town, “and sometimes we have ‘> 
run night and day to keep them su} 
plied. They also require a lot of cand. 
and we have installed a candy makin: 
department in the bakery.” 

Good crops have brought prosperi' 
to Wellston, and the baker has share’! 
liberally in it. He recently bought a new 
buitding and installed a brick oven ar 
made other improvements. He sells ‘? 
local ers and others in near-by town:. 
Mr~. Haas is in charge of the telephore 
exchange. 
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“Give “Us ‘Ohis Day Our Daily Bread” 


definite and sometimes a critical relationship, but 

they seldom achieve any manner of identity. Nev- 

ertheless there is an artistic quality in bread, and 
it has been well demonstrated. 

In the Art Institute of Detroit, Mich., there is a 
marble statue by a French sculptor, Bertha Girardet, a 
gift of a Detroit woman who admired the work at an 
exhibition in France and brought it back with her to 
America. Across the base of this block of stone runs 
the inscription, “Donnez Nous Aujourd’hui Notre Pain 
Quotidien,” which, translated from the French, is the old 
familiar phrase from the Lord’s Prayer, “Give Us This 
Day Our Daily Bread.” 

In the abstract, it is difficult to think of a loaf of 
bread as a subject for 
reproduction in high 
art. From the commer- 
cial point of view there 
is much, of course, that 
is artistic in the baker’s 
product. A glimpse of 
any baker’s window, or 
of the pages of journals 
devoted to the operative 
craft of baking, reveals 
highly decorative pas- 
tries and breads that in 
the sense of craftsman- 
ship and ornamentation 
richly deserve the ad- 
jective “artistic.” But 
it is a rare thing in the 
world of high art, the 
world of salons and mu- 
seums, for a loaf of 
bread to emerge from a 
sculptor’s chisel. 

The loaf, of course, 
is not the whole of the 
French artist’s concep- 
tion. It is, in fact, only 
an underlying motive. 
The symbolism of bread 
is what the artist has 
chiefly in mind. But even the symbolic relationship be- 
tween so lowly a thing as a staple foodstuff and high art 
has seldom been recognized. Food is not always a thing 
of beauty to the artist’s eye—though at times it may 
prove to be exceedingly attractive! Many a canvas has 
been daubed with luscious fruits and fish and dead ducks, 
but in them the painter has seen more than mere food, if 
he has had them in mind as eatables at all. 

With bread it is different. That is an object that 
has great human significances. The idea is one that has 
been played upon by the poets of all ages. It is capable 
of being rendered into a universal symbol of life. 

Viewed thus, it is difficult to understand why bread 
should have been so comparatively neglected by the artist. 
Loaves have appeared, of course, on many a canvas, but 
mostly they were incidental—a subservient theme. 

The French artist whose work stands so fittingly in 
a museum of the western hemisphere, chief provider of 
the world’s bread, has put into her block of marble all the 
feeling and simple emotionalism of that celebrated paint- 
ing, “The Angelus.” Here are more of the fundamentals 
of life and philosophy than are ordinarily capable of 


yf and art, it will hardly be disputed, have a 





being crowded into a single artistic effort. A family, 
sitting down with thanksgiving to daily bread—this is the 
very substance and significance of life itself. 

The baker of bread is exalted by such a memorial 
in marble. He is much honored by its conception. But 
he must share with the grower of the grain and the miller 
who grinds it. His is only the last step in the great 
industry of bread making. 

The Northwestern Miller has more than once called 
attention to this unity of baker and miller, of grower and 
shipper, as may be seen from the following paragraphs 
clipped from its files: 

“Outwardly the departments of this industry appear 
to have little closeness of relationship; sometimes, in- 
deed, it has seemed as if their interests involved a certain 
degree of mutual antag- 
onism. Underlying all 
this superficial diversi- 
ty, however, is the great 
unity of common serv- 
ice. The man who 
raises the wheat, the 
man who makes possible 
its distribution, the rail- 
road which transports 
first the wheat itself 
and then the product 
manufactured from it, 
the miller who grinds it 
into flour, the dealer 
who brings it to the 
final purchaser, and the 
baker who converts it 
into bread and other 
forms of food, all are 
simply parts of one im- 
mense organization. 

“A few months ago 
a speaker at the con- 
vention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at French Lick 
concluded his address 
by saying that some 
day there will be a 
great trade convention of the Daily Bread Industry. 
When that convention assembles and its members get to- 
gether in real friendship and accord, then the problem of 
increasing America’s bread consumption will be virtually 
solved. * % 
“As the sense of unity of service grows ever deeper 
each baker will establish closer and more friendly rela- 
tions with the miller who supplies him with his flour. He 
will look less for cheap bargains, no matter whence they 
come, just as he would now never think of- going from 
lawyer to lawyer to find which one would handle his case 
for the smallest fee. 

“Prosperity for baker and miller alike demands the 
consumption by the American people of more bread, 
bought at a fair price. This means better bread with 
the cost of manufacture stabilized by an equitable dis- 
tribution of expenses and profits. Only by working 
closely and harmoniously together, in an alliance based 
on the sense of common service and mutual dependence, 
can the bakers and millers give the people such bread as 
they ought to have, and at a price that shall be fair to 
all alike.” 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AND IRELAND 


which supply bakers with materials, 

and because of the existence of spe- 
cial funds raised for the purpose, young 
men in the baking trade here never before 
had such an easy path to technical edu- 
cation in their trade. There are some 
£400 (about $2,000) provided for schol- 
arships and exhibitions at the National 
Bakery School, London, while £100 or 
more are available at Manchester Tech- 
nical School, £150 at Cardiff Technical 
College, £100 or more at Leeds Technical 
School, and £100 at the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. 

There is thus a fund of some £850 
subscribed each year from _ various 
sources to help young men who are 
anxious to obtain the training which the 
schools in the various districts provide. 
There are five full-time schools in Eng- 
land and Scotland, besides some 14 or 
15 institutions which have established 
evening classes, principally for confec- 
tionery. The Birmingham and Liver- 
pool education authorities have much in- 
creased the facilities for bakery classes 
at their institutions, and eventually there 
will probably be full-time schools estab- 
lished at both centers. 

There are no available figures as to 
the numbers who have enrolled at the 
various institutes; the only ones pub- 
lished are those of the National Bakery 
School. The full-time classes there are 
full from the beginning, the number hav- 
ing already reached the total of 51. The 
evening confectionery and bread classes 
account for 140 to 150 students more. 
For the first time in 17 years there is to 
be a series of lectures for journeymen 
and foremen bakers, on Saturday eve- 
nings. ‘These do not begin until late in 
October, so that the number of entries 
is not yet available, but it is anticipated 
that it will be large. 


B’ THE generosity of several firms 


BREAD PRICES 


The price of bread in London still re- 


mains officially at 19¢ per 4 Ibs, al-, 


though flour prices are back at the figure 
at which bakers were clamorous for a 
rise to 20c. But competition is very 
keen, and no further advance is at pres- 
ent looked for. Millers make the bakers’ 
position very difficult, as they are almost 
weekly issuing notices to the press, an- 
nouncing changes in the price of flour, 
while the loaf remains at the same figure. 

In seaside districts the price is 20c, 
and in Manchester and Birmingham it is 
18c. In Glasgow the figure is 19c, while 
in Belfast, where conditions are much as 
they are in Glasgow, it is 2le, and in 
Dublin 22c, 

Belfast bakers allow the retailer only 
1%c on four loaves, while in London he 
gets 2c for the same quantity. The dif- 
ference appears more pronounced still 
if the prices of bread in the respective 
districts are taken into account. Thus the 
small shopkeeper in London gets 4c on 
an expenditure of 34c, or 12 per cent, 
while the Belfast retailer gets only 3c 
on an expenditure of 42c, or about 7.1 
per cent. 


A QUIET EXHIBITION 


The exhibition at Wembley is blamed 
for a falling off, in both attendance and 
interest at the annual Bakers’ Exhibi- 
tion in London just concluded, but the 
show was well up to the standard in the 
matter of competitions, and there were 
more exhibitors than ever. The Scottish 
confectionery classes showed a healthy 
revival, probably because faith in the 
Glasgow show, which in anticipation was 
to rival the London one, is decidedly on 
the decline. 

The Irish bread entries were up con- 
siderably. In the English bread classes 
the number was slightly down, but there 
was an increase in confectionery, One 
very noticeable feature about the deco- 
rative exhibits was that, among the prize 
winners, there were no foreign names. 
As a matter of fact, the leading winners 
were all young men, and four of these, 
who practically divided all the higher 
prizes among them, were past students 
of the National Bakery School, London. 

The “Challenge Trophy” was won by 


Mr. Stanton, of Hednesford, who was a 
National school student, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who won the Bronze Medal in 
the same class, was another. The prizes 
for three-tier and one-tier wedding cakes 
also went to Mr. Stanton, while those for 
the two-tier cake and the birthday cake 
were won by Mr. Parish, another Na- 
tional school student. Young men do 
not get at that school the complete train- 
ing that enables them to secure those 
awards against all comers, but they get 
a sound foundation and a compelling in- 
centive which forces them forward to 
the extent of their inherent ability. There 
were many other prize winners in the 
confectionery classes who also owe much 
of their success to the training gained 
at the National school. 

Tn the bread classes ex-students are 
not so prominent, as the majority take 
to the confectionery side of the business, 
but the first and second in the Students’ 
Cottage Class and the first for wheat 
meal in the open class were all won by 
National school students. No less than 
eight of the judges in the several com- 
petitions were old students of that 
school. 

QUITE A NEW TROUBLE 

A friend has shown me a peculiar and 
interesting thing, in connection with 
sugar icing on cake. Part of the piped 
work, soon after it is laid on the cake, 
changes from a pure white to buff. All 
the parts of one pattern, piped in suc- 
cession, do not become buff, but only the 
parts first done. The trouble is not due 
to grease soaking through the sugar, as 
it is not the masking sugar next the cake 
that changes, but the piped parts, 

In trying to locate the trouble, the 
brand of sugar has been changed, and 
the liquid medium, including whites of 
eggs, and the blue, but the trouble still 
appears, The sugar that is colored gives 
a slight yellow liquid, indicating that the 
coloring matter is soluble. Evidently the 
metal of the piping tube, probably an 
alloy, is slightly soluble in something 
contained in the icing; it may be in the 
acid, or in some material used as a pre- 
servative in the egg whites, or possibly 
it forms a colored chemical compound 
with the sugar itself. 

The mystery has not been solved, and 
the material actually available is not suf- 
ficient for continued and detailed analy- 
sis. Chemical action with the metal of 
the piping tube when the work is first 
started seems the only reasonable ex- 
planation, and the possible cure is prob- 
ably to wash the tubes carefully in a 
suitable liquid before starting to pipe. 
This particular trouble is quite new here. 

NOT OCCULT 

For some reason, difficult to discover, 
spots, generally blue or purple, appear in 
baker’s dough, and make the poor man’s 
life miserable. I have just heard of a 
case in which the spots appeared in the 
dough in a sort of uncanny way. A 
small batch of bread was made from a 
certain flour, and soon the dough showed 
a number of blue spots. Another small 
batch of fancy bread dough was made 
from the same flour, and had no spots. 
These tiresome visitors kept bobbing up 
on other occasions, and were generally 
absent when the baker expected them to 
appear. 

The history of the trouble is little more 
helpful. On one occasion, when Amer- 
ican millers took more pride in the ap- 
pearance of their flour packages for ex- 
port than they do now, the bags came 
here with pretty designs, in inks of sev- 
eral colors. One flour, I think from St. 
Louis, had its name, Paragon, printed in 
blue ink on the cotton bags. Whenever 
this flour was used, blue spots appeared 
in the dough. Eliminating one flour 
after another in the bread mixture, in- 
cluding Paragon, the trouble did not 
stop. It was ultimately discovered that 
the baker’s aprons, as they passed out 
and in among the bags in the flour store, 
flicked the ink on the bag, which had be- 
come very dry, forming a fine dust, and 
the particles settled on any open b 
of flour. The particles = invisible 
while dry in the flour, but expanded into 








patches as large as pin heads after wet- 
ting. 

On another occasion the spots, which 
appeared intermittently, were traced to 
powder from indelible pencils which had 
been sharpened in the bakery. It seemed 
that deliverers, waiting their turn to 
“book in,” were in the habit, particularly 
on wet or cold nights, of sitting on the 
table in the bakehouse. Using indelible 
pencils, they without thought sharpened 
these near the table, and sufficient of the 
powder from the pencil settled on the 
table, trough, or sacks, to make spots 
in the baker’s dough on the following 
day. 

A well-known London baker, a few 
years ago, was threatened with an action 
at law because the lady of the house of 
one of his customers had a most remark- 
able blue coloration in her mouth when 
she ate his bread. It was ultimately as- 
certained that an indelible pencil was 
again the cause. One of the lady’s own 
sons had been sharpening a pencil near 
the platter on which the bread was cut, 
and sufficient dust had fallen on it to 
contaminate the bread. 

It is claimed that such spots have been 
traced to the cones or rice flour used for 
dusting, the result of some whitening 
process used in their manufacture. There 
have been surmises plenty about “im- 
provers” used by millers causing blue 
spots for bakers, but I know of no case 
in which the guilt has been established. 
Coloration due to bacteria has also been 
surmised but not proven. The conditions 
under which bread is made are not con- 
ducive to the growth of color producing 
bacteria. 

FLOUR TAINT 

A Dutch friend informs me that a 
good many cases of oil taint have oc- 
curred in flour imported into Holland 
from the United States. His firm has 
had flour so tainted, but found that, if 
the bags were opened and allowed to 
stand open a few days, the odor disap- 
peared, 

The trouble seems due to indiscrim- 
inate loading of copra and oil cake in 
the same hold as the flour. Copra is im- 
ported into Holland in large quantities 
for margarine manufacture, and oil cake 
for cattle feed. American cake is so 
rich in oil that the practice is not un- 
known of recrushing the cake, extracting 
a further portion of oil, and then press- 
ing into cakes of less richness, 

It seems that these oily cargoes, par- 
ticularly in hot seasons, give out an odor, 
and flour in the same hold may readily 
absorb it. However, there is always the 
possibility that, while the outside of 
meee containing flour may have the 
oily odor, the contents may be quite free. 
There have been cases in which inspec- 
tors, taking samples, have contaminated 
their hands by touching the outside of 
the flour bags, and have then wrongly lo- 
cated the odor as in the flour. 

In other days, when the distribution of 
cargo was not so carefully attended to 
as now, it was a quite common experi- 
ence to have flour smell like tar, or like 
onions, or to be badly tainted with kero- 
sene. Some odors are not ultimately 
harmful in bread, as they disappear dur- 
ing baking. The smell of kerosene, how- 
ever, cannot be so dispersed. 


BAKER AND PU"LIC 

Every move forward the baker makes 
in the matter of service to the public 
seems to carry with it the germ of more 
trouble. The evolution of the practice 
of wrapping bread here is interesting, 
but bakers, it seems, are afraid of being 
carried further and quicker than they 
desire. The pioneers of wrapping, espe- 
cially in London, made the most of the 
innovation. They wrapped for nothing 
and, in consequence, built up quite large 
businesses. Once well established, they 
dropped into line with others and 
charged for wrapping. Then a_ ve 
large firm, that had hitherto held back, 
adopted wrapping and made no charge. 
All the others, except one firm, had to 
drop their extra charge 

In Manchester, where the bread has 
always been baked in pans, wrappin 
was taken up almost immediately an 
simultaneously by all the larger firms, 
and competition is so keen that no extra 
charge could be made. The public is 
taking very kindly to wrapped bread. On 
inquiry at several dairies, I am informed 
that, because pan bread is wrapped and 
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crusty bread is not, many people are 
grumbling, but still tentatively changing 
over from the crusty loaves they like to 
the pan loaves they care less for. They 
complain about the wrapped loaf becom- 
ing tough of crust. 

Whenever a machine is produced that 
will expeditiously wrap crusty loaves, it 
will be used by those who are anxious 
about protecting their trades. But bak 
ers are not enamored of the prospect 
Pan bread they find much easier to make, 
to bake, and to handle. After the wrap 
ping experience with pans, they fear that 
to wrap crusty shapes will only mean giy- 
ing the public more for nothing, as the y 
cannot anticipate the making of an ex 
tra charge, although more waxed pape r 
would be used, and more time and spac: 
needed for handling. 

Joun Kirkianp 





PREMIER MACDONALD’S 
VENTURE IN BISCUITS 


Lonpon, Eno.—Sir Alexander Grant 
started his industrial life, many years 
ago, as an apprentice baker. By char- 
acter and faithful work he climbed to 
be managing director of one of the lary- 
est and most enterprising biscuit firnis 
in Britain. He has accumulated a fo 
tune, or at least what is accounted 
fortune here, and a little over a year ag 
felt safe in presenting £100,000 to the 
Advocates Library, Edinburgh—reall: 
the Scottish National Library—by way ot 
an endowment. He was born at a vi! 
lage in the east of Scotland very 
Lossiemouth, where our present adam 
minister first saw the light, and tl! 
parents of the two boys were friend 
Both have attained to high positions 
different kinds, and by different roads, 
but no one has a disparaging word to 
say about the character and high idea 
of either. 

Mr. Grant, in March of this year, wis 
made a baronet, and in June it w 
publicly announced that Premier Ramsv\ 
Macdonald’s name had appeared on Mc- 
Vitie & Price’s share list—the biscuit 
firm of which Sir Alexander Grant 
managing director—as the holder of 39.- 
000 preference shares, on which a fixed 
dividend of 7% per cent is paid. The 
shares, therefore, will produce an annu:! 
return of £2,925. 

The discovery at once started scanda 
mongers. The explanation given was that 
the prime minister, being a poor man, 
and too poor to keep a motor car, his 
friend, being rich, determined to provic: 
the car, and a sufficient endowment tv 
keep it moving. Some critics suggest « 
connection between the baronetcy in 
March and the motor car endowment in 
June, but the majority of people are 
more inclined to regard the whole epi 
sode with bewildered amusement. 

There are few rich people who ar 
anxious to provide their poorer friends 
with luxurious motor cars and the where 
withal to run them, and so few deserv- 
ing people who have such generou 
friends. Nevertheless, we are all won 
dering what the prime minister’s socialis! 
friends will have to say about the dea! 
The word “capitalist,” in any and ever: 
form, is anathema to the socialist, or a 
least he pretends it is, yet here is th: 
leader of the party, who cannot, nor eve 
could, make a biscuit, proceeding to tak: 
nearly £3,000 per annum out of thi 
profits from biscuits and such goods 
which others must labor at, while h: 
makes no return whatever. 

There are already rumblings in th 
party, and developments are sure to oc 
cur when a new election arrives. In th 
meantime, bakers are enjoying the situa 
tion. They claim Ramsey Macdonald as 
“one of us.” The factory bill now befor: 
Parliament prohibits night work in bak- 
eries, and although biscuit baking, for 
some inscrutable reason, was exempted 
from the prohibition in former bills, it 
is not exempted in this one. The new 
biscuit maker will have a difficult réle 
in reconciling his interests as_ biscuit 
maker with those of prime minister while 
his government is responsible for this 
new factory bill. 

JoHN KirkKianp. 





R. D. Ward, of the Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, believes in doing things, 
not merely talking about them. 
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FLORIDA’S NEWEST BAKERY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


I asked a man if he knew A. B. Lee. 
“Yes, sir, I do,” he said. “I ought to. 
He is in Who’s Who in Tampa. He is 





Lee Baking Co.’s Plant in Tampa Embodies All the Latest Ideas in Bakeshop 
Construction—The Story of a Man and His Vision 


One day Michelangelo was walking up 
a back alley in Rome. He saw a large, 
discarded stone. You know the rest. He 
carved from that stone a beautiful angel, 
at which the world has ever since mar- 
veled. So, next time you see a stone, 
remember it may have an angel in it. 
Just so with men. There is a good story 
in nearly every man you meet, if you 
could just carve it out! It would take 
an O. Henry to tell them as they should 
be told, but O. Henry is not with us, so 
1 am going to tell you one. 

A. B. Lee was elected to the board 
of directors of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation at the convention in Jackson- 
ville. He was with the Campbell inter- 
ests in the Middle West for a number of 
vears, and before that was superintend- 
ent for the French Bakeries Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. Mr. Lee 
was born in Ore- 
gon, and has 
worked in a bake- 
shop since he was 
a boy. He quit 
once to sell flour, 
but got homesick 
and went back to 
the bench. 

When Win Camp- 
bell sold out, A. 
B. Lee decided to 
go into the baking 
business for him- 


self. He looked 
over four or five 
places. A friend 


told him there was 
a possible opening 
at Tampa, Fla. 
You could hardly 
say there was an 
vpening, with 30 bakeries already there, 
including that of the Lewis Baking Co., 
with a large modern plant. 

Mr. Lee visited Tampa, liked the cli- 
mate, the country and the people, so he 
organized the Lee Baking Co. The plant 
cost $150,000, and is modern throughout, 
turning out 30,000 loaves of bread every 
day, besides cake. 

To have vision without being visionary 
lies at the bottom of the success of many 
of our large industrial leaders. Mr. Lee 
is the type of baker with vision. In con- 
structing his plant at Tampa he tried to 
build a bakery that the people would 
want, one that the citizens would point 
to with pride, and equipped it with ma- 
chinery such as would enable his organi- 
zation to make the kind of bread the 
people wanted. 

When I saw him one evening in Tampa, 
he was going to a meeting of his 12 
salesmen. They have a dinner once a 
month, where they meet R. C. McKinney, 
sales manager. Mr. Lee was present, 
and made a little talk. Here it is: 

“T am a baker of bread. Every day 
I send forth food that graces the table 
of every family in the city. 

“I am a builder of men. Every day 
I send forth food that builds healthy 
bodies. Kings and paupers, rich and 
poor, eat my bread. It is the staple food 
in mansion and hovel alike. 

“I am a builder of nations. In peace 
time, industry thrives on the energy 
which my food supplies. In war time, 
armies march into battle on the strength 
of their rations. 

“Thousands of farmers sow and reap, 
and myriads of wheels turn, continuously 
grinding the grist, that my golden brown 
messages of health may go forth daily. 

“I am in league with the doctors of my 
community. When plenty of my food is 
eaten, sturdy bodies are the result. 

“IT am in league with the mothers, the 
home makers of my community. When- 
ever the question of nutrition and care 
of diet of the little children and the 
grown members of the family is thought 
of, I am first in line in the procession. 

“My product, bread, may be eaten with 
meat, fish or fowl, with fruit or vege- 
table. It has a place at every meal. It 
is a carrier for every other food, and at 
the same time it is within itself a very 
valuable food. Last, but not least, it 
supplies nutrition at the least possible 





A. B. Lee 


a member of the Kiwanis Club. In fact, 
he is a leading citizen in Tampa. What- 
ever the move, if it’s good for Tampa or 
good for humanity in general, you can 
count on A. B. Lee.” 


My creed Outver L. STEELE. 


cost of any food to be had. 
is service to my fellow-man.” 
Just as Mr. Lee was leaving for that 
meeting, he said, “I want to get every 
salesman in our organization to feel the 
proper respect for bread.” Wouldn’t it 
be a great day for the civilization of 
110,000,000 people if we could get them 
all to feel the proper respect for bread? 
That’s what I would call 100 per cent 
citizenship. When you have taught your _ stalled as a part of the bakery business 
salesmen to respect bread, teach the mer- of Roy Gallagher, Guymon, Okla. 
chant to respect it. That can be done A petition in bankruptcy has _ been 
by co-operation among the bakers. filed by H. O. Busker, baker, Newkirk, 
Leaning on the counter in a cigar store, Okla. Assets are reported as $2,425, and 





ACTIVITIES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Fred B. Williamson has leased a new 
building in Russellville, Ark., into which 
his bakery will be moved. He recently 
bought the baking plant of E. M. Ham- 
mond and consolidated it with his. 

A grocery department is to be in- 











Plant of the Lee Baking Co., Tampa, Fla. 
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liabilities $1,748. 
of $2,350. 

A $40,000 building will house the plant, 
office and sales department of the Weil- 
peutz Baking Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Henry Stude, president Texas Bread 
Co., Houston, was among Texas bakers 
who attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City. 
In addition to being elected a member of 
the board of governors, he won a cup in 
a golf tournament. 

John Farmer, formerly in the baking 
business at Sweetwater, Texas, has estab- 
lished a bakery at Lamesa, Texas. 

George E. Grace has been assigned to 
northern Louisiana as salesman for the 
Fort Smith Biscuit Co., W. W. Chastain 
to western Texas and G. J. Winans to 
Hot Springs and vicinity. 

H. Kirke Becker, vice president and 
general manager Peters Machinery Co., 
Chicago, was in the Southwest recently. 

When the Enid, Okla., branch of the 
Smith Baking Co. observed its first 
birthday recently the manager announced 
that business had trebled during the 
year. Its wholesale territory has been 
spread over western and northwestern 
Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle. 

A confectionery, restaurant and bak- 
ery are to be established in Oklahoma 
City by Copper Kettle, Inc., a new con- 
cern with a capital of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are Frank W. and Nellie R. 
Hardy, of Oklahoma City, and Katherine 
H. Morrison, of Norman, Okla. 

The baking business at Chandler, Okla., 
has been considerably increased because 
of the discovery and development of two 
important oil pools within a few miles of 
the town. A. C. Scheibner and W, B. 
Henry, owners, respectively, of Scheib- 
ner’s Bakery and the O K Bakery, are 
the only local wholesale bakers, but each 
conducts a retail and grocery depart- 
ment. A third retail bakery is operated 
by J. F. Murphy, owner of a grocery and 
market. 

When a truck in which he was driving 
with his young son turned over recently 
near Alvarado, Texas, Walter Davis, a 
salesman for the Campbell Baking Co. 
out of Dallas, was instantly killed, but 
the boy was not injured. 

No increases in bread prices appear to 
have been made by bakers of western 
Oklahoma since flour is costing more. A 
number, however, have decreased the 
weight of the loaf slightly. Apparently 
the tendency is to retain the average 10c 
loaf at as high a scale as possible. 

A majority of western Oklahoma bak- 
ers report an increased business over last 
year. Increasing business is reported by 
EK. H. Snyder, of the Model Bakery, 
Kingfisher, who at present is featuring 
French doughnuts, that have become 
popular in that territory. 

Improvements have been made in Bur- 
ger’s Bakery, El Reno, Okla., one of the 
oldest bakeries in that city, owned by 
A. G. Burger and his son, J. C. 

Wholesaling has been abandoned by J. 
B. Compton, owner and operator of the 
Quality Bakery, El Reno, Okla., and with 
the retail department is combined a foun- 
tain, light groceries and a miscellaneous 
line. 


He claims exemptions 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI BAKERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Outside of several in- 
structive talks on shop practices and the 
technical phases of baking, the chief 
topic of interest at the fall meeting of 
the Southeastern Missouri Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 14, was the revival of the state as- 
sociation of bakers, which was allowed to 
die when the Trans-Mississippi Associa- 
tion was formed several years ago. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
W. G. Martin, Jr., was read and ac- 
cepted. Considerable discussion then fol- 
lowed as to what the dues of the asso- 
ciation should be. It was decided to 
place them at $2 a year, and in the event 
of the state association again becoming 
active, the dues to that organization 
would be added to those of the local 
association. : 

Plato Priegle, president St. Louis Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, who had been 
delegated to attend the meeting by the 
committee interested in the revival of 
the state association, explained the ne- 
cessity of having a state body and the 
benefits that would be derived from it. 
He spoke of the legislative value of a 
powerful state organization and the ben- 
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efits that would result from the song 
and conventions which would follow the 
reorganization of the state association. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
Priegle’s remarks and the —— ex- 
pressed was almost unanimously in favor 
of reviving the state association. In- 
deed, a motion was passed that the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion should join the new state associa- 
tion as a whole, and President Will Wag- 
ner, Jackson, was instructed to appoint 
a committee from the association to meet 
with a group of bakers from all parts of 
the state in St. Louis on Oct. 27, at 
which time it is thought final plans will 
be made for the reorganization of the 
state association. This committee will 
consist of Will Wagner, Arthur Vogel, 
Charles Huck and H. E, Reid. 

Rowland Clark, head of the research 
department of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, gave an exception- 
ally interesting talk on the relation of 
chemistry to the baker. After explain- 
ing wherein the flour chemist was of 
great service to the baker, he went into 
details regarding various shop practices, 
speaking especially of fermentation and 
the proper practice of the fundamentals 
of the baking industry. 

Following Mr. Clark’s talk a general 
discussion on various subjects of prac- 
tical baking took place, and C. W. Ste- 
venson and H. O. Whaley, representing 
The Fleischmann Co., were called upon 
to answer many questions. This devel- 
oped into one of the most interesting 
features of the convention. 

As it had been over a year since the 
association had held a regular meeting, 
President Wagner called for an elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as follows: 
George Krapf, Perryville, president; H. 
E. Edmiston, Kennett, vice president; 
W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting was held at the Idanha 
Hotel, and at noon a dinner was served 
at the same hotel, at which some 35 were 
present. The meeting was one of the 
best attended in recent years, and this 
fact, coupled with the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the state organization, speaks 
well for the baking industry of Missouri. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CHINESE BAKING CUSTOMS 
SHOW TREND OF THE TIMES 


When we were in school, says a writer 
in The Mediator, we were told that a 
proper Chinese meal started with bird’s 
nest soup and ended with dried shark’s 
fins and century old eggs. 

The Chinaman of today may still eat 
these peculiar dishes but, at any rate, 
he does serve some civilized foods on 
his table which would be palatable 
enough for any one. 

Probably the Chinese baker still bakes 
many of the cakes and breads which his 
ancestors have been accustomed to eat 
for thousands of years but, like other 
things in China, the bakery business is 
slowly changing its customs and adopt- 
ing some of the ways of America and 
Europe. 

In place of the one or two standard- 
ized, simple sweet cakes which more re- 
semble sugar cookies than what we call 
cakes in this country, the Chinese bak- 
ers, particularly in the large cities which 
have been more directly affected by the 
foreign influence, are now baking a va- 
riety of small, cheap cakes which are 
sold almost entirely to the native Chinese 
trade, as it is only the larger bakeries 
which are patronized by the foreign col- 
‘onies of the Chinese cities. 

The most popular Chinese cake, which 
is baked by small and large establish- 
ments alike, is known as the Joss cake. 
This is eaten by the Chinese principally 
at special festivals, and is particularly 
popular for feast occasions, such as the 
Chinese observe at their numerous reli- 
gious festivities and for marriages and 
funerals, 

In addition to the Joss cake the Chi- 
nese bakers put out a great variety of 
small, cheap cakes and cookies which 
they mold into a great many shapes. It 
is these small cakes, which are bought by 
all classes of people, that compose the 
great volume of the baking done. by 
Chinese bakers. They are sold for a 


copper, which in English money amounts 
to about a quarter of a cent. 
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Even smaller and cheaper cakes are 
turned out by the Chinese baker, which 
are known, at least to foreigners who 
have visited the large Chinese cities, as 
the Chinese “doughnut.” These cakes are 
sold for about four cash apiece. A cash 
is the smallest coin used by the Chinese, 
and is worth about one hundredth of a 
cent. 

Within the past year or two what 
promises to be a radical and permanent 
change has taken place in Chinese bak- 
ing, a direct outgrowth from the success 
which the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers has 
had in introducing raisins throughout 
China. 

When the Sun-Maid people first es- 
tablished their offices in China three years 
ago, raisins were practically an unknown 
food to the native Chinese. The small 
quantities which were exported to that 
country were bought and eaten by the 
residents of the foreign colonies in the 
large cities. 

At present the use of raisins by bak- 
ers is most common in Shanghai, where 
more than 85 per cent of the Chinese 
bakeries and cakeshops are now using 
them. 


RULING ON OWNERSHIP 
OF BAKERY ROUTES 


When a manufacturing baker engages 
one to cover a route in supplying cus- 
tomers, it is worth while to have the em- 
ployment agreement so explicitly stated 
that there is no reasonable ground for 
misunderstanding concerning the status 
of the employee in the matter of the 
ownership of the route rights. The sug- 
gestion is inspired by an experience had 
by plaintiffs in the case of Cornish et al 
vs. Dickey, 155 Pac. 629, decided by the 
California supreme court. 

Plaintiffs conducted a bakery business 
in a California city. To increase their 
trade and for the convenience of their 
customers, they districted the city into 
routes. They furnished to each route 
man a delivery wagon bearing the name 
of the bakery. The driver supplied his 
own horse and harness. He called at the 
bakery each morning for his supplies and 
returned unsold goods at the end of the 
day, receiving as his compensation 25 
per cent of the sales’ proceeds. Each 
driver solicited patronage in his district. 
The plaintiffs also advertised that they 
maintained a free delivery, and _ that 
their wagons would call daily. The 
drivers were furnished with names and 
addresses of new patrons secured by the 
plaintiffs. 

Defendant, with the consent of the 
plaintiffs, bought the rights of one who 
had previously been employed as route 
man, Defendant paid $250 to his prede- 
cessor, part of the consideration covering 
a horse and harness owned by the latter. 
Some time later defendant suddenly, and 
without notice to plaintiffs, ceased driv- 
ing their wagon and delivering their 

s, and accepted employment by a 
a bakery, soliciting and supply- 
ing his former patrons. To restrain this 
conduct on his part the suit was brought. 
The trial court ruled against the right 
to injunctive relief, but the supreme 
court reversed the decision. 

The position of the defendant, which 
was adopted by the trial court, was that 
he was the independent owner of the 
bakery route, entitled to serve whom he 
pleased, as he pleased, and with what 
products he pleased; that he was not an 
agent or employee of plaintiffs, and stood 
in no confidential relations to the plain- 
tiffs which rendered it at all improper 
for him to make the change he did make. 
But the supreme court said: 

“This position, however, does not find 
support in the evidence. It was neces- 
sary for the defendant to establish that 
his relations with the plaintiffs were such 
as to justify him in acting as he did. 
Conceivably this could be done by show- 
ing that he was an independent opera- 
tor; that he purchased his supplies daily 
from the bakery; was at liberty to pur- 
chase supplies from any other bakery; 
and that he then peddled the goods at 
his own pleasure and price along his 
chosen way. But there is no showing to 
this effect. He did not purchase the 
goods, Each day he took out a given 
quantity, returning, without cost to. him- 
self, the unsold portion and receiving a 
commission of 25 per cent of the pe 
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of the goods sold. Such a transaction 
in no wise constituted a sale, and there- 
fore in no wise made defendant an in- 
dependent purchaser. 

“When consideration is paid to the un- 
disputed facts that plaintiffs were ac- 
tively engaged in increasing their own 
business; that they advertised to this 
end; that they made over the list of their 
customers to defendant, increasing the 
list as new patrons applied; that defend- 
ant was really employed as a sales agent 
on commission, and that it was to his 
interest, as well as to his principals’ in- 
terest to develop the business in every le- 
gitimate way; that his wagon was a 
Cornish Bakery wagon (plaintiffs’); that 
he advertised and used only the products 
of the Cornish Bakery,—it makes the 
case too plain for the need of further 


discussion.” 
A. L. H. Srreert. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


State Trade Commission Indorsed by Bakers’ 
A Bakery, Pittsburgh, 
Celebrates Thirty-sixth Anniversary 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—A goodly number of 
bakers and allied tradesmen attended the 
monthly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association in The 
Fleischmann Co. Building, this city, Oct. 
11, Edwin H. Stuart, president Edwin 
H. Stuart, Inc., the principal speaker, 
gave an interesting talk on “Co-opera- 
tion” in which he stressed the need of 
closer affiliation on the part of business 
and professional men. He stated that 
without doubt the success that had been 
achieved by the bakers of western Penn- 
sylvania was due to co-operation. 

Horace W. Crider presided and, with 
Fred C. Haller, gave a report of their 
visit to the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention at Swampscott, Mass. 
George W. Greiner, president Indiana 
County Bakers’ Association, and M. B. 
Brayton, Fayette County Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings from their re- 
spective organizations. 

An informal discussion followed on the 
proposed state trade commission, for the 
establishment of which it is understood a 
bill will be presented to the Pennsylvania 
legislature next January. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association at its 1998 
convention unanimously indorsed a reso- 
lution providing for such a commission. 
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GRATER BAKERY CELEBRATES 


In honor of the thirty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the Grater Bakery, East Ohio 
Street, Pittsburgh, by Frederick Grater, 
a mammoth cake was baked, which when 
ornamented weighed 435 lbs, and con- 
tained five tiers, with 36 electric bulbs 
scattered over the surface. The cake 
was baked by Clyde and Byron Grater, 
sons of the veteran proprietor, while the 
ornamenting was done by Miss Myrtle 
Strube, assisted by the Grater heslibene 
It was on exhibition in the Grater store 
for a week, when it was cut into small 
pieces, and every patron given a sample. 

Mr. Grater is widely known in western 
Pennsylvania as a successful baker, and 
is an active member of both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Pennsylvania bakers’ 
associations. He announced that an ad- 
ditional oven and sufficient new machin- 
ery will be installed to double its ca- 
pacity. 

NOTES 

Celone Bros., Bridgeville, Pa. will 

build a bakery. 


The Banbury Baking Co., Penbrook, 
Pa., has been issued a charter to engage 
in business. 


A Hubbard oven has been installed in 
the Federal System of Bakeries plant at 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Jacob Lauf, McKees Rocks, Pa., a 
baker on Helen Street, has opened a 
branch store at 414 Chartiers Avenue. 

W. B. Ritchey, of Johnstown, and V. 
B. Ritchey, of Everett, Pa., have taken 
possession of the Stiffler Bakery, at Ev- 
erett. 

F. Gruebele, Sharpsville, Pa., has sold 
the Home Bakery to A. Schneider, for- 
merly connected with the Bake-Rite Co., 
Sharon. 

Work is under way by the Power — 
Baking Co., Hazelton, Pa., to provide ad- 
ditional space. Considerable new ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


The National Baking Co., Lyndora, 
Pa., has been —_— a state charter, 
with a capital of $10,000. John Semanko 
is president and general manager. 


The Crystal City Baking Co. is com- 
pleting an addition to its plant in Falls 
Creek, Pa. The improvements will more 
than double the capacity of the plant. 


The Pen Mar Baking Co., Delta, Pa, 
conducted by L. K. McLaughlin and J. 
Calvin Murphy, has been dissolved. Mr. 
McLaughlin will continue the business. 


. The Hackney Bros., Uniontown, P..,, 
have disposed of the Commercial Ba\.- 
ery to J. H. Bieghley, Jr., of Connel). 
ville. Mr. ye oy was for three years 
supervising baker of the Cottage Bak- 
eries, Pittsburgh. 


The Brown System Bakery, Brown,- 
ville, Pa., burned Sept. 28, entailing a 
loss of $12,000. The fire started in tie 
basement and is said to have been disc 
to crossed electric wires. Insuran ¢ 
practically covers the loss. It is und 
stood that the bakery will be rebuilt. 


C. C. Larus 





AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Many bakers 
the Potomac states report the best bu .- 
ness prospects this fall for 15 yea ;. 
Allied tradesmen who have pass. 
through here lately declare that trade 
this section is astonishing. Bakers \ 
naturally share in this prosperity. Nu 
bers of them have prepared for mo 
business than ever before by remodeli: 
installing new machinery, or buildi: » 
larger plants. 

Every baker should utilize the tii c 
during the next month by checking |) 
on his machinery and supply nee: s. 
When business is coming in as it is sire 
to do later, there will be no time to 
place worn machinery. Prosperity is 
coming to those who are prepared jr 
it, and the one who is best equipped !o 
take care of business will profit most. 

There has been no change in the selli.g 
price of bread. The advance in wh it 
and flour has accentuated the prob): in 
of the smaller bakeries with respect ‘o 
making a fair profit, but the larger shos 
are still working on flour bought at p:- 
vious low levels. One of the chain sto:s 
in Washington operating its own bakery 
has reduced the price of the 1-lb loaf | 
5c, but this has had very little eff: 
on the trade. The usual retail price 
bread is 9c for the 1-lb loaf and 13c i 
the 1%-lb. These sell at wholesale | 
8c and 12c, respectively. 

Mill representatives, brokers and j«) 
bers declare they have never seen te 
time when flour business was as dul! in 
October as at present. The larger bi\- 
ers are still fairly well supplied, t:« 
smaller ones are taking flour only 
needed, and jobbers show little intere.t. 
Stocks in consumers’ hands are ligt, 
making enlarged buying probable on aiy 
price adjustment. 

Cracker bakers are out of the mark:t, 
and business in soft winter wheat flor 
is very quiet. Buyers of semolina «' 
holding back with the rest of the trade. 

Several wholesale bakeries in Washin °- 
ton are using newspaper advertising 
og en prominent among them bei: 
the Co Baking Co. and the Ri 
Schmidt Baking Co., which in half-pave 
ads have been telling the public about t' e 
merits of their products, 


J. H. Wootrrince. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE LESSEES 
Bakers conducting business as a se’- 
tion of a department store under lea ° 
of space from the owner of the sto 
will be interested in the holding of t! 
United States district court for th 
northern district of Alabama in t! 
Case of Steele-Smith Dry Goods Co, 
298 Fed. 812, to the effect that wher: 
under such a lease, the proprietor © 
the store takes in all money, keeps 
percentage of gross receipts as renta 
furnishes cashiers who handle the mone} 
and pays over to the lessee of spa‘ 
each week the amount due him, the pr: 
prietor of the store is trustee fo 
the lessee in such sense that on the pro 
prietor becoming bankrupt the lessee i 
entitled to trace and hold funds belong- 
ing to him, as against the proprietor ; 
general creditors. 
A. L. H. Sraezer. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS WORRIED 


Chain Store Bakery Reduces Price of Bread 
—Others Contemplate an Advance 
in Keeping With Flour 


Burrato, N. Y.—In spite of the fact 
that flour prices are the highest they 
have been in months, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. announced recent! 
that it will sell 22-oz loaves in the Buf- 
falo district at 9c. This low price is 
causing much controversy and comment 
in local baking circles. At a meeting of 
the directors of one large bakery here, 
not long ago, the matter of raising the 

rice of bread was discussed. The regu- 
ar 22-02 loaves sell here at 11@12c, and 
because of the high price of flour, sev- 
eral bakeries say it will be necessary, in 
order to make a profit, to advance this 
price. 

NOTES 

Stephen C. Beckett, of Buffalo, has 
opened a bakery in Kenmore. 

The International Hotel, Warsaw, N. 
Y., is being remodeled into what will be 
xnown as the Home Bakery. 

Conrad E. Wettlaufer has bought the 
old National Biscuit Co. building, a five- 
story brick, with a frontage of 82 ft. 

‘ihe Hall Baking Co. has declared its 
revular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cen: on all outstanding preferred stock. 

, ollowing a price war on macaroni 
which occurred here recently, carrying 
the product as low as 5c lb wholesale, 
macaroni makers have increased their 
price to Te, and some think it may go 
to sc 

!awrence Baker, an employee at the 
Home Dairy Co. Bakery, Elmira, N. Y., 
wis hurt by an explosion which occurred 
wh-n he was lighting an oven. The re- 
sullant fire caused damage estimated at 
$1 9 00. 

Wallace H. Dunn has bought an in- 
terest in the R. H. Sherman Baking Co., 
Meadville, Pa. He succeeds Charles 
Ehrgott, retired, and will be producing 
manager. The bakery is one of the larg- 
est in northwestern Pennsylvania, 

The Hall Baking Co. has organized the 
Hallpryd Orchestra, which will broadcast 
fron WGR, each Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening, from 6 until 7:30 
o'clock, The organization specializes in 
“dinner music,” and the hour was select- 
ed as a suitable time for broadcasting it. 


Justice Pooley has reserved decision 
on the petition of the Gaskill Colonial 
Bakery, Inc., to examine the books and 
papers of the Mutual Benefit League of 
North America, which held a mortgage 
of $128,000 on the bakery’s property. 
The plaintiff charges the league with op- 
erating in violation of the law, and that 
funds are being dissipated. 


P. D. Faunestocx. 





KANSAS, COLORADO, WYOMING 

Rk. W. Clevenger, formerly of Salina, 
Kansas, has succeeded R. B. Green in 
the Perfect Bakery, Newton, Kansas. 

The Houghton Bros. Baking Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has purchased Fritzel’s 
Bakery, Salina, and is using it for a 
pastry shop. Mr. Fritzel and his wife 
have gone to Portland, Oregon. 

A. D. Dunivan has succeeded Walter 
J. Rogers in his bakery in Salina, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Rogers is now chemist for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina. 

J. A. Hight has succeeded Layman & 
Co. in the Fort Lupton (Colo.) Bakery. 
_L. R. Bainbridge has succeeded Wil- 
liam Ewing in the bakery at 105 East 
Eleventh Street, Cheyenne, Wyo., which 
will be known as the Monogram Bakery. 

A. J. Bachman has purchased the Fed- 
eral Bakery, Sixteenth and Carey, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., from Cuthbertson & Mill. 
_Carl Brien, proprietor Brien’s Bakery, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has purchased an auto- 
matic Battle Creek wrapping machine. 

W. C. Warneke has opened the Busy 
see Bakery in the Community Market, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Richard Eberhart, proprietor of the 
Home Bakery, Laramie, Wyo., recently 
moved into his new plant, which is sec- 
ond to none in the Rocky Mountain 
states. A formal opening was held, which 
was remarkably well attended, consider- 
ing the fact that the plant is located in 
the outskirts of the city. Business has 
been steadily increasing since the open- 
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ing, Mr. Eberhart says, and he is already 
contemplating a larger shipping room. 

Maurice Van de Weghe, formerly of 
Van’s Bakery, Moline, IIl., has purchased 
the Robinson Bakery, Fort Morgan, 
Colo. 

Luther Mertz, formerly of Las Ani- 
mas, Colo., has purhcased the Fort Mor- 
gan (Colo.) Bakery from J. H. Stroder. 





CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 


Reports Indicate Trade Prosperous—Early 
Start to Be Made on Baking School at 
Guelph—Next Meeting in West 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual convention 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada was held in Toronto on 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1-2. The industry was 
well represented from the eastern prov- 








W. H. Carruthers 
Newly elected president 


inces, but the number of western mem- 
bers attending was small, which may be 
explained by the disinclination of many 
to take the long railway journey which 
attendance at a Toronto meeting would 
necessitate. In order to give western 
bakers a better opportunity of attending 
such conventions it is proposed in the 
future to hold annual meetings in cities 
in different parts of the country, when 
western points will have their turn in 
such events. For some years the place of 
meeting has been in eastern Canada, 
which is considered rather unfair to 
western members of the association. 
The entertainment part of the program 
was under supervision of the allied 
trades. Evidently, the committees ap- 
pointed were determined that this con- 





H. E. Gignac 
Retiring president 


vention would surpass all others from a 
standpoint of enjoyment, as an excellent 
program of social events which did not 
permit of a moment’s dullness for at- 
tending bakers was arranged. 

Many interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered and important resolutions passed. 
The retiring president, H. E. Gignac, in 


his remarks stated that the trade of the 
country is enjoying unusual prosperity, 
and prospects for the coming season are 
excellent. He described his trip through 
western Canada, and said that the bakers 
of these provinces had their problems 
just the same as the bakers of the East, 
but were doing their best to solve them. 
New local associations had been formed 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan during 
the year. 

Professor R. Harcourt, of Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, spoke on 
the 1924 wheat crop. The first samples 
received from the West he found to be 
of good quality and, although adverse 
weather conditions during the latter part 
of the harvest might affect later arrivals, 
he was confident Canadian bakers would 
get ample supplies of a satisfactory qual- 
ity of flour during the season. 

A. F. Chisholm addressed the meeting 
on “The Methods and Principles of Cake 
Decoration, from a Technical Stand- 
point,” and A. G. Halstead on “The Pos- 
sibilities of Honey for the Manufactur- 
ing of Bread.” Other important prac- 
tical subjects were dealt with by I. K. 
Russell, of the American Institute of 
Baking, E. Sterne, P. Rutherford, E. M. 
Watts and B. H. Kepner. 

One of the most important discussions 
was regarding the new school of baking 
which is to be erected at Guelph, Ont. 
H. E. Trent, secretary of the association, 
reported that contributions toward this 
fund now amounted to $15,000. The total 
cost of the building is expected to be 
around $45,000. The association is to 
build the school, and it will be main- 
tained by the provincial government of 
Ontario. The building is to be rushed 
to completion, and is expected to be open 
early next year. Professor Harcourt is 





H, E. Trent, Secretary 


to have charge, assisted by Professor 
Reynolds. All branches of the baking 
business will be taught, and students will 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
practical, as well as the tec nical, re- 
quirements of their trade. 

Another matter dealt with by Mr. 
Trent was the fact that bakers generally 
disapproved of the classification of their 
trade with more hazardous industries by 
the workmen’s compensation board. He 
stated that last year contributions to this 
fund amounted to $42,775, of which sum 
$32,256 was paid out in accident claims, 
leaving a surplus of $10,545. He sug- 
gested appointing a committee for the 
purpose of taking measures to have this 
situation rectified. 

The association unanimously passed a 
resolution expressing disapproval of a 
proposed increase in the tariff on raisins 
and currants from all countries except 
Australia, and a copy was forwarded to 
the Hon. James A. Robb, acting min- 
ister of finance and minister of trade 
and commerce. 

Resolutions of condolence were passed 
and forwarded to the families of the late 
Geor Weston, Toronto, H. Dunn, 
Woodstock, and Horace E. Tompkins, 
Welland. 

Z. Hilton, a past president, was pe. 
sented with a case of silver on behalf 
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of friends and members of the associa- 
tion. The presentation was made by 
Mark Bredin, president of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd. Tributes were also paid 
to Mr. Hilton by the retiring president, 
H. E. Gignac, and the secretary, H. E. 
Trent. 

A recommendation was made to the 
effect that the convention of next year 
should be held in Winnipeg, and that the 
executive be elected for three years, with 
four members retiring each year. 

One of the most important events of 
this year’s meeting was a visit by about 
300 members of the association and allied 
industries to the site of the new school 
of baking at Guelph. They were accom- 
panied by a band of pipers, and on their 
arrival were welcomed by Mayor Steph- 
ens of that city. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: honorary president, 
H. E. Gignac, Brantford; president, W. 
H. Carruthers, Toronto; vice presidents, 
R. A. Dietrich, Kitchener; C. Morrison, 
Ottawa; W. T. Bredin, Toronto; J. M. 
Spiers, Winnipeg; secretary, H. E. Trent, 
Toronto; treasurer, A. W. Carrick, To- 
ronto. Executive: S. Zurbrigge, Inger- 
soll; F. G. Simmonds, St. Catharines; 
W. T. Thompson, Windsor; Frank Hill, 
Hamilton; T. A. Taylor, Toronto; A. 
Bryson, Barrie; W. H. Harrison, Mont- 
real; W. T. Sterling, Toronto; W. A. 
Dixon, Galt; J. J. Dutton, Peterborough; 
W. Henderson, Waterloo; R. Gay, Niag- 
ara Falls, 

A. H. Batey. 





TITLED SCOTCH BAKER 
IN BOY WELFARE WORK 


Guascow, Scottann.—Sir Steven Bils- 
land, one of the titled members of the 
baking trade in Scotland, is actively in- 
terested in the welfare of boys. The city 
of Glasgow, which is associated with the 
founding of the Boys’ Brigade, an or- 
ganization now world famous, is about 
to launch what is known as a “Boys’ 
Week,” and Sir Steven Bilsland is taking 
a leading part in this enterprise, which 
has as its object the welfare of the male 
youth of the community. 

As one of the heads of the big baking 
firm of Bilsland Bros., Sir Steven has 
shown in a practical way his interest in 
his own employees of the Hydepark Bak- 
ery. During the run of the British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley, groups of 
the younger employees were enabled to 
travel to London to see the exhibition, 
and now, at the opening of the season, 
when evening classes for craftsmen be- 
gin in our Technical College at Glasgow, 
the firm is offering facilities to its ap- 
prentice bakers in this direction also. 

Another leading Glasgow baking firm, 
the activities of which are mainly in 
fancy baking and in catering to the pub- 
lic which patronizes the many tea rooms 
for which Glasgow is famed, the City 
Bakeries, Ltd., has also a scheme for 
the welfare of its apprentices. This 
scheme provides them with classes lead- 
ing up to entry to the Scottish School of 
Bakery, which is affiliated with the Royal 
Technical College. Dr. Ellis, the head 
of this school, advises each boy as to 
the class most suitable to his needs as a 
baker. The classes include both ordinary 
baking and confectionery. 





SALES OF BUSINESS 

In most, if not all, of the states there 
is a statute which makes unenforceable 
an agreement not to be performed with- 
in one year unless it is in writing. Ap- 
plying the Alabama statute, the supreme 
court of that state ruled that a verbal 
agreement by the seller of a business 
that for a period of two years he would 
not compete with his successor was in- 
valid, (Collas vs. Brown, 100 So. 769.) 

In the same case it was decided that 
a written contract for the sale of the 
business, including good-will, does not 
permit pe of a verbal agreement of 
the kind above mentioned. That deci- 
sion applied the rule that, where a writ- 
ten contract was evidently intended to 
cover the full agreement of the parties, 
evidence of a verbal agreement made 
contemporaneously with or before the 
written contract is inadmissible if the 
evidence tends to enlarge or contradict 


the writing. 
A. L. H. Street. 














































THE GENERAL FIELD 

Paul M. Esselborn, president Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago, 
Oct. 7, on his way to Milwaukee and 
other points. He had recently returned 
from an eastern trip, where he also at- 
tended the conventions of the American 
Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City and 
the New England Bakers’ Association at 
Swampscott, Mass. 

M. J. Browne, until recently with the 
sales department of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, has now started in 
business on his own account, and has 
opened an office in Chicago. 

At the annual meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry held at 
Atlantic City during the convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, W. E. 
Long, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
was elected president; William F. 
Grimm, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, vice president; C. H. Van Cleef, 
Diamalt department Fleischmann Co., 
Cincinnati, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Directors: Otis Durbin, Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City; George E. Dean, 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, 
Mich; H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Diastase 
Co., Chicago; John W. Burns, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Long as president was an 
extremely popular one, as he has been a 
leader in the baking and allied trades 
for many years, and has done a great 
deal for the industry. Only recently he 
was also elected first vice president of 
the newly organized Dough Club of Chi- 
cago. C. H. Van Cleef, the secretary, 
has held this office for some years, and 
has done banner work for the organiza- 
tion. 

James G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco 
department Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, recently returned from an east- 
ern and Canadian trip. Mr. Parry and 
representatives C. R. Chesley, H. J. 
Grimm, R. C. Freis, A. H. Meyers and 
O. E. Schada, also attended the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City. 

J. Faulds, president Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., Chicago, accompanied by his 
wife, has returned from a vacation spent 
at Bermuda and New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulds also took in the bakers’ con- 
vention at Atlantic City, at which Gay 
Larsen, of this company, was also pres- 
ent. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, is making great headway with the 
California fig bread campaign among 
bakers, and has put out a very attractive 
and complete booklet regarding same. It 
had a very excellent advertising display 
at the American Bakers’ Association con- 
vention on both fig bread and its other 
brands, and also featured cake advertis- 
ing. Some of the art work in connection 
with the latter is considered absolutely 
the last word in this kind of advertising. 
Representatives at Atlantic City were W. 
A. Freeman, B. Eddington, and J. P. 
McNally. 

The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has completed the new revised 
second edition of its manual, which com- 
prises a concise treatise on modern bak- 
ing and scientific information for bakers 
and millers. Dr. F. P. Siebel, president, 
when at Atlantic City, said that much 
interest was being shown in this book. 

C. R. Walker, sales manager Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., spent 
some time at the New York office late 
in September. H. A. Thurlow, F. Z. 
Wright, and J. LeClair, of this company, 
were very popular at Atlantic City, dis- 
tributing handsome memorandum books 
as souvenirs. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, has been very 
active at recent bakers’ conventions, 
looking after the interests of the allied 
trades. As in recent years, he arranged 
special train accommodations for the At- 
lantic City convention from New York, 
and over 100 were in his party from east- 
ern and other points. 

Peter Kirbach, western distributor 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, follow- 





ing the convention at Atlantic City, 
where he was joined by Rou Mauvais, 
president, and B. C. Black, vice presi- 
dent, spent a few days at New York be- 
fore returning to Chicago. 

Paul Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, acted as sergeant-at-arms at the 
American Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion, following the efficient work he did 
at the meeting held at French Lick last 
year. Others from the company included 
Arthur Katzinger, general manager, and 
C. C. MacBurney. 

C. H. Van Cleef, Fleischmann Co., 
Diamalt department, and secretary Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, was 
kept busy at Atlantic City, as he had 
charge of the registry of both bakers 
and allied trades. Mrs. Van Cleef, who 
had previously accompanied him to New 
York, to attend the annual sales confer- 
ence of the Fleischmann Co., was taken 
ill at the Pennsylvania Hotel and could 
not be present at the convention. She is 
reported well on her way to recovery. 

Representatives of the J. H. Day Co., 
bakers’ machinery, Cincinnati, held a 
get-together conference during the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association convention. 
These included M. R. Sentman, F. E. 
Bonney, I. E. Allan, R. W. Wallace, E. 
H. Johnston, E. Clark, and I. W. Mc- 
Kenzie. 

The new Kansas City and Louisville 
offices of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, will be ready for occu- 
pancy about Nov. 1. The attractive bill- 
boards of this concern on the board walk 
at Atlantic City caused considerable com- 
ment. Its representatives at the conven- 
tion were William H. Clark, sales man- 
ager, F. J. Bergenthal, W. I. Kaufmann, 
J. P. Burns, J. J. Paar and T. J. Clark. 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, of which George E. 
Dean is president, was host at a very 
enjoyable luncheon for the ladies at- 
tending the Atlantic City convention. 
Mr. Dean welcomed the guests, and was 
assisted by the other officers of this or- 
ganization, Paul M. Esselborn, vice presi- 
dent, John M. Van Houten, secretary, 
and J. C. Emley, treasurer. 

The Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., reports that it is making good head- 
way with its traveling oven. A. F. and 
C. E. Hartzell were among the oven men 
attending the Atlantic City convention. 

E. O. Wright, president American 
Bakery Materials Co. and Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., has re- 
pocmaet g from a trip to eastern markets. 
He also was present at the American 
Bakers’ Association convention at At- 
lantic City, accompanied by B. L. Kabot, 
of the Menomonie Pearl Barley Milling 
Co. O. E. Brecht, an old-time flour 
merchant of Philadelphia, and vice presi- 
dent Wisconsin Milling Co., also spent 
some time at the convention. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., La Fayette, 
Ind., spent some time this month in the 
East calling on the trade. When at New 
York he was accompanied by Sidney Ben- 
nett, president Bennett Oven Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Both of them had previ- 
ously attended the bakers’ convention at 
Atlantic City. 

The adjourned annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Procter & Gamble 
Co. will be held at Cincinnati, Nov. 19, 
at which time a resolution will be pre- 
sented to provide for the increase of the 
common capital stock from $24,000,000 
to $25,000,000, the authorized 8 per cent 
preferred stock and authorized 6 per 
cent preferred stock remaining as at 
present. 

George S. Ward, of Drake Bros. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman of a com- 
mittee of baking and allied industries 
which has for its purpose, among other 
things, the furthering of the candidacy 
of President Coolidge. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, re- 
ports the sale of a large rotary pie ma- 
chine to Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala. 

The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
is distributing to the trade a very at- 
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tractive booklet termed “Better Bak- 
ing,” describing the many uses of its 
powdered milk. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co., manufacturer of waxed 
bread wrappers, had a large illuminated 
poster board on the Boardwalk at At- 
lantic City during the bakers’ convention. 

* # 


Members of the allied trades who regis- 
tered at the American Bakers’ Association 
convention, Atlantic City, and not mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, were: L. M. Dema- 
rest, Harry Woodall, American Machine & 
Foundry Co; A. W. Herbst, American Color 
Type Co; Oscar P. Doerr, G. J. Kelly, W. 8S. 
Whiteside, S. J. Fels, Lawrence Lathrop, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Harry Albers, Albers 
Co., Inc; F. E. Goodrich, E. R. Reynolds, 
Arkansas City Milling Co; Emil Frisch, 
American Bread Wrapper Co; Charles W. 
Myers, Armour & Co; Felix Notz, F. E. 
Quick, American Oven & Machine Co; C. L. 
Russell, E, Schaumburg, J. R. Carey, Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co; J. H. Feely, 
Autocar Co; H. A. Aeschbach, F. I. Sparrow, 
Artofex Corporation; S. P. Brown, Atkinson 
Milling Co; T. L. Jordan, G. Mahla, C. R. 
Dickey, W. J. Meade, J. T. Folsam, P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons; E. T. Clissold, R. S. Clissold, 
A. W. Parry, Bakers’ Helper; Timothy M. 
Power, L. E. Bowman, Oscar Moore, Bay 
State Milling Co; W. D. Bleier, W. P. Duff, 
J. C. Caley, 8S. P. Stillbaugh, Baker-Perkins 
Co., Inc; F. 8. Bamford, Peter G. Pirrie, A. 
J. Bamford, A. Klopfer, C. A. Glabau, B. F. 
Whitecar, R. F. Shrope, Bakers Weekly; 
G. W. Wheeler, C. B. MacDowell, A. C. 
Craig, Bakers’ Review; F. J. Carey, Bakers’ 
Supply & Equipment Co; W. P. Biedermann, 
of William P. Biedermann; G. C, Bear, R. 
F. Harmon, G. C. Bear & Co; A. A. Ander- 
sen, W. A. Johnston, C. H. Kirkland, Chris- 
tian Koch, H. G, Hettmannsperger, Corn 
Products Refining Co; R. L. Phythian, C. E. 
Mounts, T. P. Williamson, R. P. Purchase, 
H. M. Stone, E. J. Thomas, Commander Mill 
Co; E. J. Hancock, H. S. Meese, Commercial 
Truck Co; A. B. Westphal, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co; J. R. Skelley, Central Ohio 
Supply Co; W. J. Ruane, Thomas Cusack 
Co; J. W. Carence, W. M. Robertson, Camp- 
bell Baking Co; Paul F. Sanborne, Clifton 
& Sanborne; W. E. Fay, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co; D. W. Cass, Sr., D. W. Cass, 
Jr., D. W. Cass Co; Gerald Billings, De- 
pendable Products Co; Otis B. Durbin, Dur- 
bin Brokerage Co; H. W. Walker, B. Fardy, 
Frank J. Torrens, W. Hohendorf, Dry Milk 
Co; J. M. Van Houten, Dutchess Tool Co; J. 
Cc. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co; Nelson Yoke, 
Duluth Universal Milling Co; T. W. Witwer, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co; Henry C. Ben- 
ner, Empire Milling Co; J. F. Armstrong, 
T. Carroll Davis, C. A. Balch, G. A. Daut, 
Stanley C. Byrum, John B. Ellis, J. N. Clay- 
brook, S. P. Wagner, Eagle Roller Mill Co; 
J. L. MacBurney, Electric Storage Battery 
Co; Walter S. Ward, Electrical Corporation; 
G. W. Brauckman, W. H. Godshall, Jr., J. 
B. Ford Co; Julius Fleischmann, Dan P. 
Woolley, Henry J. Newcomb, C. P. Oliver, 
W. A. Cook, W. D. Phillips, C. H. Van Cleef, 
Fred Clarke, Otto H. Kunze, G. P. Brown, 
J. E. Wihlfahrt, J. W. Horsey, H. F. Blanch- 
ard, T. G. Ashbridge, H. C. Elste, T. E. 
Newcomb, V. A. Smoots, A. E, Poad, H. J. 
Cahill, J. A. Wallace, A. J. Leahey, W. C. 
Keating, E. C. Piercy, C. E. Penny, A. 
Thornton, C. A. Birk, Hugh B. Griffiths, J. 
S. Gardiner, Frank R. Young, F. P. Fish, 
Cc. R. Russ, T. Brennecke, M. F. McHenry, 
F. C. Stadelhofer, C. F. Varney, Harry 
Henke, W. C. Fogg, Guy Maynard, Gene De 
Merritt, J. J. Traynor, W. L. Woodard, C. 
Wickersham, J. J. McCarthy, E, A. Tischer, 
James W. Taylor, G. W. Neary, Fred Gra- 
ham, W. H. Ulrey, R. W. Griggs, J. A. Bren- 
nan, J. A. Lee, John E. Booth, H. E. Allen, 
A. Bickel, Harry F. Witthuhn, Frank J. 
Loftus, J. J. Burne, Barney Rosenthal, R. 
J. Mehan, Thomas L. Smith, H. Minderman, 
Milton Carlough, TT. P. Wriggins, The 
Fleischmann Co; A. E. Paulsen, A. A. Sutor, 
R. Harland, C. B. Collis, G. H. Brown, J. E. 
Mastin, Golden State Sales Corporation; 
Byron Grater, Grater & Sons; R. Garrison, 
R. Garrison & Co; D. W. Janover, H. C. 
Brill, A. C. Barth, S. Gumpert Co; Richard 
Griesser, of the Richard Griesser Co; J. 
Todd, Hubbard Milling Co; Robert A. Hicks, 
A. 8S. Lockhart, Hunt’s Buttermilk; L. Sea- 
man, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co; M. 
K. Guthrie, Harrison-Guthrie Agency; M. 
N. Hartz, Hartz Machinery Co; S. G. Horan, 
of Hubert J. Horan; A. H. Hayssen, Hays- 
sen Mfg. Co; Mrs. H. O. Bennett, F. C. 
Panuska, Hubbard Oven Co; J. W. Pearson, 
J. W. Kuhne, V. C. Morris, Invisible Color 
Printing Corporation; G. E. Hincke, J. B. 
M. Wilcox, J. H. Ismert, F. G. Wellinghoff, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; J. T. Lipford, 
International Milling Co; C. S. Travis, A. 
Cc. Beall, International Co; Hugo Jaburg, 
Jr., S. P. Baragiola, Jaburg Bros. Co; S. B. 
Fairbank, Judith Milling Co; W. Knapp- 
mann, T. S. Vierow, Kotten Machine Co; R. 
Freeman, Henry Koper Co; C. D. Hoban, 
H. J. Keith Co; Frank H. Knighton, Henry 
Knighton, E. Knighton, Samuel Knighton & 
Son; E. Kuttnauer, Kelly Oven Grates; C. 
Kappel, Charles Kappel Co; R. W. Goodell, 
A. J. Oberg, J. B. Dougherty, King Midas 
Milling Co; H. Koch, Charles Koch & Co; 
H. A. Kohman, of H. A. Kohman; J. L. 
Walker, W. C. Tench, J. B. Nicholson, H. 
S. Masters, C. T. Bramblett, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; V. A. Schmitz, N. G. 
Manley, J. J. Nolan, B. C. Williams, John 
H. Barrington, F. M. Allen, C. W. Miegel, 
Jr., J. F. Wroten, W. H. Donnell, Jr., C. J. 
Wheatland, R. V. Lockhart, G. W. Moehle, 
W. Rautenstrauch, C. F. Brison, A. L. Wood- 
worth, Liberty Yeast Corporation; W. E. 
Long, G. W. Burns, W. E. Long Co; L. G. 
Gottschick, C. S. Chase, R. E. Williams, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co; N. L. Hensley, Linds- 
borg Mill & Elevator Co; N. F. Crossen, J. 
M. Weston, John Layton Co; Joe Lowe, F. 
N. Cabell, Ellis Baum, Joe Lowe Co; H. A. 
Lockwood, J. D. Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co; R. R. Sanborn, J. R. Mathers, J. 
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McMahon, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co; 
J. R. Lloyd, J. R. Lioyd Co; J. A. Lenharat’ 
J. A. Lenhardt Co; T. A. Joynes, Lexington 
Mill & Elevator Co; G. Livingston, & J 
McAleer & Co; J. C. McAlpine, accountant: 
J. Hopkins, McCormick Co., Inc; George p’ 
Reuter, G. A, John, L. K. Batterton, H. N 
Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co; F. E. Moore. 
J. H. Hough, Mathews Conveyer Co; ¢, p 
Warkentin, John W. Cain, A. D. Acheson, 
T. Marshall Holt, C. Bollinger, E. F. Schulz 
Calvin Hosmer, C. A. Barrett, Midland Fjoy; 
Milling Co; E. E. Smith, Mauser Mili Co 
A. J. Will, August Maag Co; Martin Luther 
Minneapolis Milling Co; Robert Whitefoot 
Merchant Bakers’ Club; Harry C. May, Ea. 
ward May & Sons; Sydney Anderson, A, p 
Husband, Millers’ National Federation; k. 
Zimmer, Menasha Printing & Carton Co; |. 
B. Holbert, S. Sinclair, Monarch Chemica] 
Co; F. N. Burrall, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co; E. Moessner, of Ernst Moessner; R. Mar- 
tin, Roscoe Martin Co; Washington Platt, 





Merrell-Soule Co; H. Muller-Thyn, of H. 
Muller-Thyn; A. P. De Saas, J. S. Prender- 
gast, National Oven Co; J. M. Clark, A. g, 
Rose, New South Baker; D. Ramsay, \y. J. 


Ehorst, Nashua Gummed & Coated [Paper 
Co; C. O. Case, C. Asquith, New England 
Flour Co; W. Quackenbush, R. T. Beatty, 


A. 8. Purves, The Northwestern Miller: W 
J. Eisner, S. W. Moyer, J. Bambrick, New- 
ark Paraffin & Parchment Paper Co; lI. A, 
Sevigne, F. E. Spaulding, National Iread 


Wrapping Machine Co; A. Souden, New Era 
Milling Co; F. W. Green, E. L. Ram! ault, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., In L. 
F. Orbe, A. McArthur, New Jersey flour 
Mills Co; Howard L. Blumer, Interna: ona! 
Milling Co; H, F. Lutze, A. C. Nowlan: Co; 
R. M. Crawford, G. P. Simpson, Oven E: uip- 
ment & Mfg. Co; C. R. Rinehart, Overman 
Cushion Tire Co; G. H. Petrie, R. R. Knight, 
Petri & Jones Co; Walker MacMillan, G-orge 


P. Plant Milling Co; D. K. Yerxa, | A 
Zabriskie, H. W. Files, H. W. Brown, S 
Maghram, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 1). F 
Parker, flour broker; C. W. Rossow, g 


White, W. L. Mueller, Petersen Oven ©.,; C 
W. Behrends, Philadelphia Malt Extrac’ Co; 
I. Birn, Pure Made Products Co; W. F 
Grimm, Quality Bakers of America; Ii. C. 
Brown, C. R. Adams, Quaker Oats Co W 


P. Ronan, flour broker; J. Pitman !'eal, 
Thomas M. Royal & Co; G. E. Johnson, 
The Retail Baker; Bruce Dodson, Jr., |’. W. 
Cannon, Reciprocal Exchange; J. R. Iiidg- 
ers, Richardson Bros; C. L. Becken! ich, 
Rodney Milling Co; O. R. Read, E. !". C. 


Fletcher, B. Littman, W. H. Burnham. W. 
E. Powers, W. M. Webb, Read Machinery 
Co; H. R. Ward, W. M. Ballinger, I. L. 
McLeod, C. R. Troutner, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co; O. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling Co; 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern M /ling 
Co., Inc; 8S. L. Tannanholz, Otto B: sky, 
Seaboard Flour Co; W. C. Peak, Si ‘vice 
Caster & Truck Co; J. S. Love, L. Wal), E. 
Lotzbire, H. L. Woolley, R. G. Ha c. 


Fink, A. E. Schattman, Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers; Eugene F. Lawlor, David tott 
Flour Mills, Inc; E. G. Broenniman, S'!nd- 
ard Milling Co; Walter Stern, G. B. F ynt, 


F. H. Fisher, C. W. Stuart, Bernhard ern 
& Sons, Inc; A. Friedberg, Scranton Bakers’ 
Supply Co; W. H. Stokes, Jr., Stokes Milling 
Co; J. W. Burns, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co; Jesse C. Stewart, Jesse C. Stewar: (o; 
L. A. Seidel, W. A. Dickson, Ad. Seid! & 
Son; F. A. Sausville, Joseph Sausvil & 
Sons; R. M. Temple, Southwark Found & 
Machine Co; H. P. Osgood, Sherwood I’: per 
Co; H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills (o; 
J. Freeman, F. 8. Hoshour, C. H. Johrson, 
Thomson Machine Co; George E. Dean, ‘'. P. 
Griffin, Union Steel Products Co., Ltd: F 
N. Burrall, Wichita Flour Mills Co; WH. 
Linsell, A. Eckhardt, Walker Vehicle 
Co; D. D. Davis, H. R. McLaughlin, J. A 
Quint, H. J. Myers, G. Cullen Thomas. R. 
A. Craig, W. Behymer, Carl B. Mueller, 
J. J. Moran, A. W. Landstrom, A. R. Tucker, 
G. M. Coss, R. B. McFarlin, D. H. Crock, R. 
M. Woods, W. H. La Fever, F. J. Connolly, 
H, H. Raeder, J. C. Mott, Washburn Crosby 
Co; W. R. Morris, W. J. Morris, Jr., Wsh- 
burn Crosby Co. (of the Southwest); W. § 
Humbert, White. Motor Co; M. E. Schulz, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co; S. A. Salter, \Wvst- 
ern Flour Mills; E. B. Stanley, Waxide [a- 
per Co; J. C. Boyers, Ward Motor Vehicle 
Co; E. H. Pendleton, H. Fierstien, J. F. 
Spain, Worcester Salt Co. 
A. S. Purves. 





BUSINESS EXPANDING IN WISCONSIN 

The Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
installed a large cookie machine in the 
Jung Bakery, Ladysmith. 

Frank H. Lane, Albert A. Bartz and 
Arnold Firks, formerly connected with 
the Kranz Paper Co., Racine, have or- 
ganized the Belle City Paper Co., to do 
a wholesale business in paper, wooen- 
ware and notions. 

The James & Edwards Co., Oshkos!, is 
a new $35,000 corporation organized by 
George Rasmussen, C. F. Borchard «nd 
Fred Rasmussen to deal at wholesale in 
papers, woodenware, stationery, o/fice 
supplies, notions, sweeping compouids 
and similar commodities. 

The National Biscuit Co., which main- 
tains a large bakery and distributing 
warehouse in Milwaukee, is establishing 
branch warehouses at Madison and 
Green Bay. E. H. Hall, formerly a s)e- 
cial field man for the company, is in 
charge of the Madison branch, with H. 
J. Christ as sales manager. 

The Fleischmann Co. is making ex:el- 
lent progress in the construction of its 
new warehouse and branch office building 
on Chestnut, near Twelfth Street. Me.n- 
while the local office at 168 Mason Street 
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js striving hard to handle the growing 
volume of business with the present fa- 
cilities. 

L, E. Meyer. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

L. J. Todhunter, of the Western Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Denver, Colo., recently 
made an extensive tour of the East on 
business. 

L. H. Bailey, formerly a well-known 
demonstrator for The Fleischmann Co., 
and later a partner in the B. & B. Qual- 
ity Bakers, Canon City, Colo., is now 
state representative of the Western Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Denver. Poor health 
made outdoor work necessary for Mr. 
Bailey, and he has greatly improved his 
condition since disposing of his interest 
in the bakery. 

A new firm to deal in bakery supplies 
has been organized in Oklahoma City, to 
do business in that state. It is styled the 
Bakers Service Co., Inc., and has taken 
over the business of the Aschner Bros. 
Mfg. Co., which had recently established 
the branch house in Oklahoma City. The 
home office of the latter company is in 
Dallas, Texas. Leon Aschner, president, 
and Irvin H. Aschner, vice president and 

eral manager, Bakers Service Co., 
ii, retain their active interests. The 
remaining stock is held by S. H. Dalton, 
who is secretary and treasurer. Until 
joining the new firm, Mr. Dalton was 
with the Arkady division of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

For the purpose of determining liabil- 
ity for the payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation, where an employee in the per- 
formance of his duties is required to use 
the streets of a city, such streets become 
his place of work, and the hazard inci- 
dent to travel thereon, including the dan- 
ger of coming in contact with moving 
street cars, is a danger incident to the 
employment. In reaching this conclu- 
sion, in line with what other courts have 
decided, the Indiana appellate court ob- 
served in the case of Capital Paper Co, 
vs. Conner, 144 N.E, 474, that the mere 
fact that the hazard is one to which 
every person on the street is exposed is 
not sufficient to defeat compensation. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





POTOMAC STATES ASSOCIATION 

Discussion of industrial and market 
conditions, and efforts to forecast the 
immediate future, occupied a prominent 
place at the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation executive committee meeting, 
held in Frederick, Md., Oct. 15. Con- 
tinued improvement is expected in in- 
dustrial activities throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in the Potomac States, 
and there seems small possibility of any 
lowering of costs in the immediate fu- 
ture, 

The meeting was preceded by a lunch- 
eon at the Francis Scott Key Hotel. 
Officers present were: Glenn O. Garber, 
president; L. E. Storck, vice president; 
J. W. Stohlman, treasurer; J. H. Wool- 
ridge, secretary. Committeemen included 
Anton Hagel, G. F. Nolde, R. K. Cook, 
G. W. Phillips, F. H. Steinle, H. O. 
Miller, and J. W. Lloyd. 

Reports of the secretary and treasurer 
showed the association to be in good con- 
dition, with indications it is going to 
have one of the best years in its history. 

Frank Wilson, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
was appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of one year of L. E. Storck, former 
executive committeeman from West Vir- 
ginia, who had been advanced to the vice 
presidency. 

It was unanimously agreed to hold a 
midwinter meeting, in the nature of an 
open forum for bakers, Feb. 3-4, at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore. The presi- 
dent and secretary will arrange the busi- 
hess program, and A. J. Will, of Balti- 
more, assisted by Baltimore bakers, will 
look after local details. 

C. E. Meade, Baltimore, past president 
of the association, then spoke entertain- 
ingly on former activities of the associa- 
tion and also as to what the future might 


develop. 

H, é. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., outlined 
plans for the coming annual convention 
in 1925, and suggested that it be held 
May 25-28, with headquarters at the Ho- 
tel Charlotte, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Secretary Woolridge outlined plans for 
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a special train out of Washington to 
Charlotte, with cars from Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va., to meet this train. 

The conference then resolved into a 
general round table discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to the future of the as- 
sociation. President Garber, in closing, 
thanked those present for helping make 
the meeting a success, and asked their 
co-operation for the remainder of his 
term of office. 

The next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held in Charlotte, N. C., 
on the second Tuesday in March, 1925, 
with special Pullman cars to convey the 
delegates from Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. J. H. Woorrinee. 





MRS. H. 0. BENNETT DEAD 


President of Hubbard Oven Co. Succumbs to 
Pneumonia Following Cold Contracted 
at Atlantic City Convention 


Curicaco, I11.—Death has again entered 
the ranks of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, and has removed from 
its midst a well-beloved member, Teresa 
D. Bennett, president Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago, and widow of the late H. O. 
Bennett. The announcement of the sud- 








The Late Mrs. H. O. Bennett 


den death of Mrs. Bennett, which oc- 
curred at the McAlpin Hotel, New York 
City, Oct. 9, came as a great shock to 
her associates and many friends in the 
industry, several of whom had seen her 
recently at the bakers’ conventions at 
Atlantic City and Swampscott, Mass. In 
fact, she was returning to Chicago, and 
spending a few days at New York with 
her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy O’Brien, when death occurred. 
It is said that she contracted a cold 
when at Atlantic City, which later de- 
veloped into pneumonia, and after a short 
illness the end came. 

Deceased was born at Brantford, Ont., 
and was 56 years of age at the time of 
her death. She was married in 1896 at 
Chicago to H. O. Bennett, who for many 
years was president of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., and who died on Feb. 15, 1915. 
Since that time Mrs. Bennett has been 
president of this concern, and actively 
interested in its affairs. Deceased was 
held in high regard-by the baking frater- 
nity, and was also known to several mem- 
bers of the flour trade. She was most 
congenial and friendly with all who knew 
her, and made warm friends. She re- 
sided in Chicago most of the year, but 
also owned a beautiful home at Lake- 
land, Fla., and spent some months there 
each winter and spring. 

The body was brought to Chicago from 
New York by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hick- 
lin and Mr. and Mrs. Roy O’Brien, and 
lay in state at her late residence, 2644 
Lakeview Avenue. Funeral services were 
held at 10 a.m., Oct. 13, at St. Clement’s 
Church, with a solemn requiem high mass 
at which Right Rev. Monsignore F. A. 
Rempe officiated. Interment was at 
Graceland Cemetery. Beautiful flowers 
and notes of sympathy were received 
from many parts of the country. 

Deceased is survived by one son, H. 
O. Bennett, Chicago, three daughters, 
Mrs. Roy O’Brien, Lakeland, Fla., Mrs. 
W. E. Fox, Kansas City, and Catherine 


Bennett, Chicago; also three brothers 
and four sisters, two of the latter being 
Mrs. J. W. Hicklin and Mrs. Frank 
C. Panuska, Chicago, the husbands of 
whom are also associated with the Hub- 
bard Oven Co. 

A. S. Purves. 


SALES MANAGERS CONFER 


W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Host to Repre- 
sentatives of Large Bakeries—Matters 
of Much Interest Discussed 








Cuicaco, Iru.—That bakers generally 
are giving more thought to the problems 
of bread merchandising was evidenced 
clearly by the unusual interest manifest- 
ed in the W. E. Long Co.’s sales man- 
agers’ conference held at Chicago Oct. 
6-8. This was the fourth annual gather- 
ing of this kind, and more than 100 sales 
managers and owners of many of the 
country’s largest and best-known bak- 
eries assembled for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas pertaining to the theories 
and practices employed in the efficient 
merchandising of this universal food. It 
was perhaps the largest assemblage of 
bakery sales managers ever held, and the 
three days’ meeting resulted in much 
profit for those who attended. 

The conference was opened by W. D. 
Warrick, general chairman, following 
which the address of welcome was made 
by W. E. Long, president W. E. Long 
Co. In his speech of welcome, Mr. Long 
stressed the point that modern business 
demands the exercise of the best ideas 
in the various branches of the baking in- 
dustry, and such ideas can best be dis- 
covered and discussed freely at confer- 
ences of this kind, where those in attend- 
ance may freely air their views with a 
view to establishing for the general 
guidance of all bakers the best policies 
for use in stimulating and maintaining 
the most successful and profitable mer- 
chandising of bread, 

Gerald Williams, of the Williams Bak- 
ery, Scranton, Pa., led a general discus- 
sion on the subject of organization. He 
related the results of having applied in 
his business the best ideas on organiza- 
tion which were advanced at last year’s 
conference. 

An address on “Creative Salesman- 
ship” by Paul Ivey, of the University of 
Nebraska, was very forceful. In a mas- 
terful fashion he emphasized the wisdom 
of telling the public of the value of the 
food and service furnished in these days 
by modern bakeries. He also stressed 
the importance of bakers doing every- 
thing possible to assist retailers in the 
proper displaying and merchandising of 
their bread. The last part of this ses- 
sion was a general discussion on the sub- 
ject of “Selection and Training of Sales- 
men,” led by Ray Morris, of the Calu- 
met Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

The evening of Oct. 6, the W. E. Long 
Co. was host at a banquet at the Sher- 
man Hotel. Walter D. Warrick, chair- 
man, called on Douglas Malloch, of the 
Chicago Daily News, to act as_ toast- 
master. Speakers comprised Jay Burns, 
C. N. Power, both past presidents of the 
American Bakers’ Association; Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ As- 
sociation; A. J. Bamford, Bakers Week- 
ly; D. P. Chindblom, Standard Bakeries 
Corporation; W. E. Long, president W. 
E. Long Co. Mark Bredin, Toronto, who 
was introduced as the dean of the Ca- 
nadian baking industry, claimed that he 
was the only one in the room who was 
present at the first small national bakers’ 
meeting held at Boston in 1897. 

One of the special stunts at the ban- 
quet was the distribution of a miniature 
six-page newspaper, the Sales Pilot, per- 
taining exclusively to the conference and 
the sales managers in attendance, and 
prepared by W. C. Champe, advertising 
manager Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City. 

On Oct. 7 the conference opened with 
a general discussion of market analysis 
under direction of W. E. Long. This 
was followed by similar discussions of 
the promotion of city and country busi- 
ness, led by W. D. Warrick, of the W. E. 
Long Co., and Harry Fawcett, of the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. At the 
afternoon session J. S. Knox, president 
Knox School of Salesmanship and Busi- 
ness Administration, gave a fine inspira- 
tional talk on “Service.” Other subjects 
covered in discussions were “In what re- 
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spect can a wholesale sales manager 
profit by the experience of a retail sales 
manager?” led by E. Goldsmith, of the 
Denver (Colo.) Bread Co., “Loading,” 
under chairmanship of W. W. Reese, 
manager mechanical and engineering de- 
partment W. E. Long Co., and “Route 
Costs,” led by W. C. Moeller, manager 
accounting department W. E. Long Co. 

The evening of Oct. 7 the W. E. Long 
Co. again acted as host to those in at- 
tendance at a theatre party, when they 
witnessed the representation of John 
Golden’s “Seventh Heaven.” 

The closing business session on Oct. 8 
Started off with an exceptional address 
on advertising, by Elmer Cline, of the 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis. Mr. 
Cline is recognized as one of the best 
advertising men in the industry, and he 
left with the conference a number of 
ideas which will be of profit to those who 
heard him. Mount Burns, of the Jay 
Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., led a 
general discussion on sales records and 
route books. 

Mr. Long closed the conference with a 
talk in which he covered briefly some of 
the high lights of this unusually interest- 
ing and helpful meeting. 

S. O. WERNER. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET 


Convention at Middlesboro Well Attended— 
Bakers Advised to Watch Costs and 
Keep on Right Side of Ledger 





The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at Middlesboro, Oct. 6-8, with a 
good attendance. The contingent from 
Louisville and adjacent territory arrived 
in a special car, 

Two of the speakers scheduled for the 
first day did not arrive, and the business 
session was taken up with an address by 
the president and talks by Robert 
Brooks, of The Fleischmann Co., and 
Joseph T. Bosworth, state senator. 
President E. A. Kenzig briefly reviewed 
the activities of the association in the 
past year, touching on the work the 
executive committee had done for the 
good of the bakers of the state as a 
whole. 

He said that Kentucky bakers had 
been exceedingly fortunate in that the 
state legislature had passed no laws af- 
fecting the industry, although, he added, 
“while Kentucky bakers have been at 
peace, this is not so good for our asso- 
ciation, because during such periods it 
does not appeal to the majority of the 
trade as of much value. It is only in 
time of trouble that they turn to it for 
counsel and guidance.” 

Mr. Kenzig recommended the holding 
of a one-day midwinter business confer- 
ence so as to give the officers a chance 
to meet the members twice a year instead 
of once. He added: “Competition is 
getting keener, and has come to a point 
where many bakers are operating with- 
out a profit. Authorities state that dur- 
ing 1923 only one third of those in the 
United States made a profit, one third 
broke even and one third lost money. I 
believe that the average baker does not 
figure costs, or at least not often enough. 
Prices of raw materials are changing 
continually, mostly upward, while many 
bakers never change their selling prices. 
Rents and labor also have increased 
very materially, which n.eans that we 
must figure on a larger margin, or what 
used to be our profit will be wiped out. 

“T advise all to make quality goods 
and ask a price that will give a profit 
over and above all operating expenses, 
which should include your salary, and 
that of your wife if she is helping in the 
business. No one expects you to work 
for nothing, and you do yourself and 
your family, and also your trade, a 
gross injustice if you do not add to 
your selling price a fair,and reasonable 
profit.” 

Robert Brooks, of The Fleischmann 
Co., having for his subject “Quality, the 
Key to Better Business,” thoroughly cov- 
ered the necessity of making quality 
goods and selling them at a profit. 
Training of the sales force in retail 
shops to a point where they were effi- 
cient was also covered. Mr. Brooks 
spoke of the value of placing inserts in 
all purchases and, where a retail baker 
had a delivery wagon, utilizing this ve- 
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hicle for an advertising medium. Touch- 
ing on cost accounting, he dwelt in par- 
ticular on the case of the retail baker 
whose goods often are manufactured at 
an absolute loss. 

Senator Bosworth spoke on sanitary 
legislation, and assured the bakers that 
they could count on his support when- 
ever it was needed. He complimented 
the association upon the fact that the in- 
dustry in Kentucky must be on a very 
high standard, as no laws had been asked 
for to regulate it. 

On Oct. 8 the speakers were T. Russell 
Hill, of Middlesboro, and I. K. Russell, 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Mr. Hill’s talk on co-operation was de- 
clared to be the best ever made at a 
Kentucky convention. The speaker knew 
his subject thoroughly and in a very con- 
vincing manner told of the benefits ac- 
cruing to the individual, the community 
and the organization through proper co- 
operation. 

Mr. Russell, speaking on the value and 
benefits of trade associations, recom- 
mended that the executive committee 
hold district meetings. He told of the 
good accomplished by this method in 
other states, and said that where a baker 
once gets used to attending such meet- 
ings he becomes more interested in the 
state and national organizations, 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, John H. Stehlin, Louis- 
ville; vice president, Percy Jones, Hick- 
man; secretary, C. C. Moore, Louisville; 
treasurer, W. L. Traxel, Maysville. The 
officers, E. A. Kenzig and T, von Bokern 
make up the executive committee. M. J. 
Sheridan was elected as allied trades 
representative on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Henderson was chosen as the conven- 
tion place for 1925. 





CONSUMPTION OF BREAD IN 
SCOTLAND SHOWS DECREASE 


Grascow, Scortanp.—That the demand 
for bread is further declining is evident 
from the half yearly report of the United 
Co-operative Baking Society of Scotland, 
which has probably the biggest mass pro- 
duction ot ae in the world. The total 
flour consumption by this concern, which 
consists of a federation of a large num- 
ber of retail co-operative societies for 
the purposes of bakery production on 
a large scale, was as much as 109,372 
sacks of flour, even in what may be 
termed a very bad half year. 

It must be remembered that no part 
of the United Kingdom is suffering so 
severely as the Clyde, with its stagnant 
shipbuilding and engineering works. Of 
late there has been an improvement, but 
it is slow and slight as yet. In Glasgow 
alone there are about 70,000 unemployed 
today, and in Clydebank, where the so- 
ciety has a big branch bakery, condi- 
tions, in proportion, are even worse. 

The co-operative movement forms a 
reliable basis for estimating the public 
demand, because to a large extent it rep- 
resents an enterprise whose consumers 
are tied to it by membership. Hence, 
when there is a falling off in the turn- 
over, it may be taken that it is not so 
much that its regular customers are de- 
serting it as that they are curtailing their 
orders. 

In the half year ended July 26 it is 
found that at the headquarters bakery 
the falling off in bread output was equal 
to 8.9 per cent, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. This reduction, 
following similar diminutions in the last 
four or five half years, is significant of 
the lower purchasing power of the pub- 
lic, and at a time when the price of 
bread is rising it will be apparent that, 


if ogy power does not improve,—- 
an 


there is little prospect of it at the 
present time,—it is natural to look for 
still further shrinkage in the amount 
of bread consumed. 

The only encouraging item in the story 
which this half yearly report discloses 
is that the amount of oat cakes bought 
from the bakeries shows a fairly good 
increase. Whether this denotes at last a 
return to the oatmeal fare for which 
Scotland was famed in the past, but the 
use of which has been neglected in the 
post-war years, remains to be seen. 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which controis the —_ milling 
plants in Scotland, reports that during 
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the first half of this year its sales of 
flour to other co-operative societies 
amounted to 727,833 sacks. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
BREAD SALES AGENCIES 


In the drawing of a contract under 
which an exclusive agency for the sale 
of bread is to be granted, the baker’s 
attorney should turn to the decision of 
the New York court of appeals handed 
down in the case of Ehrenworth vs. 
George F. Stuhmer & Co., 128 N. E. 108, 
and manufacturing bakers who contem- 
plate arranging for such agencies may 
with profit cook the following review of 
that decision. 

Plaintiff dealt in bread, and had an 
established trade in the borough of 
Brooklyn. Defendant’s predecessors 
baked pumpernickel, and defendant con- 
tinued that business. Plaintiff and de- 
fendant’s predecessors agreed that the 
former would sell no other black bread 
than theirs in his territory, and they 
agreed to sell him all the bread that he 
should require for his customers, and to 
refrain from selling to any one else in 
his territory. The price was fixed at one 
cent per loaf below the regular whole- 
sale price and two cents below the re- 
tail price. The contract was to remain 
in force so long as both parties should 
remain in business. 

In the year following the making of 
the agreement, defendant’s predecessors 
formed defendant corporation and took 
over the old business and continued to 
carry out the agreement in question for 
several years. But later the defendant, 
having greatly increased its business, an- 
nounced that it would sell directly to the 
trade, including consumers in plaintiffs 
territory. 

Plaintiff sued for damages, relying on 
the fact that defendant’s bread had so 
well established a reputation that no 
other product could be obtained to take 
its place. After setting forth the terms 
of the contract, the court of appeals 
said: 

“We thus have every element of a 
contract: the article to be sold or dealt 
in, the duration of the contract, and the 
price to be paid for the article supplied. 
The quantity to be furnished was meas- 
ured by that required upon the route 
specified. That the contract was easy 
of execution is shown by the fact that 
it was substantially carried out by both 
parties for a period of eight years, ap- 
parently to their mutual advantage. 
Then, it appears, the defendant, having 
succeeded in business, established a large 
bakery in Brooklyn, in which the route 
of the plaintiff was located, and began 
to transact the business directly. 

“There is nothing new in this situation 
of relations, begun when both parties 
were transacting business in a small way 
and then both parties succeeding, so that 
the demands and the business went far 
beyond what was expected when a con- 
tract was made. Whether the contract 
was made was a question of fact for the 
jury, but that there was evidence of mu- 
tuality, consideration, and subject mat- 
ter the facts presented distinctly show. 

“It is contended that there was no 
express promise to purchase any partic- 
ular amount of the black bread, but this 

romise, even if it be not expressed, is 
implied. The plaintiff impliedly, if not 
expressly, agrees to buy all the black 
bread which he can use on his route, and 
to purchase it from no other. The latter 
is clearly expressed. Every detail of a 
contract need not be specifically ex- 
pressed. The law takes a broader view 
of what must be contained in a contract. 
All the circumstances which go to make 
up this contract are instinct with an ob- 
ligation to purchase, even though it may 
be imperfectly expressed. . . . 

“It is claimed that the contract might 
be interminable because, under its terms, 
it was to last as long as the plaintiff 
and defendant were in business, but this 
might well be less than a man’s lifetime, 
and this court has had no difficulty in 
approving contracts made to last through 
the life of one of the parties. . . . 

“We are not called upon to decide the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
contracts which parties made, except as 
that bears upon the possibility or prob- 
ability of the making of such contracts. 
It is not unlikely, in view of all the cir- 








cumstances, that the contract in question 
might well have been made between the 
parties. In any event, it was a question 
of fact, as we view it, for the jury to 
decide and, all the questions of fact hav- 
ing been presented to the jury, it is our 
opinion that its verdict should have been 
permitted to stand. 

“It is urged also that there was in- 
sufficient evidence, if there was a breach 
of the contract, from which the damages 
sustained by the plaintiff could be ascer- 
tained. It appears that during the years 
just prior to the breach the plaintiff sold, 
on an average, between 3,000 and 4,000 
loaves of black bread each week, 1,500 to 
grocers, and 1,500 to peddlers; the quan- 
tity had been increasing from year to 
year since the plaintiff began selling de- 
fendant’s breach. The plaintiff sold half 
of this bread at eight cents per loaf and 
half at nine cents, and paid the defend- 
ant seven cents for each loaf. By com- 
putation this represented a weekly profit 
of $45. This was not disputed, but the 
question was raised as to whether this 
was a net profit, and the jury heard the 
evidence of the defendant and the plain- 
tiff with reference thereto. 

“The defendant claims that the plain- 
tiff should have purchased other bread 
of a similar kind and sold it. To this 
plaintiff makes answer that he could not 
buy the defendant’s bread, and no other 
similar bread would suffice. Ordinarily 
the plaintiff would be required to pur- 
chase, in order to reduce the damage, the 
article in question if it could be pur- 
chased, but where he cannot do so and 
it is a branded article, or where no sub- 
stitute may be bought, the rule is inap- 
plicable. The court submitted to the 
jury as a question of fact whether the 
plaintiff could purchase the bread in 
question, or bread enough like it to war- 
rant its resale, from others than the de- 
fendant, The jury, by its verdict, found 
that he could not. is was proper.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





BANNER-GROCERS’ BAKING 
COMPANY CHANGES HANDS 


Torepo, On1o.—Controlling interest in 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., one of 
the largest bakeries at Cincinnati, has 
been acquired by the Purity Baking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Negotiations have been 
pending for some months, and there had 
been rumors of change in ownership, but 
the closing of the deal has only recently 
been announced. 

The initial step was taken when the 
St. Paul company obtained the holdin 
of the late Benjamin S. Weil, formerly 
manager of the company, from the heirs 
of his estate. The Banner-Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co. was established more than 25 
years ago, and was promoted through the 
sale of stock a retail grocers, and 
hence its name. It is capitalized at 
$575,000 preferred stock, $100 par value, 
and 600 shares common stock, $50 par; 
in addition there are bonds of $250,000 
outstanding. e 

The Purity Baking Co. is one of the 
leading concerns of the country, with a 
reported capital of $5,000,000. The prin- 
cipal plant and offices are in St. Paul, 
and other plants are located at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. No announcement 
of the amount involved in the deal has 
been made, but it is said to be in the 
neighborhood of $750,000. 

W. H. Wicern. 





CHAIN STORE IS CALLED 
LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Chain stores, diversified merchandising 
and house-to-house canvassing were de- 
scribed as the three most striking de- 
velopments in modern commercial distri- 
bution by Alvin E. Dodd, manager of 
the department of domestic distribution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in a recent address before 
the Interstate Merchants’ Council at 


Chicago. 

“It might appear,” said Mr. Dodd, 
“that the growth of the chain store 
movement introduces a confusing ele- 
ment into distribution. I believe it is 
the logical effect of a simple cause. 
Only a few days ago a prosperous whole- 
saler told me that a large proportion of 
the independent retail establ nts in 
his trade are virtually owned by whole- 
salers. Connect this with the very 
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of another wholesaler whose sales op 
credit averaged about $2,500 per retail 
store the complete stock of which could 
be — for about $8,000. This he 
roceeded to do, practically abandoning 
his wholesale business and converting it 
into a chain. : 

“The old-fashioned general store js 
the egg from which was hatched the 
modern city department store. So close 
is the relation between the two that 
sometimes it is impossible to distinguish 
the parent from the offspring. Irom 
the general store has grown the most 
recent tendency exemplified by the «hains 
of large department stores an! the 
chains of departments in large d«part- 
ment stores.” 





MANY SMALL BAKERS HARD 
HIT BY FLOUR ADVANCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Many small | ikers 
throughout the Southwest are wa’ ching 
profits being steadily cut down | in- 
creasing flour costs, and, unless th. re is 
a —— advance in prices of | read, 
failures are likely to result. The price 
situation is the principal topic of ¢ scus- 
sion wherever bakers gather, but 1» ac- 
tual start toward bringing about « : ad- 
vance has been attempted. 

Bread prices are controlled almo:! en- 
tirely by the wholesale baking com) inies 
operating in the larger cities o' the 
Southwest. For this reason they may 
not follow the upward trend of «heat 
and flour, inasmuch as the so-called “big” 
bakers booked the flour they are now 
pea at considerably lower prices than 
could now be had, and they are | king 
no additional quantities at the /vigher 


levels. Supplies for after Jan. | are 
= to be bought, but most of the bakery 
uyers expect dips of substantial char- 
acter in the market on which to make 
those purchases. 


Small bakers were generally «iught 
with low supplies of flour on han:, and 
most of them refused to book re:juire- 
ments far ahead, holding that the high 
prices could not be permanent. M:iiy of 
them are now forced to buy their flour 
in hand-to-mouth fashion, millers say, 
with the result that they are payiny con- 
siderably more than the large wholesal- 
ers. Other production costs also ‘ing 
higher for them, the small baker is | cing 
squeezed rather tightly. Relief de) ends 
almost wholly on whether flour costs con- 
tinue at the present high levels. If they 
do, and the large bakers are forccd to 
make their late winter purchases «{ the 
advance, it is probable that higher | read 
prices will follow. 

With flour $1.50@2 bbl higher than at 
this time a year ago, bread made with 
that flour costs the baker %c or more a 
loaf over the bread baked from 1923 
wheat, Kansas City bakers esti:nate. 
This is more than enough to destroy all 
profit. Harvey E. Yaniis. 





HEAVY EATERS OF BREAD 

Purcett, Oxra.—Two loaves of bak- 
er’s bread a day are not sufficient t« sat- 
isfy the average worker in a broon corn 
field, say wives of growers of Mc‘ ‘lain 
County and bakers and grocers who sup- 
ply the demand. The average grower's 
wife, burdened with the task of fe: ding 
30 or 40 men a day, will not ati-mpt 
to bake bread for them, and tha‘ ac- 
counts for the fact that no other nianu- 
factured commodity is in more de nand 
while the broomcorn harvest is on during 
July and August than the product of 
the bakery oven. 

Purcell is food supply headquarters 
for a -sized section of the broom- 
corn belt that covers parts of Mc‘ ’lain 
and Garvin counties. The town has but 
one bakery, and that a rather large one. 
W. M. Schuman, one of its owners, says 
that farmers buy 40 to 50 loaves a day 
during the harvest, and that country :ner- 
chants place orders for 400 to 500 <iily. 

“It is not unusual,” says Mr. { ‘hu- 
man, “for a country store in the ,rail 
= to — 500 to 600 loaves of bre .~ 

ay. r daily aver: supply ser! to 
Criner, a village in the. Pe: m elt, 
during harvest is 400 to 500 loaves. N° 
matter how much the southern lads who 
come up here to harvest broomcorn want 
their hot biscuits, they can’t get tiem, 
and the baker profits accordingly. ay 
and night operation of the baker: ‘5 
necessary during harvest.” 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


OHIO 


The Monarch Bakery, on Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland, operated by F. Un- 
fried, has been sold to Milan Bukmarovic. 

The Perfection Bakery, on Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland, recently taken over 
by the Spang Baking Co., is undergoing 
extensive alterations. 

The Star Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
accommodations for 100 trucks at its 
west side plant. A 100-ft traveling oven 
has been installed. 

The Sunie Fried Cake Shop, at 7809 
Decker Avenue, Cleveland, has added 
several trucks to its delivery equipment. 

Michael Gallin has bought the bakery 
of John Marshall, 17110 Detroit Avenue, 
Cle eland. 

The Fisher Bros, Co., Cleveland, op- 
eraling the largest chain of grocery 
stores in that city, is installing a com 
plete cake bakery. ; 


INDIANA 


West Bros., Mount Vernon, have add- 
ed :nother portable oven. 

fh. J. Fairburn has opened a bakery at 
94; Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis. 

‘he A & P Stores, Indianapolis, have 
opened a bakery at 3228-3230 East Tenth 
Str-et. 

‘he bakery operated by the Commu- 
nity Market, 3401 North Illinois Street, 
Indianapolis, has been moved to 62-64 
West Thirty-fourth Street. 

A. J, Sumner has opened a bakeshop 
at 003 Division Street, Indianapolis. 

, C. Cox has established the Wallace 
Baking Co, at 4816 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis. 

lulius Rastatter will open a bakery at 
82 West Franklin Street, Indianapolis. 

‘Thomas Goerlitz, of the Christ Bakery, 
Boonville, is touring the Pacific Coast. 

l'rank Libbs, of the City Bakery, Pet- 
ersurg, has been elected an officer in the 
Be!ter Business Club. 

One of the big exhibits in connection 
with the Industrial Show put on by the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce was 
that of the Taggart Baking Co., which 
had an automatic wrapping machine in 
operation. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

{.ouis Frechette, formerly of Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., has opened a modern shop at 
Acushnet Avenue and Eugenia Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Wilfred Benoit has added a large-size 
Middleby oven to his bakery at 977 Bris- 
tol Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Roland H. Dion, of New Bedford, 
Mass., is thinking of establishing a bak- 
ery in Atlantic City. 

J. A. Moquin, who spends the winter 
months in Colorado and California and 
during the summer looks after his bakery 
in Burlington, Vt., has returned to the 
Pacific Coast after having considerably 
increased the capacity of his bakery. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

The Davis Baking Co., Austin, Texas, 
has been organized, with $20,000 capital 
stock, by Q. C. Taylor, J. H. Gardner 
and E, Moore. 

The Martin Baking Co., Lubbock, 
Texas, is seeking another site. 

Lee Roberts, baker at Medford, Okla., 
has installed additional equipment and 
added a retail store. 

Gordon Smith, Jr., Mobile, Ala., is 
said to be closely following in the foot- 
Steps of his successful father as a baker. 

Dallas, Texas, has two live boosters in 
the persons of Julius Schepps and H. 
Nathanson. They use the slogan, “In 
Dallas we boostjy’ but they spell it 
“b-o-a-s-t.” 

Albert Spellsburg, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
has completed a large garage for his 
bakery and installed a high-speed gluten 
developing dough mixer. 

George Huber, Wilmington, one of the 
largest bakers in Delaware, who is just 
back from an extended European trip, 
has bought a big farm in his home state. 


KENTUCKY 
The Red Star Yeast Co. will erect a 
plant at 552 South Seventh Street, Louis- 
ville, to handle Kentucky business. 
Richard W. Wahl, of the Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Louisville, is said to lie 


awake nights studying how to improve 
the efficiency of bakeries, 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, 
is erecting an addition to its plant at 
1624 Bank Street. 

G. Kennedy, of Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
opened a bakery at 512 South Sixth 
Street, Louisville. 

G. Horak, 1315 East Breckebridge 
Street, Louisville, has sold his bakery 


to C, Cooper. 
K. Plehn has opened a bakery at St. 
Matthews. . 


J. H. Wooramse. 





NAFZIGER PLANT AT DECATUR, ILL. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of the most 
modern bakeries in the Nafziger ae 
Co.’s system will be formally opene 
about Nov. 1 in Decatur, Ill. The open- 
ing is planned for that date, but con- 
tingencies might arise that would cause 
it to be postponed for a few days, R. L. 
Nafziger, president, says. The Decatur 
bakery is the eleventh operated by the 
Nafziger company. 

James M. Allen, formerly president 
of one of the largest elevator companies 
in Decatur, will manage the new plant. 
Besides Mr. Nafziger, several members 
of his staff will attend the opening. The 
public will be invited to participate in 


rectly. The Siebel Institute is distrib- 
uting the manual at the old and low 
price of $5 per copy, and it should prove 
a worthy addition to the library of every 
baker and miller. 

S. O. Werner. 





WHEN A “CONTRACT” 
IS NOT A CONTRACT 


The bakery industry has contributed 
several important cases to the body of 
law on the subject of validity of con- 
tracts. One of them, decided by the 
Louisiana supreme court (Nelson vs. 
Barber, 79 So. 403), affords a concrete 
example of the fundamental rule of law 
that, unless a contract is mutually bind- 
ing, neither party is bound. 

The agreement in the cited case, which 
was found to be unenforceable, was in 
the form of a letter from defendant, a 
manufacturing baker, to plaintiff, owner 
of a chain of grocery stores; the terms 
of which letter plaintiff accepted. The 
letter read: 

“I propose to supply you with what- 
ever bread you may require for your re- 
tail stores for the period of one year 
with the privilege of renewal for a sec- 
ond year at the price of 2%c per loaf, 
less 5 per cent discount for cash. The 
bread is to be of standard quality, and 
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the ceremonies, and souvenirs will be 
given away. : 

One of the principal features of the 
new plant is in its equipment of a 70-ft 
traveling oven which was recently put on 
the market by the Duhrkop Oven Co., 
New York. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





A NEW BOOK FOR BAKERS 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, has completed the 
revised second edition of its manual for 
bakers and millers. Considerable inter- 
est is being manifested in this splendid 
volume, and indications are that the first 
issue of 3,000 soon will be exhausted. 

The manual comprises a concise but 
comprehensive treatise on modern baking, 
scientific information important to the 
baker and miller, and a collection in con- 
venient form of bread and cake formu- 
las. The first chapter relates to milling 
technology, covering such subjects as 
characteristics and properties of wheat, 
treatment of wheat preceding milling, 
milling of wheat and products obtained. 
The next is devoted to baking materials, 
such as flour, water, sugar, salt, yeast, 
shortening, bread improvers and yeast 
foods. The third chapter covers very 
thoroughly baking technology, and de- 
scribes the making of the dough, fermen- 
tation, punching of dough, panning and 
proofing, baking. Chapter four is a gen- 
eral discussion of federal standards for 
bread, scoring of bread, holes in bread, 
degree of fineness of flour and the effect 
upon its composition and baking quality, 
flour substitutes. Other chapters are de- 
voted to analysis of flour, records for 
the bakeshop, bread and cake formulas. 

Beginning with chapter eight, the man- 
ual comprises scientific and technical 
data, and covers in very complete man- 
ner physics, chemistry, microscopy and 
microorganisms, refrigeration, electricity, 
figuring for the bakeshop, mensuration, 
tables of measures and weights, and a 
dictionary and definitions of technical 
terms. 

The numerous articles and subjects are 
treated in such a clear and practical 
manner that the layman will find no dif- 
ficulty in grasping exact meanings cor- 


no loaf to weigh less than 14 oz. I will 
take back stale bread not exceeding an 
average of 5 per cent on the total. 

“The bread will be wrapped in com- 
pliance with city ordinance. You are to 
supply me with standing orders, subject 
to revision on due notice, and I will de- 
liver them at the regular hours. This 
offer applies to 24 of your stores, and 
aS many more as you choose to add. 
You are privileged to sell another make 
of bread at not less than four cents a 
loaf. Either of us shall be liable for 
actual provable damages for failure to 
carry out the agreement.” 

After the parties had carried out the 
contract for six months, defendant re- 
fused to furnish any more bread under 
the agreement, Suing for damages, plain- 
tiff alleged that he sold not less than 
6,500 loaves a day, that he was not able 
to secure them elsewhere at so low a 
price as defendant had agreed to, and 
that his aggregate loss would be $14,405. 

The trial court ruled that there was 
no valid cause of action, and the su- 
preme court sustained the ruling on 
appeal, saying: 

“The difference between the accept- 
ance of a proposition to deliver so much 
bread, of a certain grade, within a time 
fixed, as the acceptor may want or re- 
quire, and the acceptance of a proposi- 
tion to deliver such bread, within the 
time fixed, as the acceptor may require 
for the purposes of an established busi- 
ness to which it is essential, is obvious, 
and the principle upon which it is found- 
ed well recognized. 

“In the first case, the acceptor does 
not bind himself to want, require, or 
take any bread, and hence there is no 
consideration for the obligation, ten- 
dered by the proposition, to deliver 
bread. In the second case, the acceptor 
binds himself to require and take all the 
bread necessary to supply the demands 
of an established business to which the 
bread is essential (in this instance it is 
written in the accepted proposition, “You 
are to supply me with standing orders 
for the loaves required,’ etc.), and the 
acceptor also precludes himself from ob- 
taining the required bread from any one 
else the author of the proposition, 
thereby incurring obligations which are 
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to be regarded as equivalents, and con- 
sideration for those tendered by the 
proposition, and as, with them, constitut- 
ing a commutative contract... . 

“In the instant case, however, there 
is injected into the accepted proposi- 
tion the following, ‘You are privileged 
to sell another make of bread at not less 
than four cents a loaf, from the con- 
struing of which, with the other condi- 
tions of the proposition, it follows that 
plaintiff is at liberty to buy from others 
than defendant all the bread required 
for his stores, provided he sells it at 
not less than four cents a loaf, and hence 
is bound to buy from defendant only 
such bread as he may choose to sell for 
a lower price. In other words, it is left 
entirely to him to determine, as his inter- 
est or caprice may suggest, whether he 
will take any bread from defendant. 

“Whether it would be to his interest 
to demand not less than four cents at 
all of his stores, or four cents at some, 
and less, or more, at others, we are un- 
able to say; nor does it matter for the 
purposes of this case. The facts remain 
that the accepted proposition places him 
under no obligation to buy bread from 
defendant, if he chooses the alternative, 
which it affords him, of buying from 
some one else upon the conditions stated. 
Nor yet does it matter that, during the 
six months of their dealing with each 
other, plaintiff may not have availed 
himself of that alternative, since he was 
at liberty so to do at any time. It may 
be remarked that it is not alleged that 
the bread that plaintiff was privileged to 
buy from others and sell for four cents 
differed in quality from that to be de- 
livered by defendant.” 

Although the question was not raised 
in this case, it seems to me that under 
such a contract there would be plausible 
ground in many states for a contention 
that the contract is void on the further 
ground that the provision authorizing the 
plaintiff to sell competing bread, pro- 
vided he sells the same at not less than 
four cents a loaf, violates the antitrust 
statutes forbidding agreements which 
seek to fix prices for competing goods. 

A. L. H. Srnreer. 





BAKERS’ CONFERENCE IN DUNDEE 

Gtascow, Scottanp.—At the annual 
conference of the Scottish Union of Op- 
erative Bakers held early in September 
at Dundee the president, George Raeburn, 
a local representative, complained of the 
displacement of labor by machinery in 
the modern bakery. Every one of the 
new machines, he said, had the same ef- 
fect. The engineer was largely and 
gradually displacing the baker, and more 
and more men were being made idle. In- 
stead of lengthening the working hours, 
the only remedy he could see was a 
drastic reduction in the hours of labor. 

When he remarked that the time is 
now ripe when the operative as well as 
the operators should reap some benefit 
from the introduction of machinery, his 
fellow trade unionists applauded. He 
also demurred to the regulation of wages 
by the rise or fall of the cost of living 
index figure. This, he said, was a war 
measure, and ought now to be scrapped. 

The conference later discussed the de- 
mand for the abolition of night work in 
the bakeries by legislative sanction, and 
arranged to send a deputation to press 
the question among the ranks of the 
Labor members of Parliament. It was 
agreed to defer consideration of the 
question of female labor, and that a 
special delegate meeting be held at an 
early date to discuss the problem. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN GREECE 

The ministry of public order in Greece 
is charged with the regulation of the 
price of bread, according to a report 
prepared by R. O. Hall, acting commer- 
cial attaché at Athens. The price is 
regulated weekly upon the following 
basis: (1) the average price of wheat 
during the preceding week (c.i.f., in 
dollars); (2) the average price of flour 
(including cost of wheat, duties, mill and 
transportation charges) during the pre- 
ceding week; (3) the average rate of the 
dollar during the preceding week. There 
are two qualities of bread: (a) white 
bread, made from wheat flour only; (b) 
black bread, containing 8 per cent bran. 
White bread only, July 29, cost 6.10 
drachmas per oke (3.7c lb); black bread 
cost 5.30 drachmas per oke, or 3.2c Ib. 
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BAN ON NIGHT BAKING 
DISTURBS BRITISH BAKER 


Lonpon, Eno.—Not since the time 
when, during the war, fats, sugars, etc., 
were scarce, has there been so much agi- 
tation in the baking trade as over the 
government proposals, in the factory bill, 
to abolish night work in bakeries. All 
the associations are busy petitioning and 
interviewing their members of Parlia- 
ment, and some individual bakers are be- 
coming rather hysterical over the busi- 
ness. 

The prohibition, if it ever comes, will 
affect the large bakers most, and it is 
they who are anxious. The smaller men 
are taking the matter very quietly, ex- 
cept those in London and some of the 
large towns, who at present use their 
bakeries and ovens for bread making at 
night and for confectionery in the day- 
time. Those who at present do all their 
work during the day—and these are still 
the majority in the smaller towns—are 
not troubled, and would in fact rather 
welcome legal restrictions as to night 
work as a measure of protection for 
themselves against the incursion of the 
vans of the large bakeries in the early 
hours of the morning, but, except in 
Scotland, no body of bakers is assisting 
in any way to help the night work pro- 
hibitionists. 

In any case, it is quite unlikely that 
that particular part of the factory bill 
will pass. It would be highly contro- 
versial in Parliament, both on account 
of the interests it would affect and the 
lesson it would teach to night workers 
in other industries; but it would be most 
unpopular outside, particularly among 
the women, and they are all voters now. 

The trade unions profess to support 
the bakers in their demands, but their 
support is essentially collective and ab- 
stract, and in such circumstances the in- 
dividual does not take his commitments 
very seriously. The suggestion to pro- 
hibit the single bakers from doing part 
of their work at night time if they wish 
could not be administered in those places 
where such work had any effect on com- 
petition. 

Joun Kirkianp. 





BREAD CONSUMPTION INCREASING 

Although the United States stands 
very low among the leading countries 
of the world as a bread consuming na- 
tion, recently compiled statistics show 
conclusively that the amount of bread 
eaten in this country has steadily in- 
creased during the last six years. In 
1917 the amount per person in the Unit- 
ed States was 6.2 1%-lb loaves per 
month. Today the monthly bread con- 
sumption in this country is 10.2. 

The people of Canada are the greatest 
bread eaters of any nation in the world. 
In the United States, by contrast, the 
amount of bread consumed per person is 
relatively small. The table below lists 
the nine countries which lead the world 
in wheat consumption. It shows that 
wheat has a far more important place in 
the diet of other nations than it has in 
the United States. The table, showing 
the annual wheat consumption per per- 
son, follows: 





SE, 60 000:6-6-0.4405.0000400 605060060460 9.5 
SE  66-0.0:668:0:0:4-00004046625400%6005% 8.3 
IE 65.6640 6660000046 Neen ees 7.9 
MOU noo ucabenssocccegsace 6.1 
United Kingdom 6.0 
UNTO, gc cescegeeséeneses csoe 60 
PTCA IEE Cee eee 5.5 
DE Shah h we 6 465:0000600.05400%6 000008 5.4 

5.3 


The wheat consumption per person in 
the United States is but 55 per cent that 
of Canada. In other words, almost twice 
as much bread per person is consumed 
in Canada as in the United States. In 
France the production of bread making 
material is only one fifth that of the 
United States. Yet France is eating 50 
per cent more bread per person than we 
are in this country.—Western Baker. 





CRACKER NOTES 

H. I. Hardin, president Thomas & 
Clarke, Peoria, Ill., has returned from 
an automobile tour of the Pacific Coast. 

E. G. Gustafson, superintendent the 
Schust Co., Saginaw, Mich. has been 
elected a director of the company. 

The Hoyt Cracker & Biscuit Co., Los 
Angeles, has increased its capital stock 
to $200,000, and has heen completely re- 
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organized. A program is under way that 
will give it greatly increased production. 
In the reorganization, John Miscovitch, 
of Fresno, Cal., becomes first vice presi- 
dent. Employment is given to 60 people, 
but this number will be increased to 100 
when the new plans are completed. 

The Famous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has secured the services of W. K. 
Green, formerly connected with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., as sales manager. 

An addition is under construction to 
the plant of the Tennessee Biscuit Co., 
Nashville. 

A three-story addition is under con- 
struction for the Purity Biscuit Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

The Schust Co., Saginaw, Mich. is 
erecting a modern cracker factory in 
Detroit. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE UNCHANGED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A slight improvement 
may have been noted in the wholesale and 
retail baking industries of St. Louis dur- 
ing the past month, but for the most part 
conditions remain practically unchanged. 
The volume of bakery goods being sold 
is practically equal to that at this time 
last year, and the trade is optimistic 
over prospects for the balance of 1924. 

The advancing price of flour has cur- 
tailed the profit of many bakers, and 
some talk is heard of advancing the price 
of bread to keep step with that of flour. 
Flour stocks on hand or bought ahead 
are rather limited with the majority of 
the bakers, and hence they have been 
forced to follow the market, although 
buying has been very light during the 
last month. 

Unseasonably warm weather is serving 
to prolong the time when an improve- 
ment in sweet goods demand may be ex- 
pected. During the last few years St. 
Louis bakers have paid particular atten- 
tion to this class of business, and with 
creditable profit to themselves, during 
the winter holidays, and there is no doubt 
that the same condition will prevail this 
year. 





CELEBRATES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The fiftieth business anniversary of 
William E. Beckmann, owner and man- 
ager of the Beckmann Bakers’ & Con- 
fectioners’ Supply Co., 10-14 South Sec- 
ond Street, St. Louis, recently was cele- 
brated. Mr. Beckmann, who was born 
in St. Louis 70 years ago, has been in 
his present business since 1882. He was 
one of the first members of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and has been a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis for 30 years. When he en- 
tered the supply business he occupied 
the building at 10 South Second Street, 
but three years ago he acquired two ad- 
joining buildings. 

NOTES 

J. Kollar has purchased the L. Erdle 
Bakery, 2806 Market Street. 

E. Koptik, 1958 Withnell Street, has 
sold his bakeshop to G. Cesak. 

L. Soldman, who operated a bakery at 
930 Lynch Street, East St. Louis, III, 
has gone out of business. 

C. Leckem has bought the bakery at 
5227 Virginia Avenue, formerly owned 
and operated by George Heim. 

The Virginia Bakery, 6100 Virginia 
Avenue, formerly owned by T. Wotka, 
has been purchased by H. Woehler. 

J. Courtes, 1912 Franklin Avenue, has 
sold his bakery to the Dew Drop Inn 
Restaurant Corporation. 

C. Haefle has sold his bakery, 2621 
South Broadway, to Charles Birkenbach, 
and purchased the C. Kern Bakery, 1717 
South Third Street. 

The third annual St. Louis. National 
Food Show will be held at the Coliseum, 
March 16-21, 1925. It will be given 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Retail 
Grocers’ Association and no doubt, as 
has been the custom in the past, a num- 
ber of prominent St. Louis bakers will 
have displays. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BALTIMORE TRADE QUIET 
Very little change has taken place in 
the wholesale and retail baking industries 
in Baltimore and surrounding territory 
during the past month. Business is only 
fair. This section has been remarkably 
free from price wars. Some cheap bread 


is sold here, but not sufficient to con- 
stitute a menace. The sweet goods trade 
is quiet, but this should improve with 
the coming of cold weather. Unem- 
ployment is not widespread, nor is there 
any indication of its becoming so. 

Stocks of flour are low. Future book- 
ings have not been made by any great 
number of bakers, either in the city or 
at near-by points. The action of the 
flour market has caused the trade to buy 
only for: actual requirements, and it 
seems probable that this policy will be 
continued. 

Many chain stores that operate their 
own bakeries report that they have been 
able materially to lower the price of 
bread by making it themselves or by 
giving a larger loaf, and very generally 

y underselling independent retailers. 
Some, however, have found it more ad- 
vantageous to give their patronage to 
some baker than to start a competitive 
establishment. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





DEMAND FOR SEA BISCUITS 
IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The demand for sea biscuits or trade 
bread has gradually grown, along with 
general trade in British West Africa, as 
well as in French West Africa, to meet 
the demands of the native stevedores in 
the various ports, and likewise to supply 
the increasing demands of the natives 
along the railway lines. 

The biscuits or trade bread imported 
are the same as those imported by the 
British colonies—hard, dry, and without 
salt or sugar, packed in barrels and 
boxes. 

The imports of fancy biscuits, cakes 
and bread in sealed tins by the French 
colonies are also gradually increasing, to 
meet the demand of the Europeans in 
these colonies, who are in larger numbers 
than in the British colonies, but the na- 
tives buy less of this class of imports 
than do the natives in British colonies, 
being less Europeanized, according to 
Consul Yerby, based on trade informa- 
tion. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The October meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association was held at the Ho- 
tel Rennert, Baltimore, with smaller at- 
tendance than usual, though the discus- 
sions were of benefit to the bakers pres- 
ent, who were all retailers. Carl Haus- 
wald, president, was in the chair. 

The bread scoring contest was carried 
over until the November meeting. 

Attorney Grill spoke on co-operation, 
and pleaded with the bakers not to be- 
come discouraged. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
States’ Association, outlined the recent 
national convention at Atlantic City, and 
then went into details on organization 
work in general. 

C. E. Meade brought an inspiring mes- 
sage to the bakers, saying, “We all need 
the association, and those who do not 
come to the meetings need it worse than 
those who attend regularly.” 

Considerable discussion centered 
around allowing allied tradesmen to take 
a more active part in the organization. 
A few favored such action, while others 
were of the opinion that there was noth- 
ing to be gained thereby. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





WARD BAKING CO.’S CELEBRATION 

The Ward Baking Co. on Oct. 9 ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary with 
a formal celebration at its plant at 140 
Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. Mayor 
Curley, of Boston, Mayor Quinn, of 
Cambridge, and other public officials 
joined with leading citizens in felicitat- 
ing the firm. 

At 3 p.m. Mayor Curley pressed a but- 
ton which stopped all machinery and 
served as a signal for the festivities to 
begin. The public was then admitted, 
and between 3 and 11 over 70,000 persons 
inspected the plant and saw how bread is 
baked untouched by human hands. 

Women leaders in public and civic life 
who attended the formal celebration in- 
cluded Mary Schenck Woolman, writer 
and lecturer; Mrs. Mary McSkimmon, 
president Council of Administrative 
Women in Education; Susan J. Ginn, of 
the committee on employment of chil- 
dren; Ethel M. Johnson, assistant com- 
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missioner Massachusetts department of 
labor and industries, and Lilla E. Kelly 
president Ruskin Club. v 

On Thursday and Friday 150,000 loaves 
of bread baked in the plant were given 


away. The crush was so great that this 
had to be discontinued, and announce- 
ment made that retail grocers would be 
instructed to give to each person pre- 
senting a card mailed by the company 


a loaf of Ward bread. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PIONEER BAKER BECOMES GROCER 

After nearly 40 years in the baking 
business, C. F. Linder, Purcell, Okla,, 
has retired, to devote himself to the con- 
fectionery and grocery business. He sold 
his plant a few months ago to eight vro- 
cers of Purcell, who in turn after 30 days 
sold it to Schuman & Hooper, succe sors 
to the late J. J. Frank, a pioneer })iker 
of the town. Mr. Linder learned the 
trade in Iowa about 40 years ago. He 
came to Oklahoma in 1889, the occ: ion 
of the first Indian land opening, and 
established one of the first bakeric; in 
Kingfisher. The fourth great opeving 
attracted him and he entered the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indian country whe» it 
was sold to settlers in 1901. He settled 
at Anadarko, and again was a pio.icer 
baker in a new country. A few yvars 





ago he moved to Purcell. Probabiy no 
other man in the trade has “played” 
Indian land openings of the frontier 
more consistently or got more pleasure 
out of it. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Bakers are following the flour market 
closely, but with prices varying widely, 
influenced by fluctuations in wheat, they 
are not disposed to purchase mucl) in 
excess of current needs. Values of flour 
are generally about 50c bbl higher {han 


those ruling a month ago, while rye (!our 
is worth $7.80@8.25, an advance of $1.50. 
Sugar is quiet and without important 


change, with bakers able to secure aniple 
supplies at 7.4@7.5c lb for fine grinu- 
lated. 

Butter has fluctuated within narrow 
limits, but shows little change for the 
month. Fine creamery is pretty well 
cleaned up, but bakers able to use the 
lower grades to advantage find plenty 
available at 32c up. Fine fresh eggs 
are scarce and 7c higher, but supplies 
are mostly of medium and poor stock, 
which is dull and irregular in value 

There is a fair retail demand for 
bread at 6@7c for a 16-oz loaf. 

Samuet S. Danters 





BISCUIT BAKERS CONFER 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. C. H. Bailey, direc- 
tor technical department Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, (hi- 
cago, left on Oct. 10 on a two weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He presided at a 
biscuit bakers’ conference held at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Oct. 15-16, 
which was similar to those held in }re- 
vious years at other points. Various 
items of particular interest to cracker 
bakers at this time were discussed. L. 
D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D., presi- 
dent, and W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles, 
vice president Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association, also were present. 

The next conference of this kind will 
be held at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 12-13. Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, technical director, anc A. 
A. Schaal, of the technical bureau, “hi- 
cago, will attend. S. O. WeRNr«. 





HIGH EXTRACTION IN FRANCE 

An official decree of the ministry of 
agriculture has recently been publi-\ed 
concerning the percentage of extraction 
of flour from wheat in France. Acc: 'd- 
ing to this regulation, which came ‘nto 
force on Aug. 25, at least 78 per ceni of 
flour is to be extracted from home grown 
wheat of the present harvest, and 80 )¢r 
cent from foreign wheat. : 

Another project, adopted by ‘re 
French senate to remedy the high br« id 
prices, provides for the fixing of fivur 
prices by the prefects, who will have ‘he 
assistance of a consultative committe: 

French millers are much perturbed »y 
the foregoing changes, especially that re- 
ferring to the fixing of flour prices: 
They declare that farmers will be (is- 
couraged from growing more wheat, «nd 
that therefore the effect of the regu.4- 
tions will be opposite to that desired — 
Milling. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Oct. 1—Demand for wheat 
and flour to the Continent is reported 
well maintained, with the result that 
prices for both show a considerable ad- 
vance. The fact that a very large flour 
trade has been done both by English 
millers and the flour importers tends to 
make buyers rather afraid of prices, but 
the advance continues, the demand ex- 
ceeding the supplies, and unless all goes 
well with the Argentine crop, it is evi- 
dent that still higher prices will rule. 

Many comments are heard with regard 
to the present slow movement of wheat 
in Canada, and opinion seems to be di- 
vided between the power of the pool and 
the weather conditions which have un- 
dou)tedly delayed threshing. American 
shipments continue large, and the total 


quantity afloat for the Continent shows 
an increase of nearly 500,000 qrs, while 
there is some decrease to both the United 


Kingdom and for orders, The _ total 
quantity shipped from all sources during 
this season shows nearly 2,000,000 qrs in- 
crease, compared with the same period 
last year. 

Cables from Canada quote export pat- 
ents at 47s 3d and top grades at 49s 6d@ 
50s 3d, according to quality. No for- 
ward business is reported in these flours 
today, as when compared with Minne- 
sot« flours they are quite noncompetitive, 
a condition which buyers fully appre- 
ciate, so much so that the best prices 
obtainable today for Canadian exports, 
either near at hand or for shipment, 
would not exceed 45s@45s 6d, c.i.f., and 
even this apparently low figure is higher 
than the equivalent c.i.f. price for Lon- 
don milled straight run flour. 

Minnesota flours have advanced 2s 9d 
sack on the week to 47s 3d for shipment 
up to December. One well-known brand 
is considered by the trade to be about 
1s Gd better value than export Canadians, 
consequently, most of the forward busi- 
ness was for this and similar flours, al- 
though no real volume of business is pos- 
sible at the price. Kansas flours have 
not been offered quite so freely, but 
cables indicate 45s@45s 6d, with a sell- 
ing value of about 1s under this figure. 
Pacific Coast flours have advanced to 
about 43s 6d, c.i.f., but only 42s could be 
secured for them. 

Australian flours have advanced to 
about 44s, c.i.f., and here again the sell- 
ing value is not considered above 43s, at 
which price some business has been done 
by resellers. 

Minneapolis low grades show little or 
no change at around 33s. Plate low 
grade is offered by resellers at 32s 6d, 
with shippers asking nearer 34s. 

London millers have advanced their 
price for straight run flour to 50s, de- 
livered, which is equivalent to about 44s 
6d, c.i.f. Flour milled from all English 
wheat can be bought at 43s 6d. There 
is talk among bakers of an advance in 
the price of bread. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been larger, but still well below 
last season’s average. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were as 
follows: from the United States, 7,519; 
Canada, 9,625; Australia, 4,400; India, 
200; Continent, 150. 


WHEAT 


Demand for wheat has been main- 
tained, and prices show an advance all 
around. No. 1 northern Manitoba for 
October shipment is held for 64s 9d, 
October-November has been sold up to 
63s 444d, and December-January at 63s 

No. 1 northern Duluth on passage 
was sold at 62s. No. 2 hard winters 
afloat are held for 58s 9d, October ship- 


ment, but some sales are reported at 59s 
104d, while November is up to 59s 6d. 
Australian parcels for September-Octo- 
ber shipment are held for 62s 3d, Oc- 
tober-November made 61s 6d, and 61s 6d 
is asked for December-January. Choice 
white Karachi for September-October is 
held for 61s 3d, while October-November 
sold at 61s. Rosafe, 6344-lb, for Janu- 
ary-February sold at 59s 744d, and Ba- 
ruso, 63%4-lb, for Qctober at 59s 6d@59s 
9d, with January-February held for 
58s 3d. 
FEED 

London made offals are meeting a fair 
demand, with prices unchanged on the 
week at £8 5s ton for bran and £9 lis 
for middlings, both ex-mill. The call for 
Plate pollards is good, with prices quot- 
ably unchanged on the week at £8 5s 
for passage parcels, £8 7s 6d for Septem- 
ber-October, and £8 7s 6d for Septem- 
ber-November. Fancy Plate middlings 
have advanced to £10 5s, and £10 3s 9d 
for October-November. 

Linseed has been in good demand, with 
sellers not pressing, and prices show an 
appreciable advance. Calcutta to Lon- 
don, spot value, is £23 5s, nominal, while 
afloat, September-October, October-No- 
vember and for November-December 
there are sellers at £23 5s. Calcutta to 
Hull also shows an advance, with prices 
in all positions 2s 6d above the London 
parity. Bold Bombay shows an advance 
on the week, with September-October 
£23 15s and October-November nominal 
at £23 16s 3d. Plate to London in all 
positions is quoted at £21 5s. To Hull 
the spot value is nominal at £21 7s 6d, 
with sellers at the same price afloat. 
September-October and October-Novem- 
ber is offered at £21 5s, November-De- 
cember at £21 2s 6d, December-January 
new crop at £20 7s 6d, and January- 
February and February-March at £19 
17s 6d. 

Cottonseed prices are steady and a 
shade dearer. Bombay to London, Sep- 
tember-October shipment, £11 ‘7s 6d. 
The spot value at Hull is nominal at £11 
7s 6d, September-October £11 6s 3d, No- 
vember-December £11 2s 6d, new crop 
December-January £10 15s, and January- 
February £10 12s 6d. For Egyptian 
(black) the London spot value is nomi- 
nal at £14 2s 6d, new crop for October 
£13 10s, November £13 7s 6d, and No- 
vember-January £13 5s. At Hull the 
spot value is £14, new crop October £13 
7s 6d, November £13 2s 6d, and No- 
vember-January £13 Is 3d. 

OATMEAL 

The improved demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues, but is far below 
the normal season’s trading. Midlothian 
meal is held firmly at £22 ton, ex-store. 


American made meal of all descriptions - 


is reported at £19@£19 5s, ex-store. 
Shippers have advanced their prices to 
about 46s 6d for rolled oats and 45s 6d, 
cif. for meal, which is reported as 
stopping forward business for the pres- 
ent. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverroot, Oct. 1.—Foreign flour has 
been steadily advancing, but the home 
mills having given a week’s grace to buy- 
ers on the last advance has kept the 
price down. Accordingly, American and 
Canadian firsthand offers are out of line. 
Manitoba patents, after having been sold 
at the end of last week at 44s 6d, c.i.f., 
Liverpool, are now held for 45s@46s 6d, 
according to quality, but buyers are 
showing no interest except for arrived 
stuff. . Kansas patents are firmly held, 
as mills’ offers are around 44@47s, ac- 
cording to quality. Australian patents 
for October-November have been sold at 
43s 3d, c.i.f. 


Low grades are very firm and scarce. 
Firsthand offers of American and Ca- 
nadian second clears are far out of 
line at 34@36s per 280 lbs. Plate low 
grades are very firm, £12 5s having been 
accepted by a reseller. Firsthand offers 
range £12 12s 6d@£13. For red dog 
flour, 27s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, was bid 
for October, but sellers’ ideas are 
around 28s, 

Demand for wheat has been variable, 
but a fair business has been done at 
higher prices. Shipments from North 
America have been large, but the Con- 
tinent takes a big share, so that the 
floating supply to that destination has 
increased, while the United Kingdom 
supply has decreased. Prices closed 
Sept. 30 with an advance of Is 6d@3s 
6d qr. 

The general international wheat posi- 
tion has undergone no change during the 
week, but developments have been in fa- 
vor of holders. Farmers in this country 
and Germany have continued to gather 
in the crops, but the work goes slowly, 
and in the opinion of competent observ- 
ers much has been gathered in very mod- 
erate condition, as there have been flour 
yields as low as 63 per cent. In France, 
it is thought farmers may sell without 
much delay, being afraid to hold. 

Linseed cakes are very firm, and most 
of the business is being done by resell- 
ers. A parcel of round Plate cake afloat 
sold at £13 2s 6d, and 150 tons for Sep- 
tember-October were offered at £13 10s. 
Firsthand offers are around £13 lis@ 
£14. American linseed cakes are very 
firm; £13 6s 3d, c.i.f., was accepted for 
shipment to Irish ports for November, 
and later £13 11s 3d was paid. 

Cottonseed meal is scarce, and freights 
are very difficult to obtain to Irish ports. 
A parcel of 41 per cent prime afloat was 
offered by resellers at £12 12s 6d, c.i.f., 
Liverpool. 

A large trade has been done in Ran- 
goon rice bran, mostly as a speculation. 
Shipment and passage stuff sold at £7 
17s 6d, £7 18s 9d and £8; 2,000 tons sold 
at £7 7s 6d@£7 8s 9d for January-Feb- 
ruary, and £7 2s 6d@£7 5s for February- 
March. 


SCOTLAND 

Gtascow, Sept. 30.—The market con- 
tinues very firm. Toward the end of last 
week it manifested a somewhat violent 
movement, in sympathy with London, 
Liverpool and elsewhere. The cause of 
the rise is puzzling, because, while the 
effect of heavy buying on the Continent 
is appreciated here, the world’s visible 
supply is increasing and also the re- 
ceipts at Winnipeg. In the light of this 
knowledge and of the expectations of a 
record crop in Australia, surprise is ex- 
pressed here at the readiness of the Con- 
tinent to pay such high prices. Though 
levels are rising, there is no disposition 
on the part of Glasgow bakers to buy 
on any scale. Home millers are not do- 
ing so badly, but importers are having a 
dull time. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND FREIGHTS 


Australian wheat is much in favor on 
account of its ability to improve, at the 
milling stage, the wet, heavy wheats that 
are being reaped this season on this side 
of the Atlantic. For a time the Aus- 
tralian market had the advantage that it 
was not worried by adverse exchange 
rates, but the recent rise in freight rates 
on this route has been almost as serious 
a handicap. Shipping freights that not 
long ago were about 25s ton are now as 
high as 47s, equal to an addition of 
about 3s on the sack of flour. With 
Australian wheat being bought in large 
quantities in Europe at as high as 62s 
for December-January shipment, and 


with Manitoba wheat selling freely at 
58@59s, there does not seem an early 
prospect of the price of flour falling. 

The current rates for home millers’ 
flours here are 44s, 46s and 48s, accord- 
ing to quality. London millers are as 
high as 50s, and it is possible that the 
prices here quoted for Glasgow may now 
be shading upward to the London level. 
Imported Manitobas are about 47s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., with Kansas about the 
same level. American winters are 45s in 
jute and 46s in cotton. Canadian win- 
ters are 43s in jute and 44s in cotton. 
Duluth flours are about 46s. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Sept. 29.—Despite the fact 
that consumers are of the opinion that 
flour is not going to be any cheaper for 
some time, yet there has been no forward 
buying of any account during the week. 
Prices advanced very smartly, which may 
have had some effect in checking those 
who might have bought a little at the 
prices ruling a week ago, but they really 
did not get an opportunity, as when 
cables were sent out inquiring for prices 
the figures came back in some instances 
at as much as 2s sack advance, which put 
an end to all business, as buyers were 
not prepared to pay these figures. 

There were some little lots sold in both 
Belfast and Dublin, but they were flours 
that importers themselves had bought 
for speculation a week or 10 days ago. 
Consumers have probably done more 
business in English, Scotch and Irish 
flours than they have in foreign, as home 
millers have been selling at pretty much 
the same price ruling 10 days ago, ir- 
respective of the price of wheat. 

Cables for Manitoba short patents un- 
der mills’ own brands were up to 50s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, for October ship- 
ment. For the same flour another mill 
quoted 49s, net, c.i.f., either port, and 
still another 48s 6d, the letter being an 
isolated case and about the cheapest lot 
offering, but, as far as can be learned, 
no one would take hold of the flour at 
the price. Export patents were quite as 
strong, the best flours being about 47s, 
net, c.i.f., either port. The very cheapest 
could not be worked under 46s, and even 
45s was asked for ordinary grade of 
straights. 

Minneapolis flours are altogether too 
dear. One particular brand, in which a 
large business is done in Ireland, is quot- 
ed around 48s, net, c.i.f., October sea- 
board, Another one could have been 
worked at 46s 6d, but it is impossible to 
do business at these figures. One brand 
has been sold on the basis of 45s@45s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port, and it appears to 
have been utterly impossible to make 
above this figure for some time. 

Kansas flours, which were so much in 
evidence a short time ago, have gone out 
of reach. The cheapest of them is 45s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, the price 
ranging as high as 47s, according to mill 
and quality. There has been a good deal 
of reselling, importers and merchants 
alike having made sales at a small profit. 

American soft winters seem to be out 
of all reach, prices quoted indicating 45s 
up to 47s, net, c.i.f., either port, for good 
export winter patents, while home mill- 
ers are still selling on a basis of 46s, de- 
livered. 

Oatmeal has been very firm. Business 
has been done in medium meal at about 
44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for October seaboard, but some _ think 
that this was not a mill quotation but 
some meal which had been secured at 
lower prices, as there were cables at 45s, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for the same 
class of meal. Demand on spot is better, 
but owing to the different lots having 
been cleared out it is now possible to 
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make 44s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin, 
for anything on spot or for near arrival. 

Flaked oats are equally dear in com- 
parison, and cables to hand indicate that 
nothing under 46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, would be accepted for 
October shipment from seaboard. De- 
mand on spot is fairly good, but im- 
porters were not able to make more than 
46s, delivered. 

Milt offals are in good demand. Best 
broad white bran is still commanding 
£10 10s ton, and medium red bran £9 
@£9 10s. The Irish harvest is still being 
badly delayed by bad weather. 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpaAm, Sept. 29.—Although the 
markets here in respect to flour have 
followed the tendency of North Ameri- 
can prices, the further rise in the latter 
had only a nominal effect, for business 
has arrived at a point where buyers and 
sellers alike seem to take no further in- 
terest. As regards sellers, there are 
hardly any, and those who still have 
something to offer for early delivery can 
only do so in such small parcels that 
their sales, if any, do not have any influ- 
ence on conditions generally. 

For the near future there is sufficient 
due and already arriving to meet re- 
quirements of consumption. There are 
shipments to come forward during Oc- 
tober that have been resold by firsthand 
importers to the trade, but their arrival 
is anticipated with interest, in view of 
the overstrung position of the market. 

A large share of the imports expected 
here and at Rotterdam during the next 
two months is destined for the German 
Rhine provinces and other central Euro- 
pean markets, and so long as the prices 
keep up, sellers do not feel afraid, but 
should there be a turn of the tide diffi- 
culties are almost sure to follow, the 
consequences of which cannot well be 
gauged at present, where the interests 
at stake are of so much importance. 

Alth ugh sold, all this flour bound for 
central Europe has still to be paid for 
by the final buyers upon arrival at des- 
tination, and importers here, therefore, 
cannot as yet count their profits which 
only become a matter of realization up- 
on actual delivery. Therefore, they hope 
that the firm conditions prevailing at 
present will continue for a little while, 
in order not to upset the safety of their 
recent sales, while the local trade is 
eagerly looking forward to a reaction in 
the present position. 

The feeling that we have reached the 
summit, and that we cannot be far from 
a setback, is so general that it has taken 
all interest out of the market in respect 
to prompt business, and some articles 
which have appeared in certain papers in 
regard to cereal supplies and _require- 
ments have created the feeling that there 
is no reason for anxiety. 

The recent figures supplied by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, although showing a decided short- 
age as against last year’s crops, have 
made it clear that European supplies are 
sufficiently large, when completed with 
imports on a slightly increased scale, to 
tide over requirements until the crops of 
the southern hemisphere will become 
available. 

Where the buying has been on a heavy 
scale and in such quantities as only a 
desperate state of affairs would warrant, 
it looks to those interested that a seri- 
ous reaction must follow when it is found 
that supplies here are in excess of re- 
quirements. Indeed, the quantities of 
wheat and flour expected next month are 
of such importance that special measures 
are being taken to handle the incoming 
flow, as the ordinary means at disposal 
are not calculated to absorb such large 
quantities within the appointed time. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 21.25 
florins per 220 lbs, ex-mill, which, at to- 
day’s rate of exchange, means $8.20, 
against which the offers from the United 
States of $8.80 for patent flour are out 
of line and cannot receive consideration, 
Straight flours are not offered, but if 
they should come into line with home 
milled, say at $8, they would undoubtedly 
attract attention. 

The weather has turned fine, which will 
prove a great boon for the potato crop, 
which is now being lifted. The reports 
of its condition vary according to the 
lower or higher parts of the country; in 
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the higher parts the crop appears fairly 
good, but in the lower sections some dis- 
ease is reported. Taken as a whole, the 
crop will turn out better than last year, 
which was much below the average. 


GERMANY 

Hamsvure, Sept. 27.—Wheat and rye 
have been harvested, and the failure of 
both these important crops has been con- 
firmed to such an extent that the Ger- 
man government has made purchases 
abroad, being fearful that the financial 
condition of the importers may have pre- 
vented them from buying sufficient quan- 
tities to m et the requirements of the 
country. 

Importers have not bought much flour 
for shipment, and this is now showing 
its effect in the way near-by lots are be- 
ing purchased. Various prices up to 
$8.75, c.i.f., have been paid for Canadian 
patents afloat from New York, and as 
high as $8.60 for September shipment 
from New York. Importers are reluct- 
ant to buy Kansas patents, as the time 
afloat is too great from New Orleans, 
being 25 days, against 10@12 from New 
York. Also, New York offers more 
steamers per month than New Orleans, 
so that the Kansas mills should see that 
more tonnage is placed on the Gulf, for 
Europe must eventually buy from Kan- 
sas, and today, with October coming in 
sight, there is practically no more 
freight available. 

Kansas millers have an opportunity 
of winning back the German flour mar- 
ket from Canadian patents if they will 
see to it that only their best flour is 
shipped over here, and at the present 
time, with the lack of short patent or- 
ders at home, they can ship short patent 
over here and still compete with Cana- 
dian patents. 

A point for millers to bear in mind is 
that German wheat is soft and very 
moist, so that even the inland mills, 
mostly the wind mills, buy or try to buy 
a good granular flour which they can 
blend with their own product, as a 
straight German product will not work 
well in a bakeshop. Also, the demand 
for flour in this country is far greater 
than the home mills which can produce a 
good product can supply, so that with 
the lack of capital to build new mills 
there will always be a demand for good 
granular American flour, and this is the 
time for the American miller to ship his 
best product, for the Germans are sick 
of clears and low grade. 

The following prices are asked for 
October shipment: Canadian export pat- 
ents, $8.75, c.i.f; Minnesota patents, $9; 
Kansas patents, $8.60@8.75. 

There has been very little flour bought 
for October-November-December  ship- 
ment, but importers will undoubtedly 
come into the market i. the near future, 
as they now realize that the price of 
wheat is not being held up for political 
purposes in the United States. 





GERMAN MILLING INDUSTRY 
IN TROUBLED SITUATION 
Millers in Germany have been in 


troublous waters lately, says Milling, of 
Liverpool. The recent period of infla- 
tion has been the ruin of some of them. 
It did appear at one time that the posi- 
tion was somewhat rosy for them, but 
disaster followed disaster, and at the end 
of the financial period there were very 
few mills with balances on the right side. 

It may be gathered in what state trade, 
as a whole, has been when Dr. Luther, 
German minister of finance, who was in 
favor of further trade taxation, had to 
abandon the idea owing to the scarcity 
of money. 

The millers had hoped that after their 
profitless trading during the period that 
the trade was under control, some com- 
pensation would be forthcoming, but 
they were simply turned adrift at a time 
when competition from other countries 
was very keen. The flour importers, of 
course, were able to profit on the ex- 
change values, and they also speculated 
to a great extent, making it necessary to 
auction the accumulations of imported 
flour at regular intervals. 

The German millers also contend that 
the Reichsgetreidestelle’s economic policy 
hindered both commerce and industry, 
and instead of removing this department, 
the government subsidized it recently to 





the extent of 40,000,000 rentenmarks. As 
an instance of its doubtful value to the 
milling trade at a time when the supply 
of home grown cereals was insufficient 
for home consumption, instead of the 
Reichsgetreidestelle purchasing foreign 
grain, it bought up considerable quanti- 
ties of the home crop and accumulated it 
in stores. The effect was that the prices 
of cereals shot up and consumption also 
had to be rationed. To make this more 
ludicrous, it was found that some of the 
grain had been destroyed through being 
stored in a wet condition. 

The relations between farmers and 
millers have also been strained, owing to 
the inimical conduct of the farmers’ cor- 
porations. These corporations aim to cut 
out the millers as middlemen between 
the producer and consumer, and have 
themselves built mills and bought others 


in order to control the grain mar 
They have also attracted farmers 
quoting low rates for the grinding 
their cereals in the corporations’ mi|| 

This has, of course, damaged 
smaller flour millers, who have been 
able to withstand this competition, 
have, therefore, suspended busines: 
greatly curtailed their output. The 
pacity of the German mills was alr. 
in excess of requirements, so that 


action of these corporations has resu! 


in aggravating the general situation. 
this way the farmers have, in the opi: 
of the millers, abused the support w! 
they have received from time to 
from the government. 

Recently issued statistics show that 
number of German mills is 21,297. [DP 
sia has 12,668 and Silesia 1,891. 
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number of operatives employed is 52,22: 








BRITISH STANDARD GRADE FLOL 


By H. B. Smitru 


Special Representative, United States Department of Commerce, at London, Eng. 


In the various trade notes forwarded 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce setting forth changes in flour 
prices, mainly covering the London area, 
reference has been made to the official 
quotations for “standard grade flour.” 
For some time the Times Trade and En- 
gineering Supplement, issued weekly, has 
been carrying a column defining various 
trade terms which have been adopted and 
are commonly used in trade circles. In 
its issue of Aug. 16, 1924, it publishes 
the following definition of “standard 
grade flour.” As this term is liable to 
be confused with a similar expression in 
the American trade denoting something 
entirely different, the Times definition, 
which also gives other useful informa- 
tion, is quoted practically in full: 


BLENDING OF WHEAT 


“Probably no essential article of food 


represents such a blending of raw ma- 
terial brought from various parts of the 
world as (British) flour. e types of 


wheat from the countries of origin from 
which the flour is milled vary according 
to the seasons. Generally, a small pro- 
portion of English grown wheat is used, 
but at the present time there is little, if 
any, English wheat available. Since ex- 
ports of wheat from Russia ceased to be 
the important factor they once were, 
millers have turned to Argentina and 
other American wheat lands, the exports 
from which have largely increased. A 
representative composition of flour at the 
present time might consist of 25 per 
cent No. 1 northern Manitoba, 25 per 
cent No. 3 northern Manitoba, 20 per 
cent Plate, 15 per cent Australian, and 
15 per cent Indian wheat. The use of 
such proportions of different types of 
wheat would entitle the resulting flour to 
be termed ‘standard grade straight run 
flour.’ 

“Before the war the term given to the 
representative quality of flour sold in 
the London area was ‘town households.’ 
Owing to the exigencies of the war the 
various grades were temporarily aban- 
doned, and millers were requi by the 
food controller to produce only ‘straight 
run flour.’ By the term ‘straight run’ is 
meant that the various qualities of flour 
are run together. 


OFFICIAL PRICE QUOTATIONS 


“In 1921 grades of flour were reintro- 
duced, but the official price quoted by 
the London Flour Millers’ Association 
was kept on the basis of a ‘standard 
rade straight run flour,’ which may be 
defined as flour manufactured from the 
average types of wheat available. Since 
then official notices have been issued to 
the press from time to time stating that 
the price of standard grade flour has 
been raised or lowered by so much per 
sack of 280 lbs, and this practice is still 
followed. 

“It is the custom of the milling trade 
to quote prices per sack of 280 lbs, al- 
though the flour is, as a rule, actually 
delivered in bags of 140 lbs, known as 
‘half-sacks.’ In some parts of the coun- 
try the flour is usually delivered in bags 
containing 144 lbs each. The sacks of 
280 Ibs have been found unwieldy and 





difficult to carry, and they are now ri ely 
used 


“Another feature of the trade is | 
although prices are officially quoted 
‘standard grade flour,’ which is a \ 
flour, there is actually no flour in 
market bearing that name. The teri 
already indicated, signifies flour m 
from the average qualities of w 
available at the time, and each n 
usually calls his equivalent grade | 
distinctive fancy name. Agreement 
tween the milling firms insures that 
standard grade is of a level baking « 
ity, although the names given to it 
fer. The grades superior or inferio 
this standard grade range in nui 
from four or five to as many as eig! 
nine, each being termed by a sj: 
name, the difference in the prices usu 
varying by about Is per sack. 

PATENTS, WHITES AND HOUSEHOLDS 

“One of the simplest terms use: 
London districts to describe the stan: 
grade straight run flour is ‘ 
straights.’ The term ‘patents’ is ge 
ally used to indicate flour of the fi 
quality. The term ‘whites’ comes 1 
as signifying flour of a better qu 
than the standard grade, and the | 
‘households’ is often understood to n 
a rather lower grade. There may thu 
‘No. 1 households’ and ‘No. 2 ho 
holds.’ Another term indicating a lo 
grade is ‘bakers.’ As already indica 
however, a single milling firm will | 
several different qualities, the prices 
which vary relatively according to 
official price of ‘standard grade flour 

“The term ‘town flour’ is applied 
flour milled in the London area, and 1 
as described above, consist of flour mi 
from wheat grown at home or abr 
‘Country flour’ is flour milled in cou 
districts and usually from En; 
wheat, and varies in quality accordin 
the circumstances of the locality and 
son. A small mill in the heart of 
country will, naturally, rely largels 
local wheat, and its distance from ) 
may prohibit it from using impo 
supplies when the home grown des: 
tions are not available.” 





Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate 0! 
1924 flaxseed crop, based on condition 
1, compared with the final production fiz 
for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, in bu 
(000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 A. 8s 

Minnesota ........... 7,048 5,270 " 
North Dakota ........ 15,600 8,424 
South Dakota ........ 3,743 2,414 
aor 2,016 902 
Other states ......... 753 419 
United States ...... 29,160 17,429 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
1924 spring wheat acreage and produ: 
based on condition Oct. 1, compared 
the final production figures for 1923 and 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 


Acres -————Bushels— —- 


1924 1924 1923 


Minnesota ..... 1,438 31,348 19,281 3 
North Dakota.. 7,436 115,258 568,660 91 
South Dakota... 2,325 34,642 25,982 35 
Montana ...... 737 42,424 39,940 24 
Idaho ......... 580 12,180 19,111 14 
Washington ... 1,000 8,500 24,728 14 
Other states .. 1,404 22,104 25,699 35 


16,920 266,456 213,401 255, 





U. States ... 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, held in 
Montreal on Oct. 16, was an event of 
importance. While not large in mem- 
bers, it represented practically all the 
active mills at present engaged in the 
industry and over 90 per cent of the 
effective capacity. Its importance did 
not, however, consist in mere statistical 
considerations of this kind, but was to be 
found in the spirit that animated the 
gothering. 

This association is a new one, with 
hardly more than three years of service 
to its credit. In that time it has endured 
with patience and good nature all the 
trials that come to new enterprises of 
its kind. Probably no three years in the 
history of Canadian milling have been 
marked by so many developments that 
yould discourage a new organization of 
ay sort. This one seemed, at times, to 
those who were most its friends, to have 

ine to an untimely birth. Business de- 
pression, overproduction, disordered mar- 
kets and fiercely competitive conditions 

i! combined to harass and discourage its 
onicers, 

Faith removed these and many other 
mountains that stood in the way of prog- 
ress. Time and patience brought order 
and system into the organization and in- 
creased the interest of the general body 
of members, while growing experience 
showed the way to a form and quality 
of service to members that is not equaled 
hy any other millers’ organization any- 
where. 

As regards the officers and directors 
who have brought about these results, 
credit must be widely distributed. Three 
presidents, General A. E. Labelle, George 
A. Maedonald and J. A. McDonald, have 
shared the honors of that office, of whom 
General Labelle was the first. His cour- 
age and faith in the earliest days over- 
came all obstacles and made success pos- 
sible. W. A. Black, W. W. Hutchison, 
D. A. Campbell, Thomas Williamson, 
Charles Ritz, C. H. G. Short, A. E. Cope- 
land and others who are or have been 
officers all added a share to the results 
of today. As for the secretaryship, 
which is the only permanent office, F. C. 
Cornell has filled this from the beginning. 
His tactfulness and enthusiasm, backed 
by good judgment, have had a place 
quite their own in the building up of the 
organization, and the value of what he 
has done was recognized in an admirably 
worded vote of thanks moved by W. A. 
Black at this meeting. 

The new list of officers, with D. A. 
Campbell, general manager Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., as president, is one well 
fitted to carry on and increase the 
achievements of the past, of which the 
greatest is a growing spirit of good will 
and mutual confidence among the various 
companies who are members. 

On the social side the meeting included 
a luncheon on Thursday provided by the 
association, and luncheon, golf and din- 
ner on Friday as guests of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., through the kind- 
ness of W. A. Black, its vice president 
and managing director, with G. A. Mor- 
ris acting for the company as_ host. 
After the scores at golf were settled, 
J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
Valleyfield, Que., retiring president, an- 
nounced the presentation by his firm of a 
silver cup to be competed for annually 
by the members at golf. The cup was 
thereupon presented to G. A. Morris, of 
the Ogilvie company, who had the lowest 
net score for that afternoon’s play,—a 
most popular winner. Alfred McMur- 
try, of the same company, was runner- 
up. The shields to mark the names of 
Successive winners of this cup will be 
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provided by the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

The business proceedings of this meet- 
ing are published on another page. Their 
outstanding feature was the spirit al- 
ready referred to, coupled with a gen- 
eral desire to see the benefits of member- 
ship extended to every miller in Canada. 
These benefits are direct and tangible, 
and far beyond what any miller can pro- 
cure for himself in any other way. 


TORONTO 

Mills report demand slow. Buyers are 
not inclined to anticipate their flour re- 
quirements at the present high price 
level, and only a hand-to-mouth business 
is being done. This feeling has been 
strengthened by the course of the wheat 
market within the past few days. The 
last change in prices occurred a week 
ago, and was a reduction of 20c bbl. 
Before that, advances were the order. 
Whether or not this downward course of 
prices will continue depends entirely on 
how the wheat market acts. Quotations, 
Oct. 18: top patents $9.05 bbl, seconds 
$8.55, first clears $8.35, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, 30-day terms, de- 
livered, Ontario points, with a discount 
of 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is 
meeting with a good inquiry, but wheat 
is scarce and mills are not able to get 
anything like adequate supplies. Al- 
though prices are high, this grade of 
flour is relatively low in value as com- 
pared with springs. Quotations, Oct. 18: 
90 per cent patents, in new jute bags, 
basis Montreal freights, $6.60 bbl, less 
10c bb! cash discount. 

Export demand for spring wheat flour 
has improved. The volume of business 
is not large, but mills are selling regu- 
larly in small quantities. Prices are over 
the point at which buyers will operate in 
any large way. Quotations, Oct. 18: ex- 
port spring patents, October-November 
seaboard, 50s 3d per 280 Ibs, December 
51s and January 51s 3d, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
seven-day drafts. Ontario winters are 
not selling for export. Prices seem out 
of line. Mills are quoting 46s per 280 
Ibs, in jute bags, October-November sea- 
board. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is hard to get. 
Farmers are holding back on delivery, as 
they are busy with other work. Mills are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get 
sufficient for their needs. No. 2 red or 
white is selling (Oct. 18) at $1.38 bu, 
car lots, f.o.b., shipping points. Quota- 
tions to mills for wagonloads at their 
doors are $1.32@1.35 bu. 

Western spring wheat continues to ad- 
vance in price, and a gain of 45%c bu 


.was made since a week ago. Ontario 


millers are not actively in the market, 
as sales of flour have diminished. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 18: No. 1 northern, $1.73% 
bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at 
the usual Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


Although the active season in this mar- 
ket should be commencing, such is not 
the case, business being hampered by the 
prevailing high and unsteady prices. 
Colder weather will likely make buyers 
more keen, but while the market is in its 
present unsettled state cereal mills can- 
not settle down to business. Quotations, 
Oct. 18: rolled oats nominally $8.20 bbl, 
in jute bags, delivered, in mixed car lots, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

These products are not selling for ex- 
port. Prices are too high to interest 
over-sea buyers. Nominally, rolled oats 
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are quoted at 45s per 280 lbs and oat- 
meal at 42s, c.i.f., Glasgow, October ship- 
ment. 

Oat hulls are selling at $18.50 ton, 
Montreal, and $20, Boston, in bags, car 
lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in coarse grains is good. 
Government standard screenings are off 
the market for the present, as there are 
no supplies available. Quotations, Oct. 
18: No. 3 Canadian western oats 70c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.16, same basis; No. 3 Ontario oats 52 
@55c, car lots, track, country shipping 
points; malting barley, 88@93c;_ rye, 
$1.12@1.17. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are 
steady, and no change has been made in 
quotations to Canadian mills. Rates for 
October: London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, 2lc per 100 Ibs; Glasgow, 22c; 
Hull, 22c; Belfast and Dublin, 22c; Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam, 22c. Novem- 
ber-December rates: London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, 22c; Glasgow, 22c; Hull, 
23c; Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 22c. 


NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., visited this office on 
Oct. 14. 

William MHaston, general manager 
Owen Sound (Ont.) Cereal Mills, Ltd., 
was bereaved recently by the death. of 
his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Haston came to 
this country from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
about 15 years ago. 

Lake Huron and Georgian Bay port 
grain elevators are mostly full of Ameri- 
can grain at present. Some of the On- 
tario trade is wondering how the rush 
of western Canadian grain is to be han- 
dled unless these American stocks are 
cleared out. 


WINNIPEG 

The flour market here has been follow- 
ing the wheat market very closely. As 
a result, a reduction of 30c bbl was an- 
nounced Oct. 13, to be followed almost 
immediately by an advance of 20c, ef- 
fective on all grades. Millers report a 
featureless trade, consisting chiefly of 
small buying at country points. Through- 
out the West, flour sales for the past 10 
days have been only fair. The export 
branch of the industry appears to be 
marking time, very little in the way of 
new business now being in hand. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted, Oct. 18, at $8.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.10, and _ first 
clears at $6.50, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal shows little change. Prices have 
declined 10c since date of last writing. 
The domestic call is quiet, and export 
sales steady. Quotations, Oct. 18: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $3.50, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled oats, 
delivered to the trade. 

The wheat market is very erratic. 
Weather reports, particularly those of 
the Canadian West, continue to be the 
chief influence, and, generally speaking, 
the market has been too nervous for any 
volume of trading. Exporters are doing 
only a slight business, owing to the large 
difference still prevailing between Cana- 
dian prices and those for which wheat 
is offered in other markets, A little in- 
quiry has manifested itself for the top 
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grades, but no interest has been shown in 
grain for future delivery. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


--—Futures—, 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
Ont, 88 iscccccc. CRS $1.57% $1.51% 
SO essetceaee Bone 1.59% 1.52% 
CG. BO sceccacers 1.66% 1.64% 1.57 
WOE: TE bv evcsceen 1.63% 1.64% 1.57 
OR. Be aavnsieses 1.66% 1.65 .56 
| rsa 1.62% 1.62% 1.544 


There is only fair activity in the coarse 
grain market. Only the lower grades of 
cash oats are wanted, with no demand 
for the top ones, which continue to go 
through the clearing house. The same 
condition prevails in cash barley. Rye is 
in very poor demand, and cash flaxseed 
is inactive, on account of lightness of 
stocks. Quotations, Oct. 18: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 63%4c bu; barley, 
93%%ec; rye, $1.2914; flaxseed, $2.36%4. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flours of all grades re- 
acted during the past week from the high 
level reached a week previous, and regis- 
tered a drop of 20c, leaving the market 
still very strong, and all probabilities in 
favor of a recovery and further advance 
in the near future. 

There was some renewal of inquiry for 
export account, and some business done 
for shipment this month. Closing prices, 
Oct. 18: first patents $9.05 bbl, seconds 
$8.55, bakers $8.35, jute, ex-track, less 
10¢ bbl for cash. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour are 
hardly equal to the demand, and sales 
are limited by the small offerings. Clos- 
ing prices, Oct. 18, for good average 
grades, $6.75@6.85 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, for car lots, and $7.10@7.20, 
ex-store, for broken lots. 

Demand for rolled oats is good, and 
business is fair. Closing prices, Oct. 18, 
$4@4.10 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Moderate business is reported in white 
corn flour at $7.50@7.60 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

General A. E. Labelle, vice president 
and managing director St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is confined at home 
by ill health. 

Out-of-town flour men who visited here 
last week included F. W. Hay, Lestowell, 
J. J. Page, Toronto, and H. H. Ron- 
deau, Quebec. 

Exports of Canadian wheat flour dur- 
ing September totaled 967,140 bbls, as 
against 456,479 in the same month a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion. Of this total, 430,841 bbls went out 
via Canada, and 528,898 via the United 
States. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

With another 20c bb] advance in flour 
on Oct. 15, the price became $9, jute 
98's, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, for fancy 
patents. Bakers and dealers continue 
to buy only as required, and as they are 
not carrying any stocks, the weekly sales 
show quite a respectable total, compared 
with last season. Country sales are also 
increasing and steady. 

Several parcels of low grade flour for 
October and November shipment were 
worked to the Orient last week, and fur- 
ther business is expected on all breaks 
in wheat. No business was done with the 
United Kingdom, but sales to the Con- 
tinent are reported. 

No. 1 northern wheat appears to be 
very scarce, and a premium of 5c over 
Winnipeg October is being paid for Oc- 
tober shipment to Vancouver. Some 
heavy sales of straight No. 1 northern 
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were made early in the season, when it 
appeared that the western provinces 
would have a high grade crop. Unfa- 
vorable weather had a very deteriorating 
effect on the wheat, and a scarcity of 
the high grades is now obvious. Antici- 
pating difficulty in filling sales of No. 1 
northern, some exporters arranged to 
switch their sales to No. 2 and No. 3 
northern, but others were unable to do 
this. 

No. 2 northern, October shipment, is 
quoted at Ic under and No. 3 northern 
at 5%c under Winnipeg October. Con- 
siderable buying at these prices was done 
early in the week, but exporters are now 
having a hard time getting railway per- 
mits to move wheat to Vancouver, and 
confine their buying to the amount they 
are able to get permits for. 

Considerable no grade tough and smut- 
ty wheat is coming forward, and as no 
export market is available for these off 
grades, the domestic market is glutted. 

Export sales to the Orient have been 
made during the week, two full steamers 
having been worked last week. Further 
business is anticipated on any future set- 
backs. 

United Kingdom bids are approximate- 
ly 6c out of line with local costs. The 
trade does not expect any large volume 
of business with Great Britain or the 
Continent until December. 

Wheat screenings in store in the Van- 
couver harbor commissioners’ elevators 
for October, November and December 
delivery advanced sharply early in the 
week, and a large volume was worked at 
$17.50 ton. At this price, the buyers who 
bid the market up secured their entire 
requirements for three months and with- 
drew, after which the price broke to $15 
for October delivery, and $14 for No- 
vember and December. 

Ocean freight rates have an easier 
tendency. November and December char- 
ters to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent are available at 37s 6d. Parcel 
freight is also quoted at this figure, but 
very limited quantities are available. 
There has been practically no January 
business done up to the present, as the 
trade looks for easier rates after Dec. 31 
and is prepared to wait for lower rates 
before booking. Parcel space and char- 
ters to Japanese ports are quoted at $4.25 
per short ton, net, to vessel, $4.75 to 
Shanghai and Hongkong and $5.25 to 
Vladivostok, 

There is a good demand for cereals 
of all kinds. Rolled oats were quoted 
Oct. 15 at $3.55 per 80-lb bag, a reduc- 
tion of 10¢ from the previous week. The 
trade is looking for further reductions, 
and is not buying for future delivery. 

VANCOUVER EXPORTS 

The following quantities of flour and 
wheat were shipped from Vancouver dur- 
ing September, and during the first nine 
months of 1924 and 1923: 

Flour, bbls— 1924 1924 1923 


To the Orient... 11,944 809,494 626,381 
To U. K.-Cont... 3,262 58,487 40,297 
TO. GER POTtH... sever 578 494 


Wheat, bus— 
To the Orient... 3,790 11,945,631 3,212,727 
To U. K.-Cont... 177,382 30,218,855 8,324,794 
To other ports... 50,520 1,163,436 346,953 

Vancouver grain shipments for the 
crop year commencing Aug. 1, 1924, to 
Sept. 30, with comparisons: 

To— 1923-24 19 
United Kingdom-Continent. 116,487 1, 





MOPTOME ccc ccccvcssccesesece 10,275 
South America ............ 18,650 
Ee ME che cccesenes 5500 
EE Sees ctcevesececswe 145,412 1,374,636 


H. E. McPhail, president Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., ac- 
companied by C. M. Elliot, of Calgary, 
western sales manager for the organiza- 
tion, were in Vancouver last week. 


H. M. Cameron. 





LARGER RICE CROP REPORTED 

Rice production in 10 countries report- 
ing to date to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is estimated at 15,- 
347,139 short tons of cleaned rice, com- 
pared with 14,274,200 last year. These 
countries last year produced 24 per cent 
of the world crop, exclusive of China. 
Production in the United States included 
in these totals is estimated at 448,500 
short tons, compared with 461,889 last 
year; Japan 9,120,430 tons, compared 
with 8,712,520; Java and Madura 3,862,- 
459 tons, compared with 3,359,815. 
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CONSPIRING AGAINST THEMSELVES 

A salesman in New England wrote 
this office some time ago as follows: “I 
have been selling flour for about 25 years, 
and I notice the past few years that the 
flour trade seems to have been under- 
going a change. I am wondering if there 
is a miller in the country who is abso- 
lutely on the level. I have always under- 
stood that the millers’ profits were very 
small; in fact, one miller (now dead) 
with whom I was connected eight years 
told me that 10c bbl was a good big net 
profit. 

“Here is the nub—a day or two ago I 
was shown a price list of several mills’ 
products which had been mailed out by 
the Independent Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Chicago, and among 
these prices was one from a certain mill. 
I met the salesman for this mill just at 
this time, and his quotation from the 
mill was $1 bbl higher than the price sent 
out by this association on the same iden- 
tical grade and brand. Now if this mill 
can sell at $1 bbl less than the open 
quotation, where is the nigger?” 

Without discussing or entering into the 
intricacies of this problem, and the mys- 
tifying mazes of what is done in selling 
flour, it might be well to cite another 
comparable instance, this time in the cen- 
tral states. A flour salesman was trying 
hard to land an order for flour, with a 
fair prospect of success. In order to 
strengthen his hand, he had secured as- 
surance from his mill that the price 
quoted was absolutely rock bottom and 
the very best that could be done, rep- 
resenting the last ultimate possible con- 
cession. 

At this point, it occurred to the buyer 
that he would get a quotation on this 
particular brand through the association 
to which he happened to belong. The 
quotation came promptly, and it was 60c 
bbl below the lowest price previously giv- 
en by the mill. The salesman was made 
to look like a fool, and the buyer was 
naturally inclined to have fun with him 
and rub it in. As for the mill, it was 
made to look like—perhaps the reader 
can supply the word. 

What is the big idea? Is it the pur- 
pose of the mill to lose the respect of 
the trade and its representatives? Do 
such millers wish to enter into a con- 
spiracy against themselves, and in con- 
junction with the large buyers, by which 
the capital assets of their business shall 
gradually be transferred to other hands? 
There is plenty of testimony, aside from 
these two instances, of mills cutting 
prices 50c or more bbl to the big buyers. 

Of course, this isn’t gainsaying the fact 
that some mills are equipped to handle 
this big business and are entitled thereby 
to sell at lower prices, and still make a 
profit. In other words, there is a cer- 
tain type of mill operated for this kind 
of business and it can make lower prices 
than others. Nevertheless, the small bak- 
er and jobber constitute the profitable 
business, and the miller should not enter 
into a conspiracy to put that class of 
trade out of business. That fact should 
not be overlooked; otherwise, ultimately 
there will be nothing left but big busi- 
ness. 


TOLEDO 


Wheat and flour prices reached new 
high levels for the crop at Toledo when 
$1.52@1.53 bu was bid Oct. 17 for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points, and soft 
winter wheat patent flour was quoted at 
a range of $7.20@7.65 bbl in 98's, f.o.b., 
mill. The low bid on new crop wheat 
was in June, before harvest, at $1.08%, 
Toledo rate points, for July shipment. 
Millers began bidding at 8c under the 
Chicago December future, and are now 
bidding 1c over, so there has been, a 


steady advance in premiums, but not so 
notable as in hard wheat sections. Local 
hard winters were quoted at $7.60, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Except for the rather wide fluctuations 
recently in the wheat market, sometimes 
as much as 4c in one day’s trading, this 
advance might have brought with it 
greater confidence in values, but the 
want of stability has left many millers 
and buyers in a quandary as to what to 
expect or do. Instead of stimulating 
business, the course of the market has 
had a temporary paralyzing effect. 

There is a disposition among buyers 
to await more settled conditions, if they 
are to come, or hold off until the situa- 
tion becomes a little clearer as to its 
fundamental aspects. If necessary, they 
are willing to pay more for flour later, 
but would like to feel reasonably sure 
that the higher levels have come to stay. 
Therefore, they are playing a waiting 
game and buying only what flour they 
absolutely require. 

Sentiment is mixed and sometimes 
muddled, and in individual cases subject 
to sudden and unexpected shifts. It is 
this want of confidence in one’s personal 
opinion which is holding back a large 
volume of business. The demand and 
need for the flour exists, and the filling 
of that demand cannot be put off indefi- 
nitely. It is thought that very few buy- 
ers have their requirements taken care 
of far in advance. 

One miller says that those who have 
their wheat unhedged are getting the 
business. It may be doubted if many 
soft wheat millers have any considerable 
line of unhedged wheat. Conditions have 
been such as to encourage hedging. The 
chances are that the fluctuations in the 
market, and conflicting reports as to 
crop and world conditions, have unset- 
tled the buyers to such an extent that 
no large volume of buying is taking 
place, and that all millers are pretty 
much in the same boat. Nevertheless, 
some sales are undeniably being made 
on a basis other than the replacement 
value of the wheat. 

Naturally these conditions have miti- 
gated against new sales, and so far as 
fresh sales are concerned the experience 
of even the best circumstanced mill 
probably could not be described as better 
than fair. Many mills report business 
as slow. Operation is being well main- 
tained, although some mills are not run- 
ning better than half capacity. There 
should be no yielding to the temptation 
to cut prices, with the wheat market 
showing the occasional bursts of underly- 
ing strength which it has exhibited. Cut- 
ting of prices would seem to be particu- 
larly foolhardy under such circumstances. 
Then, too, the strength and scant move- 
ment of soft wheat, and the light re- 
ceipts, should serve as a wholesome check 
and help maintain current prices. 

Export business has fallen off, and of- 
fers from importers are too low for ac- 
ceptance. Importers have raised their 
bids, but millers have gone up even fast- 
er, so no business has resulted. Had the 
business been put through at the mills’ 
prices earlier in the week, the purchases 
would have shown a good profit. There 
has been an advance of I4c in the bid 
price for No. 2 red wheat at Toledo since 
Oct. 1. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 12-18, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 398,000 257,000 55,000 242,000 

Corn, bus.... 49,000 34,000 3,000 1,000 

Oats, bus.... 96,000 62,000 49,000 3,000 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


October 22, 1924 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North. 
western Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 
i, ME ‘atencaeesstanees 42,500 &8Y 
i [UE «con dcededie 45,500 95 
BED GOD sivceicvensasveas 42,200 88 
THO FOR OOS o0ccscsenves 36,100 75 
Three years ago ........ --» 87,100 77 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Ip- 
diana and Michigan, including tho-e at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Per cen 

Capacity Output of a 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 12-18 ..... 23 130,560 103,074 79 

Previous week. 18 108,060 90,524 A3% 

Year ago ...... 21 119,850 85,982 T1y 

Two years ago. 23 144,360 88,483 61 
NOTES 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 19-20. Headquarters wi!! be 
announced later. 


J. F. Hall, manager Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Toledo last 
week closing up his affairs prior to 
moving his family to Salina. He exjects 
to drive back. 


J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
returned last week from the funera! of 
his father at Cincinnati. His father was 
taken ill at Lexington, Ky., while visit- 
ing one of his sons, and passed away 
after five days’ illness. Interment was 
at Cincinnati, where the family has its 
home. 


Meedy S. Blish, youngest son of the 
late M. S. Blish, of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., will be married (ct. 
21 to Miss Larita Bolinger, of Seymour, 
and will sail immediately on the Frince 
for a short honeymoon. He is connect- 
ed with the Blish Milling Co., and is a 
nephew of Tipton S. Blish, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


EVANSVILLE 

The advance in wheat last week was 
reflected in an upturn in the price of 
flour, with a resultant heavy demand 
from jobbers. Millers here have been 
flooded with orders, and the wheels have 
been kept busy the full 24 hours in meet- 
ing the demand. Local millers last week 
advanced the price of wheat to $1.50 bu 
at mills, and $1.47 at stations, the highest 
price paid here in several years. There 
have been small deliveries at the price, 
but a large amount is still held by farm- 
ers who can afford to hold it for “the big 
raise that is to come,” as they say. Flour 
quotations, Oct. 17, based Evansville, {s- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: best patent, $9; 
straights, $7.50; Kansas, $8.40; spring, 
$9; clears in jutes, first $6, second $5.7). 


NOTES 


Harry Beggs, of Vincennes, connected 
with the Continental Milling Co., visited 
Evansville millers last week. 


Igleheart Bros. are erecting a new of- 
fice building in connection with the plant 
at Second Avenue and the Belt Railroad. 
The building’ will be a handsome addi- 
tion to the large group of buildings now 
constituting the plant. It will be of 
concrete, faced with brick and embel- 
lished with stone trimmings, two stories 
in height, and will include the latest aids 
to efficient handling of the growing busi- 
ness of this mill. A laboratory and two 
dining rooms are included in the plans 
The foundation is already in, and work 
will progress as rapidly as weather will 
permit. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
With the wheat market a little more 
favorable to the buyer, Indianapolis 
millers report better business. Consum- 
ers who had bought flour on a hand-to- 
mouth basis for some time showed more 
desire last week to get into the market. 
but the orders filed by them were not 
large, considering the condition stocks 
are in as a result of the slow buying 0! 
several weeks past. Demand is for 4 
varied class of goods, however. 
Exporting continues slow, with scat- 
tering lots going out to old customers. 
While both wheat and corn were re- 
ported steady at the close of the week 
the general feeling at that time was to- 
ward an easing in values, with the result 
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October 22, 1924 


that all stuff coming through the open 
market was being disposed of rapidly. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
fob, 413%¢c to New York, Oct. 18: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.47@1.49, No. 2 hard 
$1.42@1.44; corn, No. 2 white $1.07@ 
1.09, No. 3 white $1.05@1.07, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.05@1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.04@1.06, 
No. 2 mixed $1.02@1.04, No. 3 mixed 
$1.01@1.08; oats, No. 2 white 49@50c, 
No. 3 white 48@49c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 19-18 aocccccccvccsvee 13,097 0 
Previous week ......++.+++ 9,358 47 
Weal BBO ccccscccccecvevee 10,372 52 
Two years AGO ....-.-++--- 12,947 65 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ing Oct. 18: wheat, 87,000 bus in, 4,000 
out; corn, 399,000 in, 132,000 out; oats, 
296,000 in, 100,000 out; rye, 14,000 in, 
1,400 out. 

Stocks in store, Oct. 18, with compari- 
sons: wheat 817,000 bus, against 770,000 
on Oct. 20, 1923; corn 282,700, against 
59,500; oats, 530,500, against 278,000. 


oa * 


The wife of Albert Hornung, a flour 
miller at Greensburg, died recently at 
her home in that city, following an op- 
eration for appendicitis. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


PITTSBURGH 
Flour trade shows improvement in vol- 
ume. However, flour men are not satis- 


fied with the trend of business, and are 
waiting anxiously for large consumers 
to come into the market. 

The bulk of the buying by bakers has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
large ones, it is understood, are well 
stocked with flour, but as Jan. 1 draws 
near some of them must get into the 
market for their requirements. The bulk 
of the flour they are now using was 
bought at prices much below those of 
today. 

Sales of southwestern flour have been 
rather brisk. There has been a fair vol- 
ume of business in springs, also. Rye 
flour is holding at much higher prices, 
and is in fair demand. 

Semolina is selling at 5c Ib in 100-lb 
sacks, and is bought by macaroni makers, 
only as they require it. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 18: spring wheat 
first patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter short patent $8 
@8.50, standard patent $7.25@7.75, clears 
$6.50@7.50; pure white rye $6.75@7.50, 
pure medium rye $5.75@6.50, pure dark 
rye $5.25@5.75,—all in cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.25@6.75, bulk. 


NOTES 


Jacob Hartgen, aged 79, who formerly 
was engaged in the baking business in 
Reading, Pa., for 35 years, died at his 
home there, Oct. 13. 

The Indiana County Bakers’ Associa- 
tion met recently at the bakery of C. F. 
Thumm, Blairsville, Pa. John Woods, 
of Indiana, was elected secretary. 

The Dinger Milling Co., Dubois, Pa., 
with $35,000 capital, has been incorpo- 
rated by Albert Smith, Farmer Smith 
and J. F, Dinger, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

The Fay Milling Co., Gaysport, Pa., 
has been furnished with new machinery, 
making it one of the most modern and 
complete flour mills in the state. Orville 
J. Fay is the manager. 

_The Merchants’ Feed & Produce Co., 
Keystone, W. Va., with $25,000 capital, 
has been incorporated by R. H. Keyser 
and J. H. Green, Majestic, Ky., Sue L. 
McWhorter, McWhorter, W. Va., and 
Marguerite A. and Fred L. Dyer, Key- 
stone. 
_ The first meeting of creditors of Wil- 
liam E. Barth, trading as the Penn Serv- 
ice Bakery, bankrupt, of Pittsburgh, will 
be held at the office of W. B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy, St. Nicholas 
Building, Pittsburgh, on Oct. 28 at 10 
a.m. schedules filed show liabilities 
as $3,752 and assets of $900. 

The sales force of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co.’s West Virginia staff offices held 
& meeting at the Chancellor Hotel, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., Oct. 17. D. H. Crock, 
district manager, R. T. Hambleton, sales 
manager, and Percy Hornsby, supervisor 
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of the feed department, all of Pitts- 
burgh, attended. The following day a 
similar meeting of Pennsylvania sales- 
men was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Four County Bakers’ Association 
held its monthly meeting at the Jordan 
Hotel, Clearfield, Pa., with a large at- 


tendance. A chicken and waffle dinner 
was served. J. C. Peightal, of Altoona, 
presided. In a general discussion on 


conditions affecting the baking industry, 
the following participated: John Haller 
and S. J. Breth of Altoona, John O’Neiil 
of Osceola Mills, W. E. Mather and J. 
C. Black of Clearfield, and M. L. Me- 
Camley of Madera. . 
C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade is slow in southern mar- 
kets, recent fluctuations of wheat having 
caused hesitancy on the part of buyers. 
New bookings have been light, with mod- 
erate orders for small lots to meet cur- 
rent needs. However, current trade is 
better than for the corresponding period 
last year. Shipping instructions are very 
satisfactory, and running time at the 
mills is being maintained around three 
fourths of capacity. There is a tendency 
to order out cheap grades, where high- 
priced flour was used when prices were 
lower, and on this account some difficulty 
is being experienced in balancing output 
so as to dispose of the best brands. 

Mills have not been following closely 
the wheat market, and little change is 
noted in flour quotations, Prices, Oct. 
18: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $8.75@9.15; standard or regular 
patent, $8@8.40; straight patent, $7.50@ 
7.85; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand 
for flour. Prices, Oct. 18: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.50@9.25; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.50@8.25. 

The wheat market has continued un- 
settled, with cash grain remaining high. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted, 
Oct. 18, at $1.73@1.75 bu at Nashville. 
Mills have been buying only small quan- 
tities since the late advances, 

Corn meal remains quiet, sales being 
small. Prices, Oct. 18: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.85@2.90; unbolted, $2.80@2.85. 

Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly * Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oet. G8E cscseces 148.470 111,749 75.3 
Previous week ... 135,720 107,735 79.4 
Year ago ......-. 205.080 150.556 73.5 
Two years ago.... 187,530 122,944 65.5 
Three years ago.. 196,470 109,173 56.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
19,000 22.200 


Flour, bbls 





Wheat, bus .. . 470,000 420,000 
Corn, bus .... sasenrss, Bee 50,500 
QOS, BUS ceccsesvevrses 491,000 464,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 113 cars. 

The drouth in Tennessee #emains un- 
broken, and has delayed sowing the new 
crop of wheat. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, and J. W. Sam- 
ple, state chemist for Tennessee, are in 
Washington attending the meeting of 
feed control officials. 

The property of the Union City 
(Tenn.) Elevator Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Missouri Grain Co., St. 


Louis. J. W. Jefferson will be manager 
for the new owner, and it is stated that 
the plant will be enlarged. 

Joun LEIPEr. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade in this locality is very 
active, although no large sales have been 
reported. There is a general disposi- 
tion on the part of jobbers to anticipate 
their wants, and the trade generally ap- 
pears to be reconciled to the higher 
prices. Mills have followed the market 
closely, and the last quotations represent 
the full advance in prices, 

Quotations, Oct. 18: northwestern 
spring patents, $9.40@9.70; Kansas fancy 
family patents $8.20@8.50, bakers grades 
$8.10@8.20; top winter patents $7.85@ 
7.95, standard patents $7.50@7.75,—basis 
cotton 98’s, Norfolk. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Israel L. Brenner, ex- 
clusive flour merchant, listing liabilities 
of $69,893, and assets of $4,179. 

Frederick H. Hobbs, prominent in 
business and politics here for many years, 
and president Merchants’ Bakery, one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in the 
state, died at his home here Oct. 16, after 
a long illness. He was 54 years of age. 
Mr. Hobbs was head of the Merchants’ 
Bakery for 15 years, and while not in 
charge of its affairs actively, contributed 
very largely to its success and growth. 

John T, Cavanagh, formerly federal 
grain supervisor at Buffalo, has come to 
Norfolk to serve in that capacity. A 
new grain supervision district has been 
established, with Norfolk as headquar- 
ters, to have jurisdiction over all Virginia 
cities and a portion of North Carolina. 
Mr. Cavanagh will have his office in a 
new building erected by the city for the 
purpose at the municipal grain elevator. 
Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, preceded Mr. Cav- 
anagh here, and after an inspection of 
the grain handling facilities expressed 
himself as well pleased with the outlook 
and provided for the establishment of 
an inspection headquarters here. 

JosepH A. Lesuir. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is very quiet, although 
prices are higher, due to the advance in 
wheat. Merchants and jobbers are cau- 
tious in buying except for immediate 
requirements, ‘Their stocks are generally 
small to moderate. ‘The retail trade is 
dull. Flour mills, while offering freely, 
are withholding special price induce- 
ments to merchants. 

Hominy feed trade is narrow and dull. 
Prices on Oct. 18 were about unchanged, 
$48@50 ton. 

Cottonseed meal trade is also dull in 
the local market, but there is a fair de- 
mand for cake for export, which has 
maintained steadiness in prices. Some 
mills were forced to shut down early in 
October, due to lack of seed to crush, 
but have resumed operation, and seed 
is now moving freely to mills direct for 
the gins. 

Hay receipts are slowing up somewhat 
on poor trade, but prices are well main- 
tained. Stocks with merchants and job- 
bers, while small, are sufficient to meet 
demand. The better grades are in best 
request, 

Corn and oats are in good demand and 
prices are about unchanged and steady. 
Stocks are quite small. Arrivals move 
promptly into consumption, 

J. Hore Ticner. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 


January .... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 
February - 1,092 779 665 623 236 
March ..... 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
April .....+ 890 832 512 535 148 
May ......- 1,057 645 617 518 102 
SOMO ceccvccve 904 905 765 535 666 
July ....-.. 613 775 486 465 433 
August .... 626 657 591 454 288 
September .. 967 456 697 361 310 
October .... e 1,155 855 659 570 
November .. 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December 1,390 1,463 748 608 

















Totals. .*8,600 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 7 
975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 

1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 

1,171 619 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 683 872 464 521 

1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 




















10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


11,991 11,069 6,887 65,573 


*Nine months. 


7,879 


9,664 10,827 7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 


363 
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CONTAINS NOTHING WHATEVER 
ABOUT MILLING 

The managing editor of The North- 
western Miller has the temerity, and 
perhaps the bad taste, to announce in 
this column the publication in book form 
by Minton, Balch & Co., New York, of 
an account of his travels in South Amer- 
ica. The book, which bears the title of 
“Heirs of the Incas,” deals principally 
with the picturesque and vividly histori- 
cal Andes region that fell under the 
heel of the Spanish conqueror. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, as the case may 
be, it contains nothing about mills or 
milling. The writer’s observations con- 
cerning such matters were published in 
The Northwestern Miller as illustrated 
articles during 1921 and 1922. Those 
who feel that they must have a nearer 
acquaintance with “Heirs of the Incas” 
may obtain the volume through any book 
seller. 

se 


BISCUITS AND RELIGION 

Biscuits play an important part in the 
fetish worship to which the inhabitants 
of the Congo are so addicted. The 
“Obeah man,” about whose neck is hung 
a necklace of human finger bones, and 
who sports a frightful mask painted to 
resemble the face of a devil, has ordained 
that biscuit offerings be made to the 
gods, of whom there are several. The 
“Obeah man” obligingly takes care of the 
gifts, and, as he is seen licking his fingers 
at intervals during festival time, it may 
be presumed that the kinds which have 
been soused in honey and melted butter 
are preferred by the deities. 

Let a parsimonious native palm off on 
the gods a cheap, plain make and he will 
not live to do so a second time. “The 
donor has insulted the great spirit,” de- 
clares the self-interested “Obeah man.” 
“The miscreant will die ere set of sun.” 
—George Cecil, in The Cracker Baker. 


om 
WHERE THE “BEST BREAD” IS MADE 

In other days, the term “journeyman” 
baker applied to apprentices out of their 
time, who journeyed elsewhere for the 
experience necessary to make them com- 
plete tradesmen. 

If travel and observation add to trade 
knowledge—as they undoubtedly do—H. 
Daly should be well primed, for he has 
wandered far and frequently, from trop- 
ical islands to snowclad mountains. Dur- 
ing war time he was on the Ceramic and 
Runic, and has more than a theoretical 
knowledge of torpedoes. Throughout all, 
he has been a baker, so his experience 
includes American machine _ bakeries, 
Chinese yeasts, working batches on war- 
ships and windjammers, and toiling with 
the crudest appliances on wayback sta- 
tions. 

He was a welcome visitor at our Mel- 
bourne office. After touching on Ameri- 
can and English bakeries, and an experi- 
ence in Capetown, we asked Mr. Daly 
for an expression regarding the relative 
qualities of bread. “In my judgment, 
Australian bread is the best in the world, 
except perhaps some Scottish bread,” was 
his verdict.—A ustralasian Baker. 


oad 
AND RUN ALL THE HAND MILLS 
IN IRAQ 
It is estimated the hand shaking from 
one election would milk every cow in the 
United States twice.—Wichita Beacon. 


bad 


ATTENTION MR. VOLSTEAD 

In Constantinople the consumption of 
alcohol is rigorously forbidden in cer- 
tain streets, but it is tolerated in others. 
There are dry streets and wet streets. 
The administration, which thinks of 
everything, has designated as wet streets 
those that are near a police station.— 


Le Figaro. 
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THE GET-TOGETHER SPIRIT 

The New York Flour Club, in an effort 
to present properly to the leaders of the 
reorganized Millers’ National Federation 
the marketing problems confronted at all 
big terminals, has invited Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the milling organiza- 
tion, to be present at its next gathering, 
and he has accepted. 

Unquestionably many millers fail to 
realize that during the past 10 or 15 
years the whole character of the flour 
trade has changed, not only because of 
concentrated or centralized buying, but 
principally because many of the more 
substantial concerns have gradually 
dropped out, and those that remain have 
a kind of competition to meet which daily 
makes it more difficult for them to con- 
duct their business profitably. 

The principal cause of this is that 
millers, knowingly or otherwise, in doing 
business with individuals or concerns 
whose reputation is not altogether what 
might be desired, are digging a pitfall 
not only for themselves but for the dis- 
tributors at these terminals, for when 
the bulk of the trade gets into the hands 
of those of low moral business standards, 
all engaged in it suffer accordingly. 

It is felt that if this phase of business 
in the eastern markets can be brought 
forcefully enough before the Federation 
through its president, the same beneficial 
effects will accrue to all as those result- 
ing from the recent elimination of other 
trade evils. 

Conditions where five or six buyers 
whose combined cash capital is less than 
$20,000 can book 250,000 bbls flour are 
unsound, and should not be permitted to 
exist in any business. They probably do 
not exist in any other than the flour busi- 
ness, and it is quite time they were elim- 
inated there. 

Anyway, the New York Flour Club 
hopes to be of some help in the matter, 
and with proper co-operation of the 
millers will no doubt accomplish a good 
deal. 


NEW YORK 

The local flour market is unsettled. 
Prices have risen with wheat, but buyers 
are unwilling to follow them. Their wis- 
dom in pursuing this policy is extremely 
questionable. It is apparent that they 
have let the market get away from them, 
and that exporters who took on good- 
sized lots have been wiser. Consumers 
here have put off buying, on one pre- 
text or another, since last June, coming 
in during August and early September 
with some orders, but not following these 
up through October, as is usual. Grant- 
ed, the fluctuations of the wheat market 
have not inspired confidence, but. still 
world conditions and the situation in the 
local market seem to show that buyers 
are now losing a chance to replenish at 
fair prices. 

It is doubly hard to convince a man 
of this when he still has flour coming in 
at a dollar less than current quotations, 
and added deterrents are the resales at 
about 50¢ less than mills’ prices. There 
are just enough of these to take the edge 
off legitimate business, as this is so de- 
cidedly a market where price dominates 
nearly all transactions. 

The past week saw the recurrence of 
another of the nonstop rumors about 
sales in the local market. They come 
here through western mills wiring or 
writing their representatives, and they 
are always “large lots” and always at 
“high prices,” with the details suspicious- 
ly confidential. These rumors sometimes 
have their bases in fact, but more often 
are the result of isolated sales, which 
grow by leaps and bounds as each mill 
seeks frantically from its representative 
the reason it has not had a share. The 
current rumor was rather difficult to 


track, because so few mills had made 
sales, but it finally came to light that one 
or two of the larger bakers had pur- 
chased flour, probably to a total of about 
100,000 bbls, at prices within the cur- 
rent range on known brands and through 
New York representatives of the mills. 

As far as the rest of the trade went, 
sales to jobbers and small bakers were 
of limited size, and general business was 
reported quiet. Spot stocks are not 
heavy, and as buyers have not placed 
orders ahead to any large extent, it is 
expected that any degree of stability will 
bring them into the market. 

Export business has quieted down. 
There is little disposition among foreign 
buyers to purchase since the recent ad- 
vance, and their present bids are too 
low. On previous sales, though, a large 
amount of flour is passing through here. 

Quotations, Oct. 17: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.60@9.10, standard patents $8@ 
8.90, clears $7.10@7.65; hard winter short 
patents $7.85@8.30, straights $7.30@7.85; 
soft winter straights, $7@7.50; rye, $7.60 
@8.10,—all in jute. Receipts, 249,628 
bbls; exports, 230,245. 


WHEAT 

The grain market fluctuated nervously, 
and all grains were weak at the close. 
Quotations, Oct. 17: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.68; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.79; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.64; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.8114,; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.66. Re- 
ceipts, 2,385,600 bus; exports, 1,035,014. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Continued liquidation was a factor in 
the corn market. Foreign inquiry was 
reported at close of the week. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.30; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.28. Receipts, 4,100 bus. 

Fluctuations were narrow in the oats 
market, and this grain followed wheat 
and corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
62%c; No. 3 white, 61%c. Receipts, 
324,000 bus; exports, 621,089. 


NOTES 


S. R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
this city, is taking a vacation in the 
Adirondacks. 

Julius Fleischmann, president The 
Fleischmann Co., sailed for Europe, Oct. 
15, on the Berengaria. 

W. H. Boon, sales manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., spent sev- 
eral days last week visiting representa- 
tives in this territory. 

C. B. Spaulding, of Chicago, sailed for 
Europe on the Belgenland, to be gone 
probably six or eight months, visiting 
foreign flour markets. 

Dudley B. Huff, for several years con- 
nected with the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
but recently located in Paterson with his 
father, was married on Oct. 18. 

There were 982 cars of flour on spot 
here last week, slightly fewer than a 
year ago. In the week ending Oct. 11 
the records showed 1,064 cars on spot. 

Ralph Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. plant located at Enterprise, 
Kansas, was in New York last week, pre- 
vious to sailing for Europe on Oct. 18. 

Information is desired at this office as 
to the present whereabouts of J. P. Har- 
rie, flour salesman, who, when last heard 
of, was traveling the Atlantic seaboard 
states. 

Miss Anna 


Hoefler, daughter of 


Charles Hoefler, head of the baking firm 
of that name, was married to A. J. 
Simon, vice president Franklin Simon & 
Co., on Oct. 16. 

Rockwell’s Bakery, Inc., 429 East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, this city, has been pur- 
chased by J. H. 


Dahn, who will take 


possession on Dec. 1. Mr. Dahn also 
recently purchased the Gottfreid Bak- 
ery. 

J. E. Coolbroth, special representative 
durum department of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, arrived in New 
York Oct. 17, to spend a few days with 
the mill’s representatives here, the Hal- 
both-Coans Co. 

The interests of Samuel J. Park in 
the firm of French & Park have been 
purchased by J. R. French, as of Oct. 1, 
and the business will be continued under 
the name of J. Randolph French, at the 
same office, 488 Produce Exchange. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting 
here last week were Louis Mennel, sec- 
retary Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, John 
H. Licht, vice president Patent Cereals 
Co., Geneva, N. Y., and W. H. Boon, 
manager El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York for the week ending Oct. 11 
were less than the preceding week, being 
1,649,253 bus, as against 1,899,769. Flour 
clearances, however, were larger, being 
236,400 bus this week, and 217,375 the 
week before. Of this, 34,865 bbls went 
to United Kingdom markets, 113,945 to 
German centers, 40,515 to Scandinavia, 
9,750 to Greece, 14,405 to Holland, and 
the rest in small scattered lots to the 
West Indies, Italy, ete. 


BALTIMORE 

Trading in flour is as near a blank as 
it can well be. If anything is being done 
in springs or hard or soft winters beyond 
an occasional car to meet some urgent 
need, it cannot be traced. Even export- 
ers, who have been large buyers of near- 
by soft winter straight throughout the 
season, are now entirely out of the mar- 
ket. 

Closing prices, Oct, 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.25@8.50, 
standard patent $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.25, straight $7.50@7.75; 
soft winter short patent $7.40@7.65, 
straight (near-by) $6.60@6.85; rye flour, 
white $7.50@7.75, dark $6@6.25. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$9.15; winter patent, $8.20; winter 
straight, $7.70. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
89,639 bbls, 63,184 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 64,704 
bbls. 

City mills fan moderately strong, and 
reported trade fair. They fully main- 
tained their flour quotations, and ad- 
vanced feed $1 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 5% 
@i7%c higher than a week ago, with ex- 
porters moderate buyers. Closing prices, 
Oct. 18: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.60; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.53%4 ; 
October, $1.53%4; new southern on grade: 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.52%; No. 
3, $1.491%4; No. 4, $1.461%4; No. 5, $1.44%; 
range for week of new southern by sam- 
ple, $1.40@1.53%. 

Of the 341,645 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 18, 333,168, 
mostly domestic, went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 417,560 bus, 282,950 
domestic and 134,610 Canadian. Stocks 
are 1,424,990 bus, 1,086,926 domestic and 
338,064 Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat from July 3 to Oct. 18 
were 1,028,116 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Oct. 18: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.30 asked; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 614%c, No. 3 
white domestic 604c; rye, No. 2 spot, 
$1.40%. 

NOTES 

Receipts of Canadian wheat in bond 
here last week were 150,553 bus. 

Baltimore shipped over 500,000 bus 
barley to Europe last week, indicating 
that the foreigners still like good beer. 

C. L. Vandenburgh, sales manager 
Acme-Evans Co., millers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was a recent visitor to this market. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent 
and corn goods factor, has relinquished 
the account of the Big Diamond Miiis 
Co. and taken on that of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., also of Minneapolis. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Bakery, 
Inc., Baltimore, with $20,000 capital 
stock, to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness, has been incorporated by Abraham 
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Wald, Hyman Poll, Max Agelstein and 
Joseph Kossover. 

A. Petzel, a director of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Co. and in charse 
of all its European railroad connections, 
is visiting Henry A. Hilken, head of 4. 
Schumacher & Co., local agents of the 
line for over 50 years. 

The third annual handicap golf towrna- 
ment between members of the Balti:more 
Chamber of Commerce, which evan 
Sept. 22, ended last week by W. I croy 
Snyder, of Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc., 
grain forwarding, winning first prize. and 
Ferdinand A. Meyer, president J}, \tj- 
more Grain Co., exporter, winning the 
consolation prize. 

If New York doesn’t look out J}. )Jti- 
more will soon overtake it on flour ex- 
ports, as it has already done on grain 
elevator capacity. Flour exports from 
here last week were nearly 65,000 |,\)Is, 
or as Philadelphia would say to make it 
look and sound bigger, 13,000,000 |)s! 
As a matter of fact, Baltimore ha. al- 
ready got its competitors looking :og- 
gle-eyed as a crab, both up and down 
the coast. New York exporters t! «m- 
selves have caught on to our su) rior 
facilities and cheaper port charges. and 
are now shipping flour through her. to 
beat the band. 

The Baltimore Flour Club hel its 
monthly meeting on the evening of (ct. 
15 in the hall of the Engineers’ ¢ !ub. 
The attendance was good and the princi- 
pal business of the session was the | «ar- 
ing and discussion of the reports 0: the 
various committees appointed by |: esi- 
dent Myers to arrange for the an sual 
convention of the National Fede, ted 
Flour Clubs, to be held here next s) «ing 
or early summer. It was decided tv de- 
fer action until after Jan. 1, wher the 
members will meet and perfect arr: ze- 
ments for the proper reception ani en- 
tertainment of the convention. \j. in- 
time, the club will make a drive for sew 
members. A pleasant feature of the 
evening was a luncheon and smoker 

Craries H. Dors 


BOSTON 

Demand for flour last week was cx- 
ceptionally slow, and the few sales re- 
ported were almost entirely for imi <i- 
ate shipment. While flour prices | ive 
been more or less stable, large bu) «rs 
have refused to come on the market (or 
supplies, and most flour salesmen rej.rt 
almost no business. It is the gen ral 
opinion here that no large contracts re 
being placed, and similar reports f'n 
other New England distributing pots 
are heard, due largely to the belie! in 
buying circles that no good reason ¢..-ts 
for the present high range of prices. 

There are a few in the trade here \ ho 
are willing to take a gamble as to fut! re 
prices, but these buyers are decidedly in 
the minority. Some of the big Miniv- 
apolis mills intimate that liberal conc: -- 
sions from asking prices would be mi‘'c 
if the demand was of sufficient size |0 
warrant cut prices. Other mills in |'ic 
Northwest, as well as in the hard winicr 
wheat section, are disposed to make s | 
isfactory prices to induce buying, |\'t 
the trade holds off and no business 
sults. 

Local stocks of flour held by jobbe's 
and distributors are only of moder 
proportions, the consumptive dema: (| 
just about offsetting daily receipts. Si 
ilar stocks are reported in other easte 
cities, and the trade is going into the w 
ter months with smaller supplies on ha: | 
than for some years. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sac'-. 
were as follows on Oct. 18: spring p 
ents,-special short $9.50@9.75, standa 
patents $8.50@9.35, first clears $7.25(/ 
hard winter patents, $7.85@8.75; so 
winter patents $7.75@8.50, straight $7. 
@7.75, clear $6.50@7.25. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston duri! 
the seven days ending Oct. 18, with com 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— r—Stocks— 

1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bbis.... 34,755 32,525 ..... veees 
Wheat, bus... 1,200 25,675 57,516 222,711 
COM, BE cece, ences c80se c0se0 9,995 
Oats, bus..... 26,685 33,650 32,142 19,045 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 264,127 67,432 270,419 
Barley, bus... 8,400 ....--. «ese coer 
Millfeed, tons. eee me obese 
Corn meal, bbis ae ‘adepan csv 


Oatmeal, cases 2,797 1,000 ...... see 
An easier market for granulated corn 
meal is reported, with a slow demand at 
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$3.25 on Oct. 18, bolted yellow being 
$3.20 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.50, all in 100’s. Oatmeal is firmly 
held, with a better demand on Oct. 18 
at $3.35 for rolled and $3.68 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour ad- 
vanced during the week, but at the close 
the market was at the old range of 
prices. Choice white patent was quoted 
$7.75@8 bbl, in sacks, with standard 


at § 
patent $7.40@7.65. 


NOTES 


H. G. Wilkinson, a grain shipper of 
Montreal, was a recent visitor in Boston. 

The Old Colony Grocery Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Oct. 18, were 23,975 bus do- 
mestic wheat, 8,000 bus bonded wheat 
and 52,240 bus bonded rye on the steam- 
ship Seattle Spirit for Hamburg. 

The steamer Siberian Prince arrived a 
few days ago from Liverpool with 300 
bags dairy meal consigned to the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank. The Meltonian 
also arrived from Liverpool, with 224 
bags oil cake compound consigned to or- 


der. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Buffalo takes another step forward as 
a milling center with the completion of 
the new plant of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. Commercial production will get 
fairly under way in the mill this week, 
the tuning up process having been com- 
pleted. Wheat has been placed in the 
new plant ready for grinding. 

With the 18,000 bbls capacity of this 
mill added to its total, Buffalo now has 
a potential flour output of slightly more 
than 250,000 bbls a week, and it is notable 
that production in excess of 80 per cent 
of capacity has not been uncommon here 
in recent weeks, 

Sales of flour are another matter. 
Present prices have driven buyers to 
cover, and few round lots have been 
booked here within the past month. One 
baker who ordinarily purchased for 60 
days has ordered five single car lots 
within the past month from the same 
mill, and in each instance has had to pay 
an advanced price for his flour. Sellers 
fear to advise old customers to buy heav- 
ily, and as a result sales are satisfactory 
to nobody. 

With spring fancy patents quoted as 
high as $9.50, and other grades in pro- 
portion, consumers are likely to continue 
to buy cautiously for at least another 
three weeks. 

Semolina has advanced to 5%4c Ib, in 
100’s, cotton, and users are showing small 
interest in offerings. This also is true 
of southwestern patents, which are 70c@ 
$1.20 under average Buffalo quotations. 

Flour quotations, Buffalo, Oct. 18: 
spring patents, fancy $9.20@9.50, stand- 
ard $8.40@8.60, first clear $7.50@7.60; 
southwestern patents, fancy $8.20@8.40, 
standard $7.75@7.85; rye, white, $7.40; 
semolina, 544c lb, 100’s, cotton. 

tochester sellers quoted fancy spring 
patents at $9.40@9.50, white winter pas- 
try $8.60@8.70, rye $8@8.25, and graham 
$8.40@8.60. Rochester millers were pay- 
ing $1.38@1.40 bu for white winter wheat 
from firsthand sellers, and $1.10@1.12 
for 60-Ib rye. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Ct, 2000 sins ae 223,500 190,450 85 
Previous week ... 223,500 160,258 71 
SOG? GOR cigcawss 166,500 122,511 73 
Two years ago... 166,500 86,700 52 


_ Grain receipts at this port took a big 
Jump last week, the total unloaded from 
lake steamers going above 12,000,000 bus 
for the first time this season. Wheat re- 
ceipts alone totaled 6,424,843 bus. Other 
receipts were: barley, 2,428,285 bus; rye, 
1,689,446; corn, 560,400; oats, 1,006,199. 
Clearances for Montreal included 1,- 
118,300 bus wheat and 257,000 bus rye. 
Heavy demand for storage capacity 
was reported, and the price was run up 
to 5c, at which offer some tonnage was 
chartered. Some of the more impatient 
operators of bulk freighters had closed 
Storage contracts as low as 3%c. There 
also was inquiry for big carriers to hold 
grain at the Head of the Lakes. For 
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prompt loading 2%4c is offered, Head of 
the Lakes and South Chicago to Buffalo. 

Grain is moving rapidly at this end 
of the lakes, the elevators holding 8,980,- 
000 bus, an increase of 522,000 bus in one 
week. They loaded 3,295 cars for east- 
ern seaboard, and placed 894,000 bus in 
canal craft. 

There was a good inquiry on the Corn 
Exchange for soft winter wheat last 
week, but premiums were too high to suit 
prospective buyers, and little business 
was done. A car of No. 4 red winter 
was reported sold on Oct. 17 for $1.57. 
Earlier in the week No. 1 red brought 
$1.5754 on the local market, No. 2 
$1.5654@1.56% and No. 3 $1.55%. 

Corn receipts are light. The last sale 
of Oct. 18 was of three cars No. 3 yellow 
at $1.22, There was little demand for 
oats at the close of the week, and some 
cars were carried over. On the previous 
day No. 2 white oats brought 57%c and 
No. 3 white 564%4@56%c, later breaking 
to 56c. There were offerings of 45-lb 
barley at 97c, ex-lake, and 48-lb at 98c. 
There was good export demand for rye. 


NOTES 

Buffalo macaroni makers have in- 
creased the wholesale price of their 
product to 8c lb. 

F. C. Greutker, of the Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., has gone to Hamilton, Ont., 
to participate in a Masonic ceremony. 

J. C. West, secretary S. M. Flickinger 
Co., Inc., has been elected vice president 
of the National Chain Stores Grocers’ 
Association. 

George P. Urban, John Peek, Charles 
T. Stork and William Drake were Buf- 
falo’s representatives at the Federation 
meeting in Chicago. 

The first section of Buffalo’s new $200,- 
000 drydock has been launched at Water- 
ford, and is expected to be in place here 
before the end of October. 

Because of unfavorable weather the 
Buffalo Flour Club’s outing planned for 
Oct. 18 was abandoned in favor of a 
bowling tournament to be held early in 
November. 

F. F, Harrison has sold his feed mill, 
Edinboro, Pa., to the Edinboro Co-opera- 
tive Association, and plans to continue 
operation in another mill which he owns 
in the same town. 


T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, was a visitor 
at his old familiar haunts along the 
waterfront last week. He spoke in the 
Broadway auditorium with Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican candi- 
date for governor, and United States 
Senator James W. Wadsworth. 


Funeral services for George H. Meyer, 
president George J. Meyer Grain & Malt 
Corporation, were held on Oct. 17. Mr. 
Meyer died at his home here after a 
short illness from pneumonia. The Buf- 
falo Flour Club at its meeting on the 
day of the funeral noted the passing of 
one of its former members, 

P. D. Fanwestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is unsettled as a re- 
sult of recent violent fluctuations in 
wheat and, with buyers and sellers apart 
in their ideas of value, the volume of 
business transacted during the week has 
been limited. Manufacturers’ prices are 
generally 25@50c bbl higher than those 
prevailing a week ago, but jobbers and 
bakers are making purchases only as im- 
pelled by immediate necessities. Export 
business has been checked by the difficul- 
ty in getting together on prices. The 
strength of rye flour continues unabated, 
though there is not much doing. Re- 
ceipts of flour for the week ending Oct. 
18 were 13,526,599 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
4,598 sacks to Rotterdam and 2,000 to 
Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 18: spring first 
patents $9@9.50, standard patent $8.20 
@8.75, first clear $7.25@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50, straight $7.75 
@8; soft winter straight, $7.25@7.75; 
rye flour, $8@8.25. 

Wheat has fluctuated violently, closing 
at a net advance of 7i%c. There is a 
fairly active demand for export. Re- 
ceipts, 516,171 bus; exports, 852,888; 
stock, 1,454,256. Closing quotations, Oct. 
18: No. 2 red winter, $1.58146@1.59%; 
No. 3 red winter, $1.5544@1.564%; No. 4 


red winter, $1.5316@1.54%; No. 5 red 
winter, $1.504%@1.51%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.52%@1.53%. 

Coarse grain prices on Oct. 18: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.31@1.32, No. 3 yellow 
$1.29@1.30; oats, No. 2 white 62@63c, 
No. 3 61@62e. 

Corn goods rule steady under light 
offerings and a moderate jobbing de- 
mand. Closing quotations, Oct. 18, in 
100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $3.45@3.55; 
yellow and white table meal, fancy, $3.45 
@3.55; pearl hominy and grits, $3.45@ 
3.55. Oatmeal is quiet and unchanged 
at $3.65@3.75 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 
William B. Scattergood, of the grain, 
hay and feed firm of S. F. Scattergood 
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& Co. has returned from a _ several 
weeks’ trip among near-by shippers. 

The Pennsylvania department of ag- 
riculture has adopted and will enforce a 
rule prohibiting the movement of hay, 
straw and forage for bedding, packing 
or food for live stock from the state of 
Texas into this state. The words “hay, 
straw and forage” shall mean and in- 
clude all dried grasses. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


The official statistics of China show 
that during 1923 18,300,000 piculs (a 
picul equals 1331, lbs) of beans were 
exported. This is 3,500,000 more than 
for 1922. Likewise, nearly 1,500,000 tons 
bean cake were shipped out of the coun- 
try. Most of both went to Japan. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 


1923, to Aug. 31, 


1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 
Azores, Madeira ........ 











Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
oe os 1 ° 


Jan. Feb, Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Totals 


1 ° 2 ° . ee 

EE o4ckaes 44a 4k tek 4 6 4 3 6 7 5 4 2 7 3 3 54 
BONE hac sveetesaces 18 33 27 22 13 9 7 7 4 6 5 7 158 
MEE, 6. c0s cee eteed wes 1 2 9 3 es 5 1 ee 6s ee o.0 8 21 
EE 605 0.005004 Ceneaes 68 79 90 75 58 32 37 51 31 18 14 25 578 
EE. 0.6 u'8-0'00-0's05 00's we 1 es 1 es ee ee 1 1 os ee o« ee 4 
GE iv cccecceescenes 105 183 143 147 171 194 134 106 85 53 33 65 1,419 
GERPOIIOE oc cccccccescece oe eo” 1 - ee os oe ‘ és ° ns . 1 
PTT er eee 89 57 58 19 22 7 8 17 25 56 78 70 506 
RE 0 34 0s0e beeen e8 os - o* a .s re 2 i se os 2 
DOME sede tocorsesesveure 2 10 27 31 32 12 11 10 10 1 146 
ToelamG, OtC. ...ccecscecs oe i es << 1 os 1 es 3 
Jugoslavia, etc, ......... oe ee 4 1 os 5% _ 1 6 
BAD. 6:54.65 0006s steecece ee 3 3 1 ee ee on 7 
BEN, OO, ceccncseuvens 1 1 6 5 5 ee 5 2 = 4 29 
WetherlamGs .cccccccscces 175 183 214 157 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 1,762 
BNE 60.0% 6e06cesecsces 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 1 8 2 110 
Poland, Danzig ......... 3 10 3 1 ee — 6 1 4 29 
PORTE cccesseccveccers 1 a 2 os ae ‘> 3 
BwedeR 2occcccees: 15 23 30 21 13 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 135 
Turkey in Europe 8 2 2 ee ee ee ‘9 ‘ 1 1 % 20 
United Kingdom ........ 192 149 132 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 73 #182 1,383 
Other Europe ........... ee 1 ee 1 ee - ws 1 ee ee os a 3 
COMBGR ccccccesessccsens 8 9 3 11 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 3 87 
British Honduras ....... 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 3 22 
COMM TRIGDR coc cccccevace 25 6 7 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 9 98 
Guatemala ......cccceuee 9 9 12 14 12 11 14 12 7 12 11 12 135 
eee 8 6 5 5 5 3 4 4 7 4 5 4 60 
PEE cvccecesoevces 2 9 2 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 4 7 72 
WUE. ccccccccvevcccve 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 s 83 
CRUE bs cess ccnvéccens 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 5 9 6 5 9 108 
BROMIOO cosccseccsesecces 41 47 32 32 42 44 50 51 47 24 18 22 450 
CL. 62050.5 0860004000 008 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 82 78 81 84 92 1,111 
MEE 1660. 06.6'¥.0% 90.0044 668% 38 52 45 54 29 28 29 36 44 29 12 23 419 
Barbados 2 1 2 1 2 98 1 2 2 3 2 19 
Jamaica 18 25 24 20 11 6 10 9 12 17 12 12 176 
Trinidad and Tobago.... es os 1 1 “e 1 2 ‘sc 1 2 8 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 46 
Dominican Republic .... 8 8 6 7 8 4 7 6 6 9 7 6 82 
Dutch West Indies....... 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 25 
French West Indies ..... 18 11 10 13 5 12 14 7 16 13 8 6 133 
Virgin Islands .......... 4 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 27 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

BE gaa tasdnsenewes 2 1 3 1 ee 1 1 es T 1 2 2 14 
WOON ck cewccecseccceces 29 40 32 50 41 37 58 68 62 51 48 51 567 
Vemesuela ..ccccccccccce 4 5 7 7 6 5 4 4 5 4 6 9 66 
BOGTIVER. cc ccccocccsccccee 1 ee 11 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 100 
GOOMBMEE ccccvccesocvccs 4 4 5 4 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 60 
MIOUREOP ccc ccccccvevece 3 2 5 16 6 5 7 4 11 5 9 5 78 
GUIAME cocssescvsccecece 5 4 4 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 1 7 43 
.. SPPPRLTRTRL ere one 9 17 8 5 5 5 8 1 9 5 3 1 76 
CID cesccccccccceeveees 3 9 rT es oe 1 ee ee 2 oe 13 ‘ 28 
GN eccceccccccccscoes 249 558 275 377 358 269 139 107 32 231 68 6 2,669 
BEOMBRORG 22 cccccscccces 135 103 191 129 188 136 132 58 45 154 62 77 1,410 
BOBBR cccccccvccvesesess 58 12 1 13 34 18 4 2 3 3 11 172 
CROBON cccccsccces. ie ae oe ee ee oe ee 5 7 oe ee ve oe 12 
PIO occcvcteccsses 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 28 40 13 T 7 903 
Philippine Islands ...... 42 59 44 56 81 82 59 13 27 55 51 78 647 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 3 3 2 ee os : 1 2 2 5% 16 
British West Africa ..... 7 7 5 11 10 13 13 13 17 12 8 130 
BEBYDt .cccccsccccccccees 5 6 13 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 150 
MEOTOCEO occ ccscceccsccss 14 2 12 10 4 ee 5 1 5 3 4 60 
Spanish Africa ......... ee 1 o's 1 ee os 2 2 oe 3 17 
Canary Islands ......... 2 ee 2 os oe 1 1 2 2 a as 10 
French Africa .........-. oe 2 2 2 oe 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 17 
French Oceania ......... 1 1 2 1 3 2 oe 3 4 1 3 23 
British South Africa .... .. 1 Ba 1 ee ro 1 1 es 1 os 5 
Portuguese Africa ...... 2 1 4 ee 1 1 ee 2 oe $s 2 13 
BADOTER cccdcvccvcessrcess 2 ee oe 1 ae 1 oe ee oe os ee 4 

WOOGIE: ccc ecscccaees 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,5391,426 1,038 9771,174 789 949 16,834 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 31, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 











omitted): 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Totals 
Austria ....... ¥e0 coe eee oes ioe eee - 307 ry eve rr a ah 307 
Belgium ...... 652 436 204 56 104 223 37 «6113 91 417 219 947 3,498 
Denmark ...... 37 8 eve 13 eee eee eo aes 44 aT 24 40 166 
France ......-. 776 283 143 130 exe oe6 a€-e eee 60 81 40 367 1,880 
Germany ...... 221 28 SB ls 14 66 42 81 59 114 241 828 1,726 
Greece ....+.+.. 11 eee eee eee own oe oa% eee ee 7 re wee 11 
Azores .....6+% 4 ese oon eee 5 2 ove 3 2 ee rn 16 
Gibraltar ...... eee eee ° eee eee 9 ° 175 see owe 184 
Norway ......+-+ Pe ST ces oss eee aes ses eee bi s6 ei eee 67 
BtMlyy ccccccces 792 318 603 727 6512 431 459 899 600 795 5 861 7,002 
Malta, etc. 68 16 eee eee owe eee be eee ese cee va 10 94 
Netherlands... 578 6562 112 202 24 60 83 24 117 +4183 227 1,796 3,968 
Sweden ....... 127 36 13 11 11 | ae eee 11 14 40 214 494 
Turkey (Eur.). ene TT eve oes eee eae 8 eee 2 ine as awe 10 
England ...... 2,585 2,327 264 98 227 525 1,469 957 790 983 577 2,659 13,461 
Scotland ...... 148 48 51 24 ose 118 37 90 19 40 222 797 
Ireland ....... 153 120 158 15 394 a a eo ae 384 2,316 
Camada ...ceee 6,276 837 | ery 1 4 6 823 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 18,893 
Newfoundland, 

SEG. ceccove sao eve ees oes 95 oe ée ose one ng wie ” 95 
Mexico ....... 118 179 211 210 276 247 #212 189 150 78 49 36 1,964 
Panama ...... 842 eee eee sae ove eee eee a ees ° 284 550 1,676 
Honduras ..... ves eee eee eee ee re one evs ove eee 1 1 
COUR ocvcccscs 2 4 1 mere 6 Ae 2 1 4 5 35 
Colombia ..... 10 11 9 2 10 13 13 17 12 18 s 9 132 
CRIME <cccccecs 606 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 168 282... oe . wee oes 8,269 
Kwangtung ... ase rr 3 Por cue se 33 33 Ty ass one son 99 
Japan ........ 1,401 1,074 902 2,248 1,793 785 294 33 317 241 200 170 9,458 
Other countries 1 oon 4 1 — ve 1 am % 

Totals..... 15,408 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16,835 76,627 
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The continued inactivity of the domes- 
tic millfeed market is a miracle of the 
weather man. With bran prices extraor- 
dinarily low in relation to those for corn 
and oats, and with shorts and middlings 
well below the level of feed grains, buy- 
ers are still holding off. The weather 
all over the country has continued ex- 
ceptionally mild, with good pasturage, 
which accounts for the lack of interest 
on the part of feeders. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the government esti- 
mate of the hay crop as of Oct. 1 was 
95,100,000 tons, a gain of 6,600,000 tons 
over the Sept. 1 figure, of 6,000,000 over 
the 1923 crop, and of 9,300,000 over the 
previous five-year average. The farm 
price of hay, as last reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, averaged $12.68 
ton, which is only 43c over the corre- 
sponding price a year ago. , 

Most of the millfeed business done 
just now is in mixed cars, the mills find- 
ing this the best way to stimulate the 
flagging demand for flour. The larger 
volume trade is not much in evidence. 
Buying is practically all for prompt 
shipment, as nearly all mills are asking 
50c@$1 ton more for deferred delivery, 
and are not pressing sales even on this 
basis. Resellers are doing a moderate 
amount of business in the East, particu- 
larly on days when feed quotations from 
the mills follow wheat prices upward; 
the subsequent breaks have seen a gen- 
eral slackening of feed buying. 

Canadian mills are again active in the 
eastern markets, and seem to have plenty 
of bran and middlings to offer, at prices 
just about equal to those quoted by mills 
south of the border. The production of 
wheat feeds in Canada is rapidly increas- 

_ing as the volume of flour milling activ- 
ity expands, and exports of millfeed to 
Europe are not likely to draw off any 
large proportion of the export surplus. 

Talk of extensive European millfeed 
buying in the United States has subsided, 
but there is apparently a certain amount 
of quiet purchasing for export account. 
Undoubtedly the publicity which attend- 
ed the first large sales was highly dis- 
tressing to European buyers, who saw 
the market being forced up because of 
their activities. 

One curious feature of the situation, 
probably the result of export inquiry, is 
the relatively very high price of red dog. 
Whereas bran is $3@4 ton below last 
year’s level at this time, red dog is any- 
where from $3 to $10 higher, and the 
spread between middlings and red dog is 
correspondingly wide. 

Supplies of wheat millfeeds are by no 
means large for this season, as mill op- 
eration has not been particularly heavy. 
So far the mills have been able to keep 
their output sold, despite the slow de- 
mand, but when cold weather sets in, 
unless there is a quite unexpected in- 
crease in the rate of milling activity, 
supplies of millfeed are likely to be un- 
der rather than over requirements. 

MARKET REVIEW, OCT, 12-18 

Last week saw very little change in the 
prices on millfeeds, except that toward 
the end prices were easier, due to the 
fact that corn and oats declined. The 
sharp advances recorded previously, 
when it was reported that bran was be- 
ing sold for export, did not hold, and 
prices receded to previous levels. 

Demand from the consuming trade 
continues light, and though this has been 
a poor year for corn in most of the 
dairy sections, it has been an exception- 
ally good year for pastures. There has 
been a large production of milk, butter 
and cheese, with standard grades of 


American cheese selling at about 4c low- 
er than a year ago. The cheese markets 
were firm during August and September, 
and dealers reported a good demand, 
especially from the southern states. But- 
ter prices are about 10c lower than last 
year at this time. The market was weak 
during September, with receipts and 
storage holdings much larger than a 
year ago. In view of this fact, the 
farmers claim it is not profitable for 
them to buy feed at present prices for a 
heavier milk production, and therefore 
dealers hesitate to put in supplies for 
future needs, and are taking care of only 
such business as they have for current 
requirements. 

For the first time in three or four 
months, southwestern bran was on a 
parity with bran from the Northwest. 
Immediate and spot southwestern bran 
sold the earlier part of the week at a 
slight discount under northwestern bran, 
although offerings were not very heavy, 
and when the small amount offered was 
disposed of, asking prices were advanced. 

Canadian mills, which claimed 10 days 
ago they were entirely sold up on feed, 
again began offering feeds in New Eng- 
land territory, due probably to the fact 
that the expected demand from abroad 
did not continue. 

Advice received a few days ago from 
Hamburg indicated that Chilean coarse 
bran was selling on the basis of $38.10 
per long ton, f.o.b.., Hamburg, which is 
equal to about $27, Chicago. .German 
domestic bran is selling on the basis 
of $23@23.50, Chicago. The difference 
was explained as due to the fact that 
Chilean bran is of much better feeding 
value than the domestic, on account of 
the difference in the milling process. 
Then, too, German linseed cake was sell- 
ing on the basis of $60 per long ton, or 
practically on the basis of $49, Chicago. 
Domestic brewers’ dried grains sold at 
Hamburg on the basis of $28, Chicago, 
and malt sprouts on the basis of $27, 
Chicago. ‘Thus, comparing the above 
prices with those ruling in the United 
States, it appears that prices ruling here 
are very favorable. 

Linseed crushers ciaim they have had 
an exceptionally good demand for export 
cake, but evidently this has let up, be- 
cause prices the past week have declined 
$4 from the peak, especially in the Min- 
neapolis market. The latter part of the 
previous week, crushers and jobbers were 
holding their meal on the basis of $48 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while at the end 
of last week it was quoted as low as $4. 
There appears to be a wide range in 
prices, no doubt due to the fact that 
some of the jobbers are finding it diffi- 
cult to move suppiies, and are willing 
to make concessions in order to furnish 
shipping directions to crushers, 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged, 
although some of the small manufactur- 
ers reduced their price $1@2 ton under 
the general asking price in order to move 
their product. In the dairy sections, 
where in previous years gluten feed has 
been used at this season, practically 
nothing is being sold. 

Cottonseed meal is holding firm, al- 
though prices are about $4 ton lower 
than a year ago, and exporters claim 
they have sold up to the present time 
this year more cottonseed cake than all 
of last season. 

J. W. Jouno. 


* 7 
CENTRAL WEST 
Cuicaco.—The market continues firm, 
but not much activity is noticeable. 


Country dealers are not displaying much 
interest at present, as they report a slow 


consumptive demand. This no doubt is 
due to the warm, open weather this fall. 
Mixers also are holding back. They have 
fair supplies on hand, and are not an- 
ticipating their future needs. Offerings 
continue light. There is no selling pres- 
sure, and few mills are offering feed to 
any extent in this market. 

Spring bran was quoted Oct. 18 at $27 
@27.75 ton, hard winter bran $27.50@ 
27.75, standard middlings $29@30, flour 
middlings $34@35, and red dog $40@42. 

Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed is 
very quiet, and confined largely to mixed 
feed manufacturers and jobbers. Only 
on a-few occasions during the past few 
months has the consuming trade been 
active in the market. Offerings are light, 
despite the fact that mills are operating 
at a normal percentage of capacity. This 
is largely due to the mixed car trade 
taking a good part of the feed output. 
Prices are steady and firm, the export 
demand having a pronounced effect on 
this phase of the situation. Soft winter 
bran was quoted Oct. 18 at $27@28 ton, 
hard winter bran $26@27, and gray 
shorts $33@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavkee.— With production of most 
feeds somewhat in excess of requirements 
as indicated by current sales and ship- 
ping specifications, the tone of the mill- 
feed market has turned easy, but evi- 
dences of a broader demand are impart- 
ing a stronger feeling. Nevertheless, 
prices represent a reduction of 50c ton 
for bran, and 50c@$1 for middlings. For 
future shipment a premium of $1 ton 
is exacted, and bookings for distant ship- 
ment are taken at still higher premiums. 

The decline in prices was occasioned 
largely by the fact that some country 
buyers offered to sell back purchases 
made before the advance. Selling pres- 
sure from mills and jobbers is reported 
very light, however, as it is certain that 
a heavy demand lies in the foreground, 
with few interests covered. 

There has been some speculative buy- 
ing, but mills are not anxious to contract 
far ahead, and the high basis on future 
shipment feed probably is intended to 
discourage such trade and at the same 
time encourage acceptance of spot offer- 
ings. Consumer demand has appeared in 
spots, but there is no volume to this class 
of trade. 

A year ago bran sold for about $4 ton 
more than the current price, while mid- 
dlings are selling for only $1.50@2.50 
ton less. Rye and hominy feeds are 
largely nominal and unchanged. Oat 
feed is easy and 50c ton lower, with 
little demand. Cottonseed meal is down 
$1@2 ton. Gluten feed is unchanged. 

Closing quotations, Oct. 18: spring 
bran $26.50@27.50 ton, winter bran $27.20 
@27.70, standard fine middlings $29@30, 
flour middlings $33.50@35, red dog $39@ 
41, rye feed $2828.50, hominy feed $40 
@41, reground oat feed $11.50@12, cot- 
tonseed meal $42.50@48.50, and gluten 
feed $40.80, 30-day shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—Consumptive _—_ inquiry 
for millfeed is exceedingly quiet. Mild 
weather and good pasturage have slowed 
up the demand very materially. For 
several days, eastern distributors have 
been offering back feed, in some instances 
for less money than they paid for it. 
Eastern markets have weakened a little 
under the influence of renewed Canadian 
offerings. Boston buyers on Oct. 20 took 
on a little standard middlings at $34.50 
ton. This was 50c under Tieacepetts 
price. At the same time, Canadian feed 
of similar grade was reported offered ai 
$32.50. 

The supply situation is unchanged. 
The larger mills are out of the market, 
claiming to be sold ahead and to be 
having difficulty in supplying their mixed 
car trade. For this reason they are hold- 
ing quotations firm, and ask a premium 
for deferred shipment. At the same 
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time, the undercurrent for severa! days 
has been distinctly bearish. : 
Mills quote bran at $25@25.5)) top, 


standard middlings $27@28, flour mia. 
dlings $32.50@33.50, red dog $39, wheat 
mixed feed $29@31, and rye midilings 


$26.50@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mip. 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of mi | feed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in | (9-1), 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 21 y 
DE «a dewasasaten $24.50@25.00 $27 59 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 27 7 
Flour middlings... 31.50@32.00 29 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@39.00 00 

Dotvurn.—Duluth-Superior mi re- 
port the millfeed demand of a ha <-to- 
mouth character but fairly steady. One 


mill continues out of the market, |. ving 
all of its output disposed of, a: | the 
other sells its product.as made, \ — |,out 
difficulty. Prices are steady. 

Great Fatis.—No other item the 
price cards of the Montana mil! in- 


dustry can claim the steadiness t! has 
prevailed in millfeed for many 1 «ths, 
and it is as apparent there this wk as 


ever. One year ago the card ited 
bran at $27 ton and standard mic ings 
at $29, f.o.b., Great Falls, in cx lots. 
Since then there has been just « re 
cession from that figure, when tl) (juo- 
tation was $25 ton for bran and = - for 
middlings. After that the prices | ved 


up, first to $27 and $29, and t! to 
their present level of $29 for bri and 
$31 for middlings. There they hay: ‘een 
pegged without movement for nine 
weeks, the only change besides _ |iose 
noted being in a single week, wh the 
prices were moved to $30 and $32. The 
west coast has proved a fine fie! for 
Montana mills during the past ye: . al- 
though some attractive trade has ome 
from as far away as New England 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Mixed car deman: and 
the buying of small lots of millfee: are 
principally responsible for the lu — of 


depressing offerings by mills i: the 
Southwest, the market remaining nut 


unchanged from a week ago, despi\. the 
fact that there has been no spect ar 
buying. 

Mixers, local jobbers and other di rib- 
utors have been willing to take © ‘her 
bran or shorts only at 50c@$1 tor less 
than the prevailing prices quote }) 
mills. Inasmuch as the latter are ble 
to obtain even more than their no). nal 


wholesale figure for smaller indiv: \ual 
sales, the big buyers have not been ir- 
ticularly active. , 

The Pacific Coast and the South on- 
tinue to be the best buying section . so 


far as the Southwest is concerned. | he 
former is taking rather important n- 
tities from Colorado and western Ki ».s 
mills. 

Mills are obtaining $24.50@25.50 or 
bran in mixed cars, with larger vo nie 


sales 50c@$1 ton less, for shipment « \r- 
ing the next 10 days. Car lots of | in 
for November are offered in Ka «s 
City at $25@25.50, with December ar: id 
$26. Buyers are scarce at these qi ‘- 
tions. Mills are not anxious for for) rd 
business, nor are buyers particular]; 
tive in that regard. 

Brown shorts, sacked, spot, are qu. «d 
at $29@29.50, and gray shorts $31@: 

Arcuison.—Demand for millfeed 4 
little less urgent, and bran is selliny ‘s 
low as $24 ton. Mill-run is $27.60 id 
shorts $31, basis Atchison. The open |! 
and excellent feeding conditions are. © 
tailing demand in near-by territory. 

Ox.anoma Crry.—The opening of 1 *- 
kets in eastern Texas, Arkansas | 
Louisiana recently brought to Oklah 
millers a larger number of orders 
millfeeds in car lots. Some of t! 
were more than mills could fill, owing ° 
mixed car requirements. In those sta 
particularly there is a growing dem: 
for millfeeds. Prices remain strong he 
Straight bran sold Oct. 18 at $1.40 cw 
mill-run at $1.50 and shorts at $1.70 








Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 


Spring bran ..... 


Hard winter Bile <td chee ecco eeeaain} 
fh PPYUTE TEEPE eT Te 


Standard middlings (brown shorts).... 


Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. . 
SU MD 0. dy 4.0-5.6 wed 550065600666 bOOCES6ORS se 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


21, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashvil 
$26.00@26.75 $25.00@25.50 os 60 eo eaves cee $32.00 @33.00 $33.00@ 34.00 $32.00@32.50 $31.00@32.00 — 
ove wee as 26.50 @ 26.75 ove sMPsces 23.00 @ 24.00 25.50 @ 26.50 ——— ae 32.00 @ 32.50 33.00 @33.25 Tre. Pee coee® 
A eS Sept: agi e Ses | 26.00@27.00  33.00@34.00  33.00@33.50 33.50@33.75 ....@....  29.00@31 
cessceceees  28,00@29.00  27.00@28.00 28.50@29.00 ....@....  33.50@34.50 34.00@34.50  34.50@35.00  33.00@34.00  34.00@35.' 
wire ee 34.00 @35.00 32.50 @33.50 30 .50@31.50 32.00 @ 33.00 38.00@39.00 41.00 @ 42.00 38.50@39.00 38.00 @39.00 -++-@ 
40.00@42.00 =... @ 39.00 @.. eee@....  46.00@47.00 46.00@ 46.50 ....@47.50 43.00@44.00 ....@- 
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1.75. Corn chop was quoted at $2.40, and 
corn meal at 80c for 25-lb bags. 

SauinA.—Feed demand continues good, 
with little change in prices. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City, Oct. 18: 
bran $1.20@1.25 cwt, mill-run $1.35@ 
1.40, gray shorts $1.55@1.60. 

Wicnita—Demand for millfeed is 
very heavy, with a good demand over 
the entire Southwest for shorts at $33 
ton, in car quantities. Prices on bran, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 18, $25 ton, mill- 
run £28, and shorts $30@33. 


CENTRAL STATES 


To: xp0.—Millfeed prices are being held 
firmly at advances made the previous 
week. There are no accumulations, and 
the feed is moving into consumption. 
Some look for higher prices on account 
of the relatively low cost. On this sub- 
ject 1 leading miller at Toledo recently 
made this contribution: 

“Something might be said with inter- 
est ai this time regarding what could be 
calle the ‘Mystery of Millfeed’ The 
great strength in the corn market and 
also -ood prevailing prices in oats have 
force! feedingstuffs derived from corn 
and vits to exceedingly high values. It 
has » ways been supposed that there was 
acer ain relativity between the prices of 
corn voods and corn and oat products, 
com) red to millfeeds, but the situation 
prev ling for the last month or two 
show. an awful difference in selling 


pric of $18@20 ton between millfeed 


quot ‘ions and corn goods. 
“J. was always assumed that certain 


mill! cds could be substituted for certain 
corn feeds, and that this substitution 
took lace whenever there was a spread 
of » few dollars per ton between the 
valu It is exceedingly difficult for us 
to ws ulyze the situation at present, and 
we w \uld appreciate any one’s reasonable 
exp|:nation of the present spread be- 
twee) the values of millfeeds and other 
feed gstuffs.” 

Sot winter wheat bran was quoted 


here Oct. 18 at $29.25@30 ton, mixed 
feed “32.75, and middlings $34.75@35.25, 


in 10's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

E\ \nsvitre. — The millfeed market 
show. increasing vitality, with an ad- 
vance in prices for mixed feed and shorts. 
Orders are cluttering the desks of sales 
managers, and the demand for prompt 
shipment is considered as an indication 
of depleted stocks in some sections, 
where the orders are insistent upon early 
delivery. Quotations, Evansville basis, 
100-!) sacks, carload lots, Oct. 18: bran 


" $29, mixed feed $33, shorts $34.50. 


Pivrssurcu.—The millfeed market last 
wee! showed little if any improvement 
over the week previous. What buying 
was done was for immediate shipment 
and use. As far as has been ascertained 
there has been no buying for future re- 
quirements. Prices are holding firm and 
advancing. Quotations, Oct. 18: stand- 
ard iniddlings $33@34 ton, flour mid- 
dlinys $38@39, spring wheat bran $30.50 
@31.50, red dog $44@45; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $47.50, 41 per 
cent protein $46.20, 36 per cent protein 
$3.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
= (@A6.90, 16 per cent protein $37.40 
@38.40, 


THE EAST 


Bvrrato.—This city held a dominating 
position last week in the millfeed mar- 
ket, resellers quoting prices as much as 
$2 under those of western mills’ offerings 
for eastern consumption. The most un- 
usuil weather of the first 20 days of 
October resulted in pasturage being in 
its finest condition for years, and in- 
quiry for near-by feeds dropped to low 
proportions. 

lesellers offered Buffalo bran around 
$20.50, and there were reports of scat- 
tered sales as low as $26. At the same 
time, local mills were firm at $28@28.50, 
anc’ were of the opinion that resellers’ 
activity would be short-lived. Middlings 
Were offered by resellers at $29, while 
mills had nothing to offer below $30, and 
quotations of $30.50 were more general. 
It was thought the tonnage offered by 
resellers was purchased $1@1.50 under 
the price quoted by them. 

_, Buffalo prices put an end to selling in 
the East by western mills for the pres- 
ent. Western bran, lake-and-rail, was 
quoted at $83.50, Boston, and middlings 
$35. These quotations were out of line 
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in spite of differentials, and were re- 
garded as prohibitive by buyers. 

Cottonseed meal held fairly steady. 
The 48 per cent grade, northern route, 
was quoted at $51.50, 41 per cent was 
offered at $49.50, and 36 per cent at 
$46.50. 

Resellers were said to be offering glu- 
ten feed 50c@$1 under the nominal price 
of $41.90. 

Export inquiry last week was not a 
real market factor. 

Rocuester.—Fine middlings were quot- 
ed Oct. 18 at $36 ton for spring and $37 
for winter, sacked, and bran $83 for 
spring and $34 for winter. Rye feed 
was offered at $35@36, and corn meal at 
$57 @58. 

Boston.—Receivers report a slow de- 
mand for wheat feeds, with no material 
change in prices. Domestic products are 
offered freely, and prices would be shad- 
ed if the demand warranted. Canadian 
bran and middlings offering freely at 
practically the same range as the domes- 
tic product, but there is little inquiry. 
Other feeds a shade lower. 

Quotations: domestic spring bran $33 
@33.50, winter bran $33 for hard and 
$33.25@33.50 for soft, middlings $34.50 
@35 for standard and $40.50@41 for 
flour, mixed feed $36.50@40, red dog 
$47.50, gluten feed $47.95, gluten meal 
$59.70, hominy feed $45.50, stock feed 
$45, oat hulls, reground, $18, cottonseed 
meal $45.50@52, all in 100’s. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is up $1@2 ton 
from a week ago, with demand slack on 
the theory apparently that there will be 
a break in everything after the election. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $32.50@33, soft winter bran 
$34@35, standard middlings $35@35.50, 
flour middlings $39@40, red dog $45@46, 
city mills’ middlings $36. 

PuitaverpHi1A.—Millfeed is in small 
supply, but demand is slow and the mar- 
ket is easier. Closing quotations, Oct. 18, 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran $32.50@33.50, soft winter bran $33 
@33.50, hard winter bran $32@32.50, 
standard middlings $33.50@34, flour mid- 
dlings $41@42, red dog $46.50@47. 


Norrotx.—The millfeed market has 
been exceedingly quiet, and quotations 
are practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Deliveries are being made 
on contracts which in the main were un- 
der present quotations. 

Quotations, Oct. 18: red dog $47@48, 
fancy winter flour middlings $37@38, 
standard middlings $35@36, standard 
bran $33@34. 


THE SOUTH 


Attanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is 
very dull, and the movement of feeds is 
slow, being confined to week end re- 
quirements. Prices, however, are rather 
steady, due to the firm prices of grains. 
Stocks are moderate, but are sufficient to 
meet the poor demand. 

NasHviLtE.—Demand continues excel- 
lent for millfeed. The output of bran 
and middlings is being absorbed, and 
many of the mills are oversold. Prices 
are strong and tending upward, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31; 
standard middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Mempnuis.—Millfeed business continues 
light, attributed in part to the fact that 
weather is very mild and feeders are 
using less than usual. The market was 
nervous all last week, and is so still. 
Wheat bran, Oct. 18, was quoted at $28 
@29 ton and gray shorts at. $35@35.50. 
Receipts have been light, but stocks in 
all hands seem ample for present re- 
quirements. Mills as a rule have been 
firm in their prices, although for a day 
or so concessions were offered by a few 
of them and then withdrawn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—The millfeed market has 
been active and stronger. Washington 
mill-run was quoted at the close of last 
week at $35 ton, an advance of $1 over 
the week previous. There has been ac- 
tive trade in Montana feeds, and sub- 
stantial sales were made last week at 
$33 ton for prompt mixed feed, $33.50 
for late October and November, and $34 
for December shipment. 

Portianp.—Millfeed prices were main- 
tained firmly last week at $35 ton for 
mill-run and $47 for middlings. De- 


mand was regular, and mill stocks were 
limited. 

Los Ancetes.—Demand for millfeed in 
southern California is good, although 
prices are still high. Arrivals from the 
north Pacific Coast and the Middle West 
have been heavy. Utah-Idaho mill-run, 
80’s, was quoted Oct. 18 at $35, Utah- 
Idaho white, 80’s, $39.50, Utah-Idaho red, 
80’s, last half October shipment, $36@ 
37.50, blended 80's, transcontinental bill- 
ing, prompt, $87@38, Colorado mill-run, 
not spot, $36.50@40, mill-run, 80’s, last 
half November shipment, $37.50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is 
fair. Feeding grains are now in plenti- 
ful supply in this territory, and inquiry 
for other lines of feed has fallen off to 
some extent. Mills, however, seem able 
to dispose of their surplus, and there are 
no reports of accumulated stocks. The 
United States is a more or less regular 
market for sellers of Canadian millfeed. 
Quotations, Oct. 18: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$32, middlings $38, and feed flour $47, 
in jute bags, mixed cars, spot cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Montreat.—An increasing inquiry for 
millfeed is reported, and the amount of 
business done is on the increase. Sup- 
plies are not excessive, and the tone of 
the market is firm. Closing prices, Oct. 
18: bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, mid- 
dlings $38.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25e ton for cash. 

Winnirec.—Notwithstanding the fluc- 
tuating flour market, no change has taken 
place in the price of millfeed since that 
recorded on Oct. 8, when quotations were 
advanced $1 ton. Demand from western 
points is steady, but the local call is 
taking care of the bulk of bran and 
shorts available. Export sales are good, 
and millers appear to have little or no 
stocks on hand. Quotations, Oct. 18: 
bran $23.50 and shorts $25.50, in mixed 
cars with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, bran $24 and shorts $26; 
interior British Columbia, bran $28 and 
shorts $30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 and 
shorts $31. 

Vancovver.—Bran is quoted at $29 
ton and shorts at $31, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver. These feeds are very scarce and 
mills are not selling straight car lots, but 
insist on getting a good flour order with 
each mixed car. Feed flour is quoted at 
$4 bbl, and fairly good supplies are avail- 
able. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Oct. 18, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
DEE. 6904: b.0:09: 60:00 30-49: $28.00 $24.00@25.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 28.50 25.00@25.50 
Middlings ............. 28.00 26.75@27.50 
BVO FOOG .ccccccsecece 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 31.00@33.00 
Red GOW .cccccccsecces 34.00 37.00@40.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.50 27.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 44.00@46.00 
BE tcc ccccerenceece 37.00 32.00@33.00 
MIGGlings® ..ccscccves 36.50 34.00@35.50 
MOG GOR? occ cccccecces 41.00 45.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

BL Wa ceed etseccsvees 29.50 26.00@27.00 
MER GMOOS csccssccvces 29.00 28.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed ... 30.00 29.50@30.50 
Red GOW occccsecces ++ 36.00 38.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
TORR cc ccwsccccvcccsen 30.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray middlings ....... 34.00 33.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 36.00 39.00@41.50 
Mixed TeOG ..c.ccccces 32.50 29.50@31.50 
Oat feed ....... «+++ 16.00 14.00@15.00 





1.00 22.50@28.00 
38.00 @39.00 


Alfalfa meal .. save @ 
Fine white hominy feed 36.00 
Kansas City— 


Pere VPRM .2s cccccscss 27.00 23.50@24.00 
BBPAR ccc ccc csecccesses 27.00 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 29.00@30.00 


Gray shorts .......... 33.00 31.00@32.00 
WI GON ec eiccdcvcecvse 30.00 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BFAM ..cccceces 37.50 33.00@33.50 
Pure DFA ....cccccces 37.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 36.75 32.00@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 33.50@34.50 
Red GO@ ...cccscccsecs 41.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 38.50@44.50 
TPO GOOG cc ccccccccces 36.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 30.00 27.20@27.70 
MED gee vavesacovedace 31.00 26.50@27.50 
BMEIGGMMGS .cccccccccce 31.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.50@35.00 
ee OOOO T TTT 32.50 39.00@41.00 
MO BOGE cccccvecesccs 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 50.00 46.50@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 50.00 42.50@48.50 
Reground oat feed .... 15.50 11.50@12.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 37.00 32.00@33.00 
Hominy feed* ........... 42.00 44.00@45.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibstt... 42.25 .....@40.80 
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Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


PEMUOIOEED oc cccccccccess $8.30 $9.10 
DE Kcahues 640606 6060% 7.00 9.10 
SS Perr ree 7.50 
TS ae 8.90 9.70 
SND enced eecuneces 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 130 days. 





LOUISIANA ATTEMPTS TO 
RAISE FEED STANDARDS 


Louisiana is attempting to raise the 
standard of the feeds shipped into that 
state, and Harry D. Wilson, commission- 
er of agriculture, has issued the follow- 
ing regulation: “At present there are 
many low grade feeds of very little value 
being placed on the Louisiana market, 
and this is to advise that, after Sept. 30, 
we shall not accept for registration a 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
September, 1924, as officially re- 
ported, amounted to 19,563 tons, 
valued at $514,307. Of this amount, 
17,569 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the two months from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 30, 1924, Canada ex- 
ported 28,784 tons of bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $749,764, of which 
25,425 tons were exported to the 
United States. 











dairy feed that contains less than 15 per 
cent protein and 3.per cent fat, nor a 
mixed feed of any kind that contains 
less than 9 per cent protein and 2 per 
cent fat.” 


FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 


The Swoope (Va.) Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a batch feed mixer, attrition mill 
and other machinery necessary for man- 
ufacturing feeds. 

W. I. Anderson & Co. have bought the 
property of the High Point (N. C.) 
Milling Co., and will expend about $100,- 
000 in improvements. 

A combined store and recreation cen- 
ter is being added to the mill of the J. 
Allen Smith Milling Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
A complete laboratory for conducting 
tests and experiments will be another 
feature of the new section. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





WRITES OF SOY BEANS 
FOR SEED AND FEED 


L. E. Call, professor of agronomy, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, writ- 
ing of soy beans for seed and feed, says: 
“Soy beans are being grown extensively 
today for the production of seed for 
seeding purposes. While the acreage of 
this crop is expanding rapidly there will 
be a market for seed at present prices, 
which range $1.75@3 bu. Such prices 
cannot be long maintained. 

“There will probably be, however, an 
increasing demand for soy bean seed for 
the manufacture of oil. After more seed 
becomes available at lower prices, addi- 
tional plants will be established for man- 
ufacturing soy bean oil. It is doubtful, 
however, if any large quantity of soy 
beans could be utilized economically for 
oil production at present seed prices. 

“Soy bean seed will find its greatest 
field of usefulness as a concentrated 
stock feed. In feeding value it compares 
favorably with the concentrated feeds, 
such as cottonseed and linseed meal. 
When fed with a mineral mixture it may 
also replace tankage as a supplement to 
corn in fattening hogs. By the use of 
soy beans it will be possible for the live 
stock feeder to produce on his own farm 
the high protein concentrated feeds which 
are generally purchased at the present 
time at extremely high prices. 

“Soy beans have an important place 
on the farms of eastern Kansas. They 
may be grown for hay, for concentrated 
feed, sold as a cash crop, or used asa 
combination crop with corn for hogging 
down and for soil improvement. The 
crop will be found especially valuable 
on soils where alfalfa cannot be success- 
fully grown without supplying lime and 
phosphorus. On such soils soy beans 
may become the most valuable crop on 
the farm.” 
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SEATTLE 

North coast mills are generally mark- 
ing time, as far as new business is con- 
cerned, both for export and domestic 
trade. There has been little forward 
buying for some months in Pacific Coast 
markets, and the trade having, as a rule, 
overstayed the market, is acting on the 
theory that any change in prices will be 
in its favor, and is buying only for near- 
by requirements or when concessions are 
granted, 

United Kingdom and continental de- 
mand developed as an unexpected boon 
when the export situation appeared hope- 
less, and has caused grinding to be 
maintained at about the average level of 
recent months. Now, however, trans- 
atlantic demand has practically let up 
and, unless it revives, milling operations 
must slacken. 

The oriental situation has shown no 
improvement, and with the outbreak of 
fighting in South China and the continua- 
tion of war in North China, the prospect 
for new business with China for some 
time to come is less promising than ever. 
Such demand as there is comes from 
Dairen and some of the North China 
ports, and is confined to low grades at 
prices that few mills are willing to en- 
tertain. Quotations are unchanged at 
$7.20@7.30, ¢.i.f., for straights, and $8.40 
@8.50, ¢c.i.f., less 2 per cent, for export 
patents, to ports which have a rate of 
$5.50 ton. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, carloads, coast: family 
patent, 49’s, $8.20@8.60 bbl; straight, 
49's, $6.50@6.90; cut-off, 49’s, $6.70@7; 
bakers patents, 98's, $7.80@8; pastry 
flour, 98's, $7.20@7.40; blends, 98's, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota, and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.85@8.25. 

Dakota top patents, $9@9.45, basis 98- 
Ib cottons, carloads, coast; Montana, $8 
@8.55. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Oct. 17: soft white, $1.60 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.56; western red, $1.524%@ 
1.53; fancy milling blue-stem, $1.75. 
Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring $1.62@1.66; Turkey, 
$1.53@1.56. 

There was little milling or export de- 
mand for wheat at the close of last week, 
European and Japanese bids being too 
low. The recent strong demand for 
wheat from Japan has ceased, the value 
of the yen having fallen sharply. 


FEDERATION OFFICERS ON COAST 

Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ National 
Federation, will attend a series of mill- 
ers’ meetings on the Pacific Coast, for 
the purpose of having millers meet Mr. 
Anderson and discuss with him the mill- 
ing problems which they feel the Fed- 
eration should take up. After a meet- 
ing to be held at Ogden, Utah, on Oct. 
30, they plan to attend meetings at Los 
Angeles Nov. 3, San Francisco Nov. 5, 
Portland Nov. 7, and Seattle Nov. 11. 
From Seattle they will go to Great Falls, 
Mont., to attend a meeting on Nov. 14, 

NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle, July 1-Oct. 
16, 913 cars, against 1,097 last year; at 
Tacoma 106, against 301. 

For the crop year to July 16, arrivals 
of wheat at Seattle were 3,595 cars, 
against 3,963 last year; at Tacoma 1,998, 
against 3,138. 

The number of ships sailing from Pa- 
cific ports under the American flag, com- 
pared with the number of foreign ships, 
shows a large loss this year. Arrivals 
and departures from Seattle, for in- 
stance, for the first nine months of 1924, 
show that American ships have not 
shared proportionately in the great in- 
crease. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1924, 631 


ships engaged in foreign commerce ar- 
rived at or departed from Seattle, of 
which number 173, or 21 per cent of the 
total, sailed under the American flag, 
against 29 per cent during the same pe- 
riod in 1923. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

COE, TERS cvcececiucucsens 33,546 64 
Previous week ............ 30,638 58 
MY Ck as cccuen wees 43,633 83 
i,k... f. eee 42,198 80 
Three years ago ........... 27,063 46 
POOP FOOTE GRO ..cccccecss 20,613 39 
Pere DOGTS GOS kcccccisvess 42,953 81 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EP eee rere 25,250 44 
PUOCENER WOE ccscvccnetes 17,419 31 
ee GE 5 bgcaese ce ccattae, Oe 91 
ee Se OE no accnceeans 39,241 69 
Three years ago ........... 42,443 74 
POUPr VOATS ABO ...cccccccs 18,475 32 
PiVe FORTS OBO oc cesceccces 45,735 80 


Nineteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Oct. 11, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 130,400 bbls 
of flour, made 62,529, or 48 per cent of 
capacity, against 57,225 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 19 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 131,000 bbls, or 44 
per cent of capacity. 


LOS ANGELES 

Demand for flour in southern Califor- 
nia is unsteady. There is very little 
buying reported, as bakers are holding 
off until their present stocks have been 
disposed of before making new contracts 
at prevailing high prices. One concern 
reports an advance of 30c in all grades 
since last week. Arrivals from the north 
Pacific Coast and the Dakotas have been 
heavy. The oriental situation is report- 
ed as unchanged, with scarcely any ex- 
porting being done from the Northwest. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: California family 
patents $8.30 bbl, Washington and Ore- 
gon family patents $8.20, California bak- 
ers patents $8.20, all basis 98’s; Kansas 
bakers, $7.80; Idaho bakers, $7.70; Mon- 
tana bakers, $8.10; Dakota bakers, $8.70 
@9. 

The grain market is steady, although 
only small sales have been reported. No. 
2 western white wheat was quoted at 
$2.85 ewt on Oct. 16. December barley 
in 100-ton lots has been traded in consid- 
erably, 200 tons being sold Oct. 15 at 
$2.60 ewt. No. 3 yellow corn was quoted 
Oct. 16 at $2.40; No. 3 eastern milo, first 
half November shipment, $2.25; No. 3 
eastern barley, $2.3714; bulk barley, spot, 
$2.36%4 @2.60. Very little local barley is 
being offered. 

NOTES 


The West Coast Grain Co. will move 
into its new plant in the central manu- 
facturing district this week. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
will hold its regular dinner meeting at 
the Rendezvous Café, Nov. 7. 

The plant of the Cornish Baking Co., 
Bakersfield, Cal., was burned on Oct. 10. 
It was partially covered by insurance, 
and was valued at about $45,000. T. J. 
Cornish, owner, announced that it would 
be rebuilt immediately. 

Members of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange were entertained at the Stock 
Yards Inn on Oct. 16 at noon by the 
Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. 
C. H. Blasingham, president of the ex- 
change, gave a short address. He was 
followed by George W. Howard, who is 
prominent in grain circles in this city, 


and who spoke on the subject of closer 
co-operation between the grain and live 
stock men of this territory. 


PORTLAND 

Except for a 20c advance in bakers 
hard wheat flour, there were no changes 
in local flour prices during the past week. 
The market was very steady in spite of 
the wide fluctuations in wheat prices. 
Buying was in good volume. Prices list- 
ed at the close of last week: family pat- 
ents, $8.25; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$8.35; bakers hard wheat patents, $8.05. 

Export flour trade continues quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ce, BeeEe nee dciecccececese Be 57 
PROVIOUS WOOK ..cccccccces 37,242 60 
ZORP GOO socvevese ciecovensa Se 90 
PWS FORTS OHO vcscccccovse 34,058 59 
SRPOS PORTS GOO cvccccccese B 7,866 58 
VOGr VOOTS GRO ...cccccees 37,523 78 
WEVG FORTS GOO oc crccccccce 43,281 101 


Wheat buying by mills and exporters 
slowed down last week, but dealers did 
a considerable amount of export buying, 
particularly of red wheat. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.65 bu; hard white, $1.58; 
soft white, $1.58; western white, $1.53; 
hard winter, $1.544%; northern spring, 
$1.54; western red, $1.50%. 

NOTES 


The steamer Atlantic Maru has cleared 
with 287,466 bus wheat for Dublin and 
Cork. 

Grain men here estimate that about 
60 per cent of the crop in the Pacific 
Northwest has been moved, with farmers 
holding 20 per cent and dealers 20 per 
cent, 

The movement of wheat to Japan is 
about to begin, three steamers having 
been chartered to load full cargoes here. 
At this time last year over 1,000,000 bus 
had been forwarded to Japanese ports. 

According to federal figures, the Ore- 
gon spring crop this year is only 2,415,- 
000 bus, against 3,982,000 last year. The 
total wheat crop of the state is put at 
15,720,000 bus, compared with 28,009,000 
in 1923. J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

The seven-day period ending Oct. 18 
showed no change in flour prices in 
Great Falls territory. Quotations were: 
patent flour $8.25 bbl and first clear 
$6.15, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots. Millers are glad to experi- 
ence somewhat lessened need for price 
changes, as they find that while a rising 
market is more helpful than a declining 
one, it contains many factors of aggra- 
vation. There are some enthusiasts who 
foresee $10 flour before the winter is 
well along. 

NOTES 

Froid, a small town on the Great 
Northern main line, claims to have one 
of the largest producers of wheat in the 
state in its banker, J. W. Schnitzler, who 
has just completed threshing his crop 
of 110,000 bus. 

Montana farmers in the best growing 
areas have shared a prosperity second 
to none this year. They have been paid 
$2,167,000 by the Billings sugar factory. 
the bonus checks alone amounting to 
$245,000. The receipts per acre aver- 
aged, it is stated, $103.57, with the ton 
price $9.01. 

Early seeded winter wheat is showing 
green, and search in fields in the central 
portion of the state has failed to uncov- 
er any unfavorable factor that might re- 
tard its growth this fall. The acreage 
will be discounted somewhat by the fact 
that farmers are getting their threshed 
grain to market rapidly to take advan- 
tage of the good cash prices. 

Higher prices for grain early this fall 
proved a wonderful stimulant in getting 
farmers to haul their crop to elevators 
for shipping. It is estimated that, al- 
though theshing is hardly finished, ap- 
proximately one third of the crop has 
been turned over to elevators. Along 
the northern border, Canadian authori- 
ties have recently served notice on farm- 
ers that they may not deliver any more 
wheat to buyers at Climax. Farmers 
served by that town get two advantages, 
one in price and the other in distance. 

Jonw A. Curry. 


October 22, 1924 
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— ——S SEE 
The flaxseed futures market has been 
extraordinarily erratic. Between Oct, 1] 
and 15 the price of October flaxseed, jp 
both Minneapolis and Duluth, shot up 
12c, only to decline an equal amount by 
Oct. 20. December has shared in these 
fluctuations, so that nobody has any clear 
notion as to what would constitute 4 
sound basis for future business. Not foy 
a long time has the market been sw sen- 
sitive to rumors, and the reports which 
bring about these abnormal price fluc- 
tuations are sharply conflicting. 

That Europe is short of flaxsee:| and 
its products, and will require exce)tion- 
ally large imports, may be taken for 
granted. The question now is whither 
Canada and Argentina, between them, 
can take care of Europe’s needs an) have 
any considerable amount left over for 
shipment to the United States. Canada’s 
flaxseed crop is still problematic as to 
size, and still more so as to condition: 
better weather during the past weck has 
unquestionably helped, but unti! then 
there were large areas where tl flax 
had not been harvested and thi shed. 
Receipts at Winnipeg are runniny far 
below those of last year at this time, and 
with the close of lake navigation ap- 
proaching, it seems doubtful if Canadian 
flaxseed will move eastward in great 
quantity before next spring. 

As for Argentina, the ministry of agri- 
culture is maintaining a mysteriou: reti- 
cence as to the prospective yield, and has 
stated that no estimate of flaxsee:! pro- 
duction will be issued before Nov. 15. 
The acreage is undoubtedly larger than 
last year, when a total area of sone 5, 
225,000 acres yielded the record crop of 
63,225,000 bus. This year the flixseed 
area is estimated at 5,684,000 acres. but 
conditions have not been favorablc. and 


a crop much in excess of 50,000,000 bus 
seems unlikely. 

Until something definite is kyown 
about the Argentine crop, and fin:! fig- 
ures are available covering the Canadian 


production, the flaxseed market scems 
likely to continue its erratic course, 
which naturally acts as a check to ex- 
tensive business. Even the situation re- 
garding the exceptionally large United 
States crop is by no means altogether 
clear, for threshing in the norther: dis- 
tricts was so much delayed by bad weath- 
er that it is not completed even yet. Re- 
ceipts at western terminals have |een 
large, but shipments to the East are still 
too small to give the crushers the sup- 
plies they want, and practically no!iing 
is coming from Argentina. 

Demand for linseed oil is active. but 
almost entirely for prompt shipment; 


December contracts are still far !elow 
normal. Production is steadily and rap- 
idly increasing, but even so the cru-s)iers 


have not been able to get as much sved 
as they wanted, and the future is aj}))ar- 
ently being left by both buyers and -ell- 
ers to take care of itself. 

The continued warm weather is keep- 
ing the domestic demand for oil \eal 
down, and with flaxseed prices higher the 
trade has been largely in the hand- of 
resellers. With the crushers asking ~<t6 
ton, Minneapolis, there is a comfort: )le 
profit for resellers who bought six weeks 
ago on the basis of $43@43.50. There 
is a good deal of export inquiry a: 
fair volume of actual business, Euroyan 
buyers evidently feeling that there is ot 
likely to be any very large surplus. !f 
this export demand continues, as se: '1is 
likely, the expected revival of dome ‘ic 
buying with the first really cold weatirr 
will probably clean up existing sto: 
which just now are ample to take «. '¢ 
of all the business which is forthcomi 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Min neapouis.—Temporarily the dome-- 
tic demand for linseed oil meal is lig! 
The situation with oil meal is much t! 
same as with mill offals. Mild weath« 
is curtailing the consumption. Crusher 
report inquiry as light, and say that re 
sellers, for the time being, dominate th: 
market. The latter quote meal, Oct. 21. 
at $45@45.50 ton, Minneapolis basis. 
while the oil mills ask $46. Chicago 15 
the same as Minneapolis. At Toledo and 
Buffalo, the price is $47. 

Minneapolis oil mills this week expect 
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October 22, 1924 


to ship. some oil cake for export, the first 
in three years. Export inquiry is fair, 
and business from now on will probably 
be filled by seaboard mills. Sales are 

ssible at $49.50 ton, f.a.s. New York, 
with crushers asking $50. 

Cuicaco.—Resellers of linseed meal 
have been enjoying a very satisfactory 
small lot business. No round lots are 
being booked, but there is a steady single 
car demand. Crushers are offering meal 
a little more freely, showing that they 
are catching up with old orders on their 
books. Oil meal was quoted by crushers 
on Oct. 18 at $46@48 ton, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, while some resellers were asking 
$45.75@46. 

MitwavKkee.—The oil market seems to 
have recovered some strength after the 
recent slump which followed liberal re- 
selling, and while prices indicate a de- 
cline of $2@2.50 ton, the tendency is 
toward firmness. Sentiment is rather 
mixed, but it is generally agreed that 
the prospects of a heavy foreign demand 
will overbalance the fact that the 1924 
crop is near the high record, so far as 
future price trends are concerned. Ask- 
ing prices now are $3.50@5 ton lower 
than a year ago. Oil meal quotations, 
Oct. 18, f.0.b., Milwaukee, $46@47.50 ton. 

DvurtutnH.—Flaxseed futures broke 4% 
@ic Oct. 18, due to weight of big re- 
ceipts and anticipation of a continued 
large run to come. Elevators in conse- 
quence are leaving the crushing interests 
to care for the largest proportion of the 
present movement. Strength at Winni- 
peg has helped to hold up the market 
here. Fair shipping operations are keep- 
ing stocks from increasing too fast, a 
gain of only 389,000 bus being reported 
for the week ending Oct. 18. Total ele- 
vator holdings here are 1,425,000 bus. 

Burrato.—Linseed oil meal developed 
some unsteadiness toward the end of last 
week, when resellers seemed willing to 
unload their holdings, and ‘mills also 
showed a desire to make contracts. Rul- 
ing quotations, Oct. 18, were $46.50 for 
34 per cent meal, October shipment, and 
$47 for November. A large tonnage 
could have been bought at these prices, 
but not many new contracts were made. 

PirrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal was in 
fair demand all last week, with prices 
holding firm. Quotations, Oct. 18, $50.40 
ton. 

Boston.—The local linseed meal mar- 
ket is fairly firm for shipment from 
mills, but jobbers are cutting prices $1 
@2 ton in order to move stocks. Prompt 
shipment is quoted at $52 ton. Offer- 
ings for future shipment are not being 
made at present. 

Winnipec.—The market for oil cake 
and meal is reported by Winnipeg mills 
to be showing considerably increased ac- 
tivity, after a long period of dullness. 
Quotations, Oct. 18: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $48, and oil meal $50, f.o.b., Win- 
nhipeg. 

Lonpon, Oct. 8.—Flaxseed is in fair 
demand, with prices sharply higher, 
though there has been a slight decline 
from the peak owing to an increase in 
the official Argentine surplus figures. 
The value of Calcutta flaxseed on spot, 
afloat and for shipment up to December 
is £24, while to Hull prices are 5s 
higher. Bold Bombay is being sold for 
£24 10s, both October-November and 
November-December. Plate flaxseed is 
obtainable in all positions up to Decem- 
ber shipment for £22 5s. To Hull, on 
spot, afloat and for October-November 
shipment, the price is £22, while there 
are sellers for November-December at 
£21 17s 6d, and for December-January, 
new and old crop, at £21 12s 6d. New 
crop shipment to Hull, February-March, 
is quoted at £21. All these prices rep- 
resent advances of anywhere from 6s to 
£1 over those of the week before. 

LiverPoot, Oct. 8.—Linseed cakes are 
very firm at advancing prices. A cable 
from an American shipper indicates that 
there will be no further American linseed 
cake for export, the balance being re- 
quired for the home trade. Meanwhile, 
about 100 tons are being offered on re- 
sale at £13 17s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, and 
£13 15s is bid to Irish ports, November- 
December shipment. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


18, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 192 1924 1923 














Minneapolis ... 4,571 3,727 1,675 §11 
Duluth ...cceee 4,654 2,952 3,157 1,572 
Totals - 9,225 6,679 4,832 2,083 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 18, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts—, --—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis 566 386 357 207 444 77 
Duluth ...1,291 575 183 -. 1,423 494 
Totals ..1,857 961 540 207 1,867 571 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Oct. 14 ...$2.52 2.49% 2.57% 2.55% 2.50% 





Oct. 15 ... 2.53% 2.51 2.59% 2.57% 2.52% 
Oct. 16 ... 2.52 2.49% 2.57 2.55 2.49% 
Oct. 17 ... 2.48% 2.46 2.54% 2.52% 2.46% 
Oct. 18 ... 2.45% 2.42% 2.50% 2.48% 2.42% 
Oct. 20 ... 2.43 2.41 2.47% 2.45% 2.40% 





SMALLER RUSSIAN EXPORT 
SURPLUS IS ANTICIPATED 


Speculation regarding the Russian har- 
vest of 1924 has been general and incon- 
clusive. The estimates, public and _ pri- 
vate, run anywhere from 45,900,000 to 
65,000,000 short tons of wheat and rye 
together, the former figure being about 
the same as for 1923. For the current 
season, Russian participation in the in- 
ternational grain trade is still uncertain. 

Special reports from diplomatic and 
consular officers to the Department of 
Agriculture present the situation as it 
appears from various countries border- 
ing Russia. The prevailing impression 
seems to be that Russia will not return 
as great a harvest as that of 1923, nor 
will there be nearly as much grain avail- 
able for export. There has undoubtedly 
been severe damage wrought by drouth 
and pests in the producing regions, the 
area affected varying anywhere from 
18,000,000 acres up to a very large per 
cent of the total acreage, while from 
7,000,000 to 50,000,000 people are said to 
be concerned. 

Early in the summer, when the grain 
crop began to assume doubtful charac- 
teristics, there appeared rumors of ir- 
regularities in the handling of the 1923 
crop and of nonpayments to peasants 
for grains taken for export. The reac- 
tion to that situation is said to have been 
a growing determination among peasants 
to withhold their grain from the market 
this season, or at least to sell only enough 
to provide for necessities. Amid all such 
rumors of short crops, famine and the 
possible hoarding of grains on the farm, 
the government announced in August 
that it would have 1,350,000 short tons of 
bread grains to export this season. This 
quantity is said to nearly equal the 
amount exported last year. 

In early September, however, organized 
opposition to the export policy appears 
to have sprung up. The earlier official 
optimism about exportable surpluses 
seemed to weaken in the face of persist- 
ent shortage rumors and peasant disaf- 
fection. Talk of less grain export began 
to appear, with some agitation to boom 
exports in timber, flaxseed, dairy prod- 
ucts and sugar to maintain the status 
quo of the international trade balance, 
if not to improve it in favor of Russia. 

No one, even Russians themselves, can 
set an accurate figure for the probable 
1924 grain exports. The only gauge to 
quantities is the word of local authori- 
ties as to how present conditions com- 
pare with past years. As far as wheat is 
concerned, the confused situation has 
led this department to discount almost 
completely the possibility of Russia’s be- 
ing a factor in the world market this 
year. A small amount of rye may be 
exported. 





According to an article published in 
European Commercial, wheat consump- 
tion in Bulgaria is on the increase and 
wheat bread is steadily supplanting corn 
meal in the diet. The wheat crop, esti- 
mated at 36,000,000 bus, will leave very 
little for export, particularly in view of 
the desire to maintain low food prices 
in Bulgaria. 














WHOLE MEAL AND APPEN- 
DICITIS 

For our own part, we are at one with 
“Macduff” in challenging the competence 
of the medical faculty in the white or 
brown bread controversy. Men who 
themselves give testimonials to the man- 
ufacturers of empiric preparations 
claimed to be a cure for all sorts of 
diseases forfeit the right to decide the 
question of white or brown bread. Re- 
cently a German doctor discovered that 
bluebottle seed particles ground up with 
rye and made into whole meal bread 
caused appendicitis. The particles were 
found in several cases hockel on to the 
appendix of the unfortunate patient, 
which left no manner of doubt as to the 
cause of the inflammation. It is true 
that was rye, and not wheat, but there 
is a mass of evidence available to show 
with the utmost clearness that bran is 
totally unsuited to the human stomach. 
If laxatives are required, fresh and 
cooked fruit and vegetables are here for 
that purpose, while they also supply all 
the vitamins required. Why should the 
public be asked to eat the skins of the 
wheat berry any more than the skin of 
the apple, the orange, the banana, the 
potato, and so on? Instinct warns them 
against these coarse, fibrous, indigestible 
substances, and man has survived and 
multiplied more by trusting to his in- 
stinct than to medical men. We would 
not for one moment deny or belittle the 
valuable work rendered to the commu- 
nity by medical men, but we distrust 
profoundly their knowledge of the rela- 
tive dietetic values of white and brown 
bread.—Milling (Liverpool). 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC BAKING 

Within the last 10 years the baking in- 
dustry has emerged from the stages of 
crude and almost primitive methods to 
its present status where it ranks well up 
front as an industry operating on mod- 
ern, scientific principles. Until but a 
few years ago little progress had been 
made in the baking of bread from the 
early days of old Pompeii. The advent 
of science, however, has changed all 
this, and today’s baker is a scientific 
manufacturer of the world’s most impor- 
tant food. 

Figures show us that the per capita 
bread consumption per month in the 
United States in 1917 was 6.2 1%-lb 
loaves. Today the monthly per capita 
bread consumption is 10.2 loaves. The 
answer is better bread, better quality. 
Modern methods and the application of 
modern scientific principles and scientific 
brains have accomplished this for the 
baking industry in seven years.—Western 
Baker. 


A GREAT WALL OF LOAVES 

Captain Cuttle, a character in “Dom- 
bey and Son,” distinguished for his sim- 
plicity, credulity, and generous trustful- 
ness, used to exclaim, “When found, 
make a note of.” The expression was 
used promiscuously and irrelevantly, but 
that was characteristic of his simple na- 
ture. It was revived in memory a few 
days ago when we came across a state- 
ment to the effect that from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 12, 1923, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. carried more than 200,000,000 
bus wheat. We made a “note” of it in 
the confident expectation that some one 
would do a little arithmetical juggling 
with the figures, and, sure enough, it 
took place. 

If this wheat, said an enthusiastic stat- 
istician, were made into flour and then 
kneaded up and baked into bread, there 
would be approximately 104,700 miles of 
regulation 16-0z loaves, placed end to 
end. This tremendous string of loaves 
would stretch back and forth across Can- 
ada, from Montreal to Vancouver, 36 
times. If the loaves were laid side by 
side and end to end they would form a 
solid belt across the dominion. If, on the 
other hand, they were piled in a trans- 








Canada wall, one loaf deep, the height of 


the wall would be 12 feet. Finally, if 
the grain were heaped up on acre lots of 
ground, there would be three mountains, 
each of a height of 5,000 feet. With 
Captain Cuttle’s generous disposition, we 
accept the figures for what they are 
worth.—British Baker. 


THE CLOCK WATCHER 

In every office there is the employee 
who lags and slacks, and whose ambition 
apparently is to dissipate that invaluable 
element—time. He is commonly known 
and humorously referred to as the “clock 
watcher.” He is ambitious to see the 
unproductive hours roll away and bring 
him ever nearer to his time of diversion 
and to his pay envelope. The “clock 
watcher” exists in an office where effi- 
ciency is lost sight of. He is the bane 
of the live concern, and his days are 
numbered. We know of the “clock 
watcher” in the office and we know that, 
if we had a majority of them in an 
office, business would be on the rocks 
in short order. Office management re- 
quires perseverance, interest and endless 
attempt for betterment. The wise ex- 
ecutive will appreciate these qualities and 
will reward them.—The Mediator. 


BATTLE OVER A TRADE NAME 

Two bakers have had a legal battle 
over the name “Real Cake” to which 
both laid claim. One of the parties did 
business in Dayton, Ohio, and the other 
in Chicago; and as it appeared that 
both had adopted the name in good 
faith, the court decided that both had a 
right to use it. Probably the court could 
have gone further, had it so elected; for 
it is pretty well settled that a man can- 
not acquire an exclusive right to such a 
trade name as “Pure Flour,’ “White 
Flour,” “Best Flour,” etc., without some 
qualifying word like a proper name. 
Every miller has a right to use such 
names as “Pure Flour,” “White Flour” 
and the like, provided the flour is pure 
or white. It would seem that “Real 
Cake” comes in the same category.— 
American Miller. = 





OFF-COLOR BREAD IN ENGLAND 

The baker naturally is willing to make 
any kind of bread the people ask for, 
just as the miller is ready to make any 
kind of flour that is demanded—except 
“distress” flour. The bakers of Great 
Britain have been catering to what 
seemed a vast demand for brown, gray 
and other kinds of bread, seen through 
the columns of the newspapers. Never- 
theless, a British baking authority says 
that, in spite of all the newspaper talk, 
the sale of these off-color breads is grow- 
ing steadily less.—American Miller. 


UNDERSELLING COMPETITORS 

When a miller finds that he can sell 
flour below competitors, that is a good 
time to go over the items of his produc- 
tion and sales costs. There may be a 
bare possibility that he is making flour 
at less cost than anybody else, for some- 
body probably has that distinction; but 
the chances are overwhelming that he is 
wrong on his figures. Rarely does the 
state of general business, and still more 
rarely the state of the milling business, 
enable one to cut below the general level 
of prices and secure a profit.—Ame®rican 
Miller. 


WESTERN BAKERS LEADING 
PROCESSION 

In the West the baking industry is 
leading that of the nation as a whole in 
point of consumption of baker’s bread 
over that of the product baked in the 
home. The most recent figures available 
covering the 11 western states show that 
more than 65 per cent of the total bread 
consumed in this territory is purchased 
from the bakeshop.—Western Baker. 
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NOVELIST DEALS WITH EPIC 
SUBJECT OF WHEAT SURPLUS 


Garet Garrett’s articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post on farming attracted 
wide attention a few months ago. They 
presented the agricultural situation with 
remarkable clarity, and put the problem 
of the farmer in a new and original light. 
His underlying idea was, of course, the 
reality of the wheat surplus, and its dis- 
astrous effect upon the country’s agricul- 
ture. He maintained, however, that the 
fault was not wholly the farmer’s, but 
resulted from a public policy that had 
from the very beginning been focused 
upon extending the country’s wheat lands 
beyond their natural and_ profitable 
limits. 

On the s’rength of this performance 
Mr. Garrett may be considered some- 
thing of a journalistic authority. His 
journalism in a recent novel, “Satan’s 
Bushel,” published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, is equally as good, but 
he has probably damaged his reputation 
as an agricultural authority. At least he 
has for any but the most radical pro- 
ponent of the farmer’s grievances against 
the grain speculator. This would have 
been perfectly legitimate if the case had 
not been overdrawn. Mr. Garrett is not 
content with presenting in vigorous style 
all the familiar arguments against future 
trading, but makes the mistake of omit- 
ting mention of the one legitimate and 
very considerable function of hedging. 

“Satan’s Bushel” is the wheat surplus. 
Mr. Garrett would have the farmer re- 
fuse to grow it. But really, as one of 
his characters has it, there is no surplus. 
“All that man has been able to produce 
of it in thousands of years has been 
eaten up, saving only seed for the next 
crop. Never since Abraham came out 
of Ur to farm in the land of Shinar 
would there have been, if one crop failed, 
more than six and a half bushels between 
man and starvation. And you talk of a 
surplus! There is only the idea of a 
surplus. The idea of it is the invisible 
chain that binds you to the auction. It 
is the fear with which they have clothed 
your neck. It is the mythical stone they 
have condemned you to roll uphill for- 
ever. There is no surplus. The utmost 
there can ever be is a little wheat over 
from a fat year to lie against the want 
of a lean year.” 

Mr. Garrett’s remedy is very simple: 
“Keep what is left over until the world’s 
belly swells with hunger. Then it will 
pay. Joseph kept grain seven years in 
a mud storehouse. It does not spoil. I 
know what you will say. You will say 
you cannot keep it. You have borrowed 
money at the bank. You are called upon 
to pay it back. Therefore you must sell 
that bushel which breaks the price of the 
whole crop. They are demanding it in 
the market place. I say, do not grow 
that Satan’s bushel.” 

The author very aptly declares that 
the farmer habitually buys on a seller’s 
market and sells on a buyer’s market. 
One in that situation is bound to be ex- 
ploited. Mr. Garrett puts into the 
mouths of his principal characters, in 
fact, some hard things about the tiller 
of the soil. “A farmer’s a _ farmer. 
That’s all you need to know about him. 
He doesn’t know any better. If he did 
he wouldn’t be a farmer.” “It amuses 
me to torment the place where their 
minds ought to be. The farmer has the 
stomach of the world in his hands and 
cannot make it pay. Instead he drudges 
for it. He is a slave vegetable without 
any brains at all.” But if he is hard 
upon the farmer he is unrelenting in his 
denunciation of the speculator in grain. 

All this thesis of agricultural econom- 
ics, and vastly more, is strung upon a 
fantastic thread of story, which has a 
good deal to do with a haunted teak tree 
in India. The characters are Absalom 
Weaver, an unsuccessful farmer, his 
daughter Cordelia, and Dreadwind, a 
grain speculator. The outcome of such 
triangulation is obvious. Dreadwind 
stops gambling in wheat and marries 
Cordelia. Weaver becomes a successful 
grain speculator, and dies in a whimsical 
crusade to break the wheat pit and save 
the farmer. He buys when wheat comes 
on the market and everyone else is sell- 
ing—this was in the good old days of 





the war, when future trading was in its 
heyday. He keeps the price up for the 
farmer, and it makes him a imillionaire. 
But the pit, when it sees the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, saves itself by suspend- 
ing trading for the remainder of the war. 
Weaver’s death is from disappointment 
over this escape. He haunts the teak 
tree until his heirs, complying with the 
directions in his will, have squandered 
his vast earnings by buying wheat fu- 
tures each year on the heavy crop move- 
ment. This, however, only doubles and 
trebles the money, until release comes to 
Weaver’s soul at last through the machi- 
nations of a speculator who has dis- 
covered Weaver's secret and is enabled 
to gobble Weaver’s millions, 

Some of the best thinking, in what will 
strike the reader as neither a fair nor an 
average treatise on farms and farmers, 
is contained in these paragraphs: 

“The great task of modern civility is 
to create and sustain an artificial en- 
vironment expressly designed to elimi- 
nate the savage uncertainties of natural 
existence. Within that artificial environ- 
ment, besides security, there is foretell- 
ing. Nothing is left to chance; nothing 
is miraculous. Industry no longer relies 
upon wind and rainfall—that is, upon the 
whims of nature for the power to turn 
its wheels. When the ironmaster pours 
ore, fuel, limestone and chemicals into 
the top of a blast furnace he need not 
pray for a good run of metal. He knows 
precisely what the iron will be, because 
its qualities are predetermined by scien- 
tific chemistry. He hath dispensed with 
the Lord. So with every physical proc- 
ess in all that world of machines and 
laboratories from which mischievous, 
meddlesome deities have been cast out. 

“But the farmer who feeds this world 
has no artificial environment. He stands 
alone facing the elemental rhythms. They 
are uncontrollable, unpredictable. He 
may know plant biology, he may know 
the chemistries of soil and vegetation, he 
may be as scientific as the Department 
of Agriculture could wish him to be, and 
yet the wind will blow when and how it 
listeth, the rain will fall by a law of its 
own, the sun hath no preoccupation with 
the weal of mankind. In all nature there 
is no forethought for civilization. 

“The cities are either ignorant or 
contemptuous of this fact. They are 
walled about, not with walls of stone as 
before, but with the barriers of the ap- 
plied sciences. They know not how their 
food is produced nor whence it comes. 
Somewhere in the world the sun will 
shine; somewhere the rain will fall. They 
have ships and railroads to bring their 
food from any distance and the gold 
wherewith to pay for it. One’s dinner in 
New York may represent Canadian sun- 
light converted into wheat and South 
American sunlight changed into beef, 
and one may not only never know it; one 
never even thinks of it. 

“Thus in modern circumstances it is 
the farmer alone who carries on the 
struggle in a natural environment, sub- 
ject to the hazards of season, weather, 
sunspots, mysterious cycles of injurious 
life. He belongs to a race apart. We 
have forgotten the language in which he 
thinks.” 

There is a paragraph that will particu- 
larly interest the miller, and may serve, 
to his surprise, as the best test of the 
book’s accuracy and sincerity. It con- 
cerns a “painstaking and very secretive” 
type of crop expert. “His employer was 
the hard-minded miller; and it was his 
extraordinary business to know what was 
in the wheat—in the kernels of the 
wheat. The chemical content of wheat 
varies with soil and local weather. In 
an area where growing conditions have 
been exceptionally favorable—where, for 
example, there has been by chance just 
the right amount of rainfall, the precious 
gluten content may be higher than in 
wheat on similar soil in the next neigh- 
borhood, though it all looks precisely 
alike. The difference is invisible and yet 
very important. The miller’s expert 
works intensively. He marks those areas 
where for special reasons the gluten con- 
tent is likely to run high and watches 
them tenderly. When threshing begins 
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he takes from each area a little sample 
and rushes it off to a laboratory to be 
analyzed. If the chemical examination 
confirms his expectations the miller is 
informed that wheat in this particular 
place contains a premium percentage of 
gluten. Does the miller then instruct his 
agent to buy that wheat at a premium 
price? No, indeed. He enters the fact 
on his working record. He knows what 
the wheat contains and to what elevators 
the farmers who grew it will bring it for 
sale and storage. In due time he needs 
such wheat to mix with other wheat, and 
when he does he orders a few carloads 
from the local elevator in one of those 
high-gluten areas—orders just the com- 
mon grade at the common price, and 
nobody knows the difference. Thus the 
millers, thanks to the work of their ex- 
perts, are able to fish premium wheat 
out of the great No. 2 stream and pay 
only the average price.” 

There is another somewhat extravagant 
phase of the story, which has to do with 
Weaver’s early idea of saving the farmer 
by drastically reducing his wheat crop. 
He is discovered, one dark night, in the 
act of scattering rust spores from a 
leather wallet containing enough to blast 
half the wheat crop of Kansas! The 
barberry eradicators will be wondering 
how he managed to get so many of the 
pesky rust producing bushes into cap- 


tivity. 
C. K. M. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 339.) 

John E. Burns, an old-time contractor 
of Minneapolis, died Oct. 17 at his home 
here. Mr. Burns was born in New 
Brunswick in 1841, and had been a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis for 58 years. He 
had charge of the building of the Wash- 
burn A mill, for years was associated 
with C. C. Washburn, and took an active 
part in the development of water power 
at St. Anthony Falls. Mr. Burns was 
slightly injured in the mill explosion in 


John W. King, of New York, foreign 
freight agent for the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. Co., and R. B. Falkiner, of Chicago, 
assistant foreign freight agent for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio lines, were in Minne- 
apolis last week calling on exporting 
millers. Other visiting railroad men 
were: F. O. Stafford, Chicago, assistant 
freight traffic manager New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., and G. C. Clegg, Chi- 
cago, traveling freight agent for the 
Denver & Rio Grande. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
cently sold a Monarch attrition mill to 
each of the following: H. E. Ebbe, 
Marshfield, George C. Neilsen, Lady- 
smith, W. H. Bean, Vespers, S. H. Van 
Gordon & Son, Alma Center, Albert 
Gunderson, Wittenburg, Joseph Borow- 
ski, Pulaski, Benjamin Halvorson, Bald- 
win, Northern Milling Co., Wausau, A. 
Zebro, Bruce, N. M. Blain, Weyerhauser 
and Dalton & White, Pulaski, Wis. Also 
one to Charles Fay & Son, St. Peter, 
Minn. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Inquiries coming to mills indicate that 
flour buyers are watching the market 
closely but no sign of an awakening in 
buying interest is apparent, bookings 
only representing the immediate need of 
buyers. Some buyers appear ready to 
take advantage of the setbacks in the 
market, but at every showing of strength 
they resume their waiting attitude. 
Prices on patent advanced during the 
week ending Oct. 18 25c bbl. 

Durum flour conditions changed little 
from the previous week. Buyers took a 
little flour on the breaks in price, but on 
advances pulled out again. Semolina, 
Oct. 18, in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b., mill, was 
quoted at 4%@b5c lb, and durum patent 
4c less. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 18, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.15@8.40 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 7.90@8.15 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute...... 5.75@6.85 56.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute ... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 

Interest in rye flour is confined to 
local and near-by trade, which buys little 
ahead. Prices are out of line for busi- 
ness in outside territory. Oct. 18, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-Ib cottons, they were as fol- 
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lows: pure white, $7.75; No. 2 straight 
$7.15; No, 3 dark, $4.90; No. 5 blend 
$6.90; No. 8 rye, $6. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour t. of 

output = activity 

COE. 1688 cise cccccscsscce FCO 7 
Previous week ............ 26,760 3 
ZORF OBO cvcccccvccsccsces 29,860 74 
Two years ago .........--. 22,850 62 
Bullish news pervaded the wheat mar- 


ket, and prices for the most part were 
on the upgrade. Advance in the dirum 
extended up to 9%c, but a sharp ~-«lling 
drive later set quotations back, le iving 
net gains of 14%@5%c at the close, (Oct. 
18. The Argentine situation has ¢ :used 
uneasiness, cables from Europe jeing 
higher, with a good export demaiid in 
that quarter. Strength in corn aii! re- 
ported bookings of winter wheat far 
ahead as March had a stimulating nfly- 
ence on wheat. Locally the expoi' de- 
mand has fallen off. The large re. «ipts 
have slowed up inspection, with the «sult 
that cash trading has been draggy vhile 
holders awaited getting grades. The 
spring spreads have narrowed a ittle, 
but the top grade of durum has wi: ned 
5c. Delay in boats arriving and yg: ting 


under elevator spouts resulted in ~ ocks 
increasing 2,776,000 bus for the eek 
ending Oct. 18. Vesselmen claim a. irge 


fleet will be here shortly to load. Re- 
ceipts have increased considerably ince 
the embargo was lifted. 
Daily closing prices of durum \ ‘eat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o—— Amber durum——, -——Dur ~ 


Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 2 
11... 149% @154% 148% @153% 144% 2% 
13... 149 @154 148 @153 144 12 
14... 152% @157% 151% @156% 147% 15% 
15... 160% @165% 159% @164% 155% 3% 
16... 157% @162% 156% @161% 152% 0% 
17... 158% @168% 157% @167% 153% 1% 
18. 157% @167% 156% @166% 152% 0% 


Receipts and shipments for the eek 
ending Oct. 18, with comparison: in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, -—Shipme: s- 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 











Spring ....5,256 356 478 2,394 187 502 

Durum ....2,123 495 1,358 1,673 286 710 

Winter .... 82 7 4 557 141 9 

Bonded ... 104 oe es 69 ws 
Totals ..7,565 858 1,840 4,693 614 

GOOR cvcese 22 ee 39 - ee 

GOS. cscese 405 83 54 2 ee 
Bonded... 8 17 6 - 36 

RPO ose. 2,745 314. 661 2,608 1389 985 
Bonded... 14 10 16 ve “es : 

Barley .... 663 98 190 8388 264 145 
Bonded... 55 7 es 62 115 


17 52 
Flaxseed ..1,291 575 183 889 672 


NOTES 


A small bakery will open for busivess 
at 115 West First Street about Nov. 

Ellis Monroe, of the National Mi ing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, was on ’change re- 
cently. 

Harold Campbell, of the Federal |) 1k- 
eries, Minneapolis, was in Duluth du ng 
the week. 

Many grain men from Minneapolis nd 
other markets have been on the Du ith 
floor recently. 

A. L. Searle, recently elected pr: si- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, was in Duluth a few (| ys 
ago. 

Receipts of all grains at Duluth s) ice 
Aug. 1, the beginning of the crop yr, 
have been 86,010,000 bus; shipments, | |,- 
632,000 bus. 

Saturday and Sunday, boats began to 
arrive at Duluth-Superior elevators | 1d 
brought relief for conditions that wre 
beginning to show signs of congestion 

Bakers report business fairly act ©. 
Demand is steady, and consumption is 
about as usual, The growing populat 
is reflected in the demand for bak: ‘ 
products. 

There is some demand from export °s 
for both spring and durum wheat « d 
for rye, but it is not large enough © 
take care of the enormous receipts, @ | 
elevators are having difficulty in disp 
ing of their holdings. 

The vessel rate for wheat to Buffs » 
continues at 24%4c bu, although some ch: 
ters for prompt loading have been ma 
recently at 2%c in small boats. Chart« - 
ing for November is under way, 4!'' 
2%4c was paid for a steamer for the fir ' 
10 days and 2%c is asked for the latt: 
part of the month. 

Receipts of grain over Saturday 47! 
Sunday were nearly 3,000 cars, and wi! 
some elevators supplied with all the ca‘ 
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they can unload for several days ahead 
it was a buyers’ market, and sellers had 
to make sacrifices to get rid of their con- 
signments. Cash spring wheat declined 
gc, and was in slow demand. Rye was 
also Ic down from the former basis. 

F. G. Carson. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
August .--+e0. $5.84 $1.35 $1.22 
ae ..:asscene See 1.25 1.15 
th . sccdsaa 5.00 1.16 .90 
St. .aatenen 5.10 1.10 .92 
Dea . coxa cues 5.13 1.08 .92 
aM os Jtvee 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..--- 5.00 1.08 91 
January «..-+++ 5.02 1.08 88 

1925— 

December .... 56,08 1.12 .85 
Noversber .... 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...++. 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1.12 95 
August .--++-. 5.15 1.09 .99 
July ...ccceees 5.50 1,18 -99 
June ...+ee+ee 5.65 1.24 -95 
May ...cccesee 5.74 1.24 .90 
April ....+++- « 6.76 1.35 87 
Sage). ..cceses 5.72 1.30 85 
Februiry ..+-- 5.70 1.27 85 
January .+..e% 6.75 1.28 82 

19 = 
Deceriber .... 5.60 1.24 -80 
Nove :ber .... 5.47 1.23 81 
Octo r cesecs 5.27 1.18 .78 
Sept OOF .ccs Oe 1.17 oR 
AUgUst woeccee 5.85 1.26 -71 
Jaly ..cccesese 5.90 1.31 -78 
June ....cecece 6.18 1.30 -71 
MAY ..-cgestee 6.07 1.39 -71 
Bath) ..cscvcee 6.05 1.37 -70 
Marchi .cseccve 5.82 1.36 .70 
Febriuiry ...0. 5.35 1.25 64 
Jan Y sucoes 5.50 1.21 -63 

19 - 

December .... 6.57 1.21 .64 
Noveriber .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
Oetoter cacee 6.27 1.30 -60 
Sep ber .... 6.556 1.34 -60 
AUBUSt ocrcoee 6.60 1.40 -64 
Pe. Soe 7.05 1.50 -71 
Se 7.15 1.58 -74 
SS re 7.04 1.60 -76 
Berl) ..csesace 7.00 1.67 -79 
March ...ccsee 7.43 1.92 .88 
Febr ary ..... 8.37 2.00 -85 
Jan W seveee 8.90 2.13 96 
1920— 
Dece' ber 10.70 2.37 1.09 
Nove mnber 11.50 2.60 1.22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1.33 
Sept: mber 12.23 2.90 1.55 
August ccccces 12.15 2.90 1.75 
OT «cccnneses 11.05 2.96 1.81 
TONE wcccssces 11.42 2.92 1.96 
May ...ccovsse 10.00 2.80 1,90 
met. ccachuans 11.15 2.55 1.70 
eh ssenncee 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.43 1.55 
Jan Y sisune. eee 2.43 1.47 

Yearly average export values of wheat 

flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 


192%, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 
Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
4 1.18 87 





0008... .cscaaeun $5.40 $1.1 $ 

2 5. 1.25 -70 
1.54 -72 
2.73 1.48 

Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 








Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
S006... decent $5.11 $1.11 $ .92 
1008... ssaseebon 5.64 1.24 -80 
ere : 6.16 1.34 65 
 _ Sar 9.55 2.35 89 
a ee 11.11 2.50 1.65 
Re ee 11.08 2.37 1.60 
BeGS. occesueea 11.19 2.36 1.83 
| Ee ee 7.80 1.98 1.12 
eee 5.69 1.24 -80 
Te ee 5.86 1.28 -80 
ee er ae 4.60 95 74 
oS Re er 4.66 97 58 
Oe ae 4.63 94 72 
. eee 4.87 92 -56 
Bene. -cotaseat - 5.26 1.02 69 
EEE eee 4.86 1.01 70 
Bee : osadween te 4.60 99 64 

Korea—Crops 


Grain crops of Korea (Chosen), as report- 
ed by the Japanese Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Buck- 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 
203:.., Se GN ateaoe cosets eee 
192 De SES, scenes’ 45388. seed 
19 9,922 32,889 3,079 4,873 3,051 
19 10,705 38,563 3,106 4,054 3,093 
191 8,553 37,217 2,002 2,432 1,900 
1915..., 9,897 39,5660 3,145 4,730 2,955 
A ee 6,540 27,419 2,308 2,643 ..... 
1916 6,387 25,653 2,344 2,874 ... 
5016.04 6,146 27,814 2,020 2,679 ..... 
1914 5,848 24,832 2,032 2,295 . 
1913 6,506 28,093 2,012 2,341 ..... 
1912 5,577 22,991 1,802 1,344 ..... 
1911.... 4,967 21,412 1,603 1,647 ..... 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Buck- 
Corn Oats wheat 


Wheat Barley 
© eece 1,979 225 267 246 
2 ° 


1930. ..6 gees spans 23 230 242 
1919. 850 1,967 219 236 230 
1918.... 844 1,938 206 236 235 
1917... 560 = 1,409 73 171 $e 
1916..... 620 1,314 152 170 4 
1916 499 1,261 148 155 

1914 474 = 1,183 144 129 ° 
1913 465 1,118 138 125 ° 
1912 410 1,015 133 104 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
tPCT CET ee 1,476 1,249,744 
St 2<n0 bons 03-04 1,216 949,011 
PE Le ceb kb aasa'e syn wae 560 1,363,548 
SE pabadhevescss> 3,970 2,208,538 
Ph .¢ibesdena ged eee 24,928 2,574,004 
DE crereneeviens 13,908 2,413,271 
January 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

SY oc ad we sce Gee 19,218 3,050,728 
EE aceccasesess 20,116 5,264,199 
ED cscs cctsconsces 19,383 2,833,673 
Bemptemsber ...ccccceses 13,595 1,234,578 
DE Geetsnvhasaeaes 18,273 596,477 
DY shanew eens ceees 18,640 1,835,515 
eo as a Oe a ann 17,206 121,752 
DT s6ceseeececcvessee 19,438 945,904 
p PPrererT ee 20,482 2,812,094 
Pe cnepacnvescsenve 26,429 344,513 
0, a 38,107 209,974 
SEED gn g05294bs6005 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
0, ere T 50,923 2,580,518 
Pe cs cbeenecesa 40,652 3,175,568 
GRE cctecesecesses 50,685 2,566,109 
September® ........08 41,823 782,448 
BERS cccecscctecssse 40,681 1,151,507 
GE Ge vettvcccccescece 45,850 3,069,854 
PY dcavdakeutaseisae 63,787 1,609,876 
SE 5 i 5-544 05045040086 61,287 1,231,032 
PE whewtkscnvdpensee 61,157 483,643 
EE ata kechewtaaens § 55,648 2,673,267 
Pere 64,069 199,304 
GE 5066s 0c eecndes 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
December ...........+. 57,839 2,052,247 
November ..........08 82,605 1,184,776 
GOONUOD cc sccccesecesec 45,700 877,522 
EE ncé.es veences 3,519 81,031 
MEE “0 0400s ota cense 3,697 239,559 
SOF ccccccccccscvesees 2,270 713,669 
MD. 668s 6650000 800400 6,287 89,807 
BET wecedecdsavoesvsedd 47,851 1,902,667 
BA occccevceaccoesece 118,944 4,451,304 
SE west teexncnenees 174,419 2,784,281 
WORTUATT 2. cccccvvevte 202,380 4,404,305 
CS ETT ey Tr 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

December ..........+++:+ 226,798 11,235,112 
POOUOENOD cccccooecses 201,667 9,522,578 
CED ccc ccsececnouce 163,327 9,802,149 
ee PTT T Tee 14,500 1,841,804 
DE Vnokkso seen ens 17,871 364,827 
BET ecacecavccescesses 26,397 100,334 
SE bcsevevesedtoneses 39,283 283,010 
MT ce6e0 0004 (e006 t0% 20,940 474,891 
BEE. gvcteiceteenocaes 22,037 227,284 
PRT rere 11,539 665,154 
PORTUary ...ccecccccse 27,362 534,692 
SORUBTF cecceccascecese 29,067 756,821 
Totals, calendar years— 

EO OO 61,384 13,718,479 
are 268,031 19,501,706 
Perr eee 694,089 22,642,709 
DUD Gs6cbsvecens ene 965,954 23,286,024 
De sans che binese 800,788 35,808,656 
Pe és o-c0ewenenees 16,623 7,910,000 
| | BPererrrirr 167,124 17,036,000 
PPP 642,435 33,583,000 
BED co ccccsccvevesee 185,000 8,572,000 
0 Tee ee 244,000 4,052,000 
, eee eee 79,000 1,714,000 
BREE sincecdecvegers 85,000 783,000 

Totals, fiscal years— 

tS | errr 169,133 27,283,905 

BOBDBS. cc cccccccee 429,420 18,012,540 

SMEs 60 iaeeseese 619,105 14,465,509 

OS eae 1,420,884 51,004,024 

| | PPPer rere 159,056 4,779,764 

0 SS Serer 38,040 11,121,000 

Sere 675,096 28,177,000 

BORE ccc cccoveess 174,704 24,138,000 

BORGES. cc cvcccoces 329,905 5,703,000 

US | SPeerrereeer 64,200 426,000 

2918-14. .ccccccsese 89,911 1,979,000 

pS 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tSeven months. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 718 481 53 16 
OGUVIES ccccceces 510 169 89 eee 
Grain Growers .. 221 581 251 
Fort William ... 180 34 149 eee 
Gh Ty Be. coveesoes 471 490 108 25 
Northland ...... 1,916 733 219 jen 
Port Arthur ..... 407 195 10 rie’ 
Can. Gov’t ...... 220 98 152 103 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,134 81 38 42 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,003 159 64 24 


Private elevators. 6,026 1,600 1,205 27 











Wetale wccvsees 12,807 4,622 2,335 237 
BOOP BHO. cccccece 19,419 1,796 1,160 455 
TORUS cccccces 9,575 798 1,359 95 
Lake shipments.. 7,273 147 1,460 52 
Rail shipments... 355 30 6 


STOCKS BY GRADE (6000'S OMITTED) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 M2 Wisccee 38 
No. 1 northern..2,445 No. 2C. W...... 1,703 
No. 2 northern.. 909 No. 3 C. W...... 466 
No. 3 northern.. 746. Ex. 1 feed ..... 6 
Be © cccacscece ee | ED 6 ow si-cec 324 
WO: B ccccsccces Gee. Bee esasavcas 280 
No. 5 special.. ED 6-000 0o-<0% 185 
BO. © ccccccccece ee eee 1,600 
No. 6 special. . 20 
Weed .ccccccece 46 , 0 ere 4,622 
Feed No. 2 ..... 2 
Durum ........ 425 
TEER ceccccccces 9 
Special bin ..... 277 
Others ........- 288 
Private .....6+. 6,026 

Weta) .cvcces 12,807 











OVERHEAD VS. UNDERFED 
If restaurants served us with edible 
bread, 
No doubt it would ruin their trade 
By adding a lot to the feared “overhead,” 
Thus causing their profits to fade; 
For the margins count high 
When an empty, lean guy, 
Can have hunger sated with pink lem- 
onade. 


Would that the fragrance of oven baked 
bread 
Could tastefully float through the air 
Of places where food craving humans 
are fed— 
Oh, salad concocters’ despair! 
For raw cabbage and trash 
Make an ensilage mash 
Less filling than other but profitable 
fare. 


Some restaurant bread is now bought 
once a week, ; 
And slices cut thin so they’ll dry; 
The rolls have been rolling until they are 
sleek, 
Like balls which our billiardists ply; 
Some rolls, shining brown, 
Have a world-wide renown— 
They’ve dined with the peers of the 
days now gone by! 
A, W. E. 


* 


A man traveling in Maine came upon 
a middle-aged miller who said that his 
father, 90 years old, “was still millin’ 
where he was born.” 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yes, pop is close to 90.” 

“Is his health good?” 

“°*Taint much now. He’s been com- 
plainin’ for a few months back.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“I dunno; sometimes I think 
don’t agree with him!’—Milling. 


* aa 


millin’ 


FIRST TO FIGHT 

Divorce Judge: “What proof have you 

that it was always your husband who 
started these family rows?” 


Mrs. L. Neck: “He’s a marine.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


A well-known firm in New York City 
addressed a letter to “Christian & Devil 
World, Philadelphia, Penn.,’ and the 
sagacious United States post office de- 
livered it at our office in Boston. It was 
meant for us, too.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

7 _ 

It was the day before the race, and an 
inquisitive fan who had been looking 
over a few of the entries came upon a 
likely looking little roan being groomed 
by an old darkey. . 

“Good horse,” commented the fan. 

“There ain’t none bettah, suh,” said 
the darkey. 

“Who was he sired by?” 

“Well, suh,” replied the darkey, aware 
that the pedigree of his little horse was 
somewhat shady, “nobody knows that. 
This colt is so fast he run away from 
home before evah he’d heard his papa’s 
name !”—City Ice Co. Magazine, Kansas 
City. 

a * 

Australia is wanting millions of new 
settlers. The best way for her to get 
them is to close her immigration gates. 
Smugglers will do the rest.—Nashville 
Banner. 

* #* 
SISTER HOOD 

A national geographic expedition re- 
cently reported the discovery in the Chi- 
nese interior of blond women who keep 
no account of their ages. The report 
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did not state in what respect these ex- 
traordinary creatures differ from west- 
ern women.—Life. 

7 * 

An immigrant from Ireland was just 
stepping off the boat to the dock when 
he saw a 50c piece lying at his feet, and 
started to stoop to pick it up. Sudden- 
ly he straightened again. 

“No, be the saints!” he ejaculated. 
“This is the land of opportunity. Ill 
wait till I find them thicker.”—A merican 
Legion Weekly. 

. 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MANIAC TO 
HIS MAIDEN AUNT 


Dear Aunt: 

Well, I had a great time today! 
me tell you all about it! 

Right after breakfast I shot nine ele- 
phants. Five of them were blue and six 
were pink. I had shingle nails for din- 
ner, washed down with some of the best 
kerosene you ever tasted. 

Lincoln and Grant dropped in in the 
afternoon and invited me to play croquet 
on the lawn, but I decided to go to Zuzu- 
land instead, and in place of walking I 
turned handsprings until I got there. 

I rode back on a bicycle, stopping at 
the North Pole on the way, and arrived 
just in time for a smoking hot supper— 
white pebbles, fried in tar; there’s 
nothing better if they’re cooked just 
right! : 

I'd like to tell you something more, 
but the keeper’s coming! Bru. 

—Judge. 


Let 


* + 


“One more filling station, gentlemen,” 
announced the president of the board of 
selectmen happily, “and the village will 
be able to remove all the lamp posts on 
Main Street.”—Life. 


* * 


Customer: “But if you are selling 
these watches under cost price, where 
does your profit come in?” 

Assistant: “We make our profit out of 
repairing them.”—London Opinion. 

+ * 
TOUGH ON THE NATIVES 


Author: “At this point of the story 
the boat’s crew was marooned, and later 
captured by a tribe of head hunters.” 

She: “Just think! Those cannibals 
must have had navy beans for a week!” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

s - 


Mike: “Tis a fine kid ye have there. 
A magnificent head and noble features. 
Say, could you lend me a couple of dol- 
lars?” 

Pat: “I could not. ’Tis my wife’s child 
by her first husband.”—EHachange. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
with established selling record and per- 
sonal following and acquaintance in Iowa 
for mill manufacturing quality spring 
wheat flours; state salary willing to start 
at. Address 2197, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED—LARGE MILL 
grinding wonderful line hard and soft 
wheat flour, well located for quick de- 
liveries, in need of several good sales- 
men to represent us in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida; you must be 
able to get quick results and furnish best 
of references first letter; we have an ex- 
cellent proposition for producers and would 
like to hear from good men who are look- 
ing to the future; answer quickly. Address 
Box 971, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT; CAN MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE ae Fag 
produce results, quality and yield consid- ee 
ered; have served in present position as 
superintendent of 3,600-bb] mill for several 

vania, by mill manufacturing high grade years; mill is going full time and capacity 
spring wheat flour; distribution over 25,000 hard and soft wheat. Address 2195, care 
bbis annually; applicant must have suc- Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
cessful record; acquaintance with trade W 
preferred; salary no object; splendid op- EXCEPTIONAL RECORD OFFERED TO omen Buy— 
pqrtunity for producer. Address 2204, care milling company seeking young man of 15 FOR SALE 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, years’ flour sales experience; past few ~ . : 
years have been employed as sales man- Flour mill, Austin, Minn., 600-bb1 ] he Ba / 
ager and branch manager for well-known wheat unit, 400-bbl rye unit; served + 
milling companies. Address 2217, care by Chicago Great Western and C., 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, M. & St. P. railroads, equipment ~ 
second to none; if interested will Ultimately, your customers are women 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- send representative. 
. They “shop” for what they buy. ‘They 


WANTED perienced, and can qualify in any require- nee. A: We ao 

ANTE ment, with ersonal wide acquaintance —_a = . On > whe , T " ’ 

SALESMAN FOR WISCONSIN with car-lot emcees in Sonaagtreain and Austin, Minn. buy what they 566. They don’t sex the 

One of proven sales ability, with an . otal Rage me Pe oe . snow-white flour you make, they see 

P > : y ) y . : eference ¢ ° - * 

ct ge egg ~~ the — _— Ag ener B. care Northwestern Miller the kind of bag you put it in. It ap- 

ing trade, by a Minnesota m with e aie “) ® > Nate ? . A 

an established trade in that terri- 23 Beaver St, New York City. pearance—its attractiveness has tre- 

on gt BR og SALES MANAGER, 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- mendous influence on their choice and 

letter.’ Address 2219, care North- — alten we vale ae ee OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED on sales. 

western Miller, Minneapolis. eharce of GF Gniating tn anion: cam handle kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and “neuiat ahaa in the trade with and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 ’ 
whem have Geel aequaintanes; would take bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill That’s one of the reasons why Suani- 
«epee . ain and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
oo = a eS wlaeaee practically new; two trunk line railroads sacks are so necessary to the u)-to- 
olis, with very best transit privileges; in big date miller. Not only are they «ani 

ee corn growing and wheat growing section; sa seni 
CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large tary, germ-proof, dust- and mois ure- 

with medium-sized mill or one wishing to capacity; modern power plant, with auto- roof, but they f : a 5 
start a laboratory; familiar with all classes matic stoker almost new; large appraisal P := ney are so far superior in 
of hard wheat flour; able to demonstrate value, but possession can be had by the looks. Sanisacks can be printed in any 
and handle bakery troubles; experienced investment of very small amount of capi- ’ 
in all laboratory work, with past record tal. Address W. H. H., 2172, care North- number of colors. The colors a!:ays 

AN AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT of excellent results; member of American western Miller, Minneapolis. remain bright d t N " 

mill wants a real live wire repre- Association of Cereal Chemists; best of d : ee 

sentative for western Pennsylvania, 2 vere tage . te , t in or faded Sanisack:s assure 

preferably some one with following en oe . ee oo: MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE ey : iis ad assur Mai 

in territory. If you have successful Sienna, ° a clean, wholesome looking contiiner 

sales record and can convince us of a i . ‘ P 

your ability to satisfactorily fill this ae ar hone aan ak oe FoR SALE—TWwo STANDS OF NEW Nn. for your product, and one that makes 

position, we have an attractive prop- é NG uC Kat 4 . 4 J N- M. 10x36 double roller mills; various an instant appeal to ho wives. 

osition for you. All correspondence terest in blending plant, in Nashville, of large motors. Address Ismert-Hincke . ppeé ies om 

treated confidentially. Address 2224, — Bog president = a ons Re Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. - 

‘are Northwestern Miller, Minne- about eight years, am open for position, y é . i vi € su- 

poe si iii am thoroughly experienced, capable and ates — not acquainted with the su 
honest; have been general manager, sales MISCELLANEOUS perior quality of Sanisacks we will 

manager and sales creator of several large ladly f isk f 4 

mills; know both hard and soft wheat ae = - gladly furnish you samples and (uote 

flours, and familiar with southern trade; © WANTED—-TO BUY A GOOD USED UNION prices, 

married and middle-aged. Address W. P. Special bag closing machine. Write the 

Holt, 320 Sixth Avenue N, Nashville, Tenn. McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





















































AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 


er in mill of 500 bbis or over; have life- 
time experience in milling hard and soft 
wheat; have my own tools and can keep 
mill in repair; understand blending and 
‘ ” = _ . tempering; have milled for all kinds of = 
HIGH GRADE SALESMAN | trade; with last concern eight years, six é 
NEEDED FOR CONNECTICUT years with another; have milled in Da- ; ARKELL & SMITHS 
New York state mill producing high kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Oregon and Idaho; x 
grade bread and pastry flours needs age 45, have family; references furnished. / 
Northwestern Miller, ° e Ve 


salesman for state of Connecticut Address 2184, care 
who can secure good prices. If you Minneapolis. 
expect low prices, don’t answer this. 
Address 2220, care Northwestern MILL EXECUTIVE—A MAN WHO BUILT 
Miller, Minneapolis. up the business of a mill under 1,000 bbis Wet 
from 25 per cent to 80 per cent operation Ve have devoted 
in three years; who is familiar with the puma rpeematoter — entire time 
mixed car business in Wisconsin, Michigan elf-Kisin our for 35 years to mak 
and Indiana; who can oversee installation, MADE FROM : & u ing phosphate 
make formulas and put in operation poul- ROPE PAPER Correspondence solicited. 
try and dairy feed plant; who is thorough- PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
ly familiar with every phase of mill opera- Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
tion and distribution, particularly as ap- HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. Branches: New York, Chicago, San Franci-: 
SITUATIONS WANTED plied to mills of 1,500 bbls and under, is 
available between now and Jan. 1; has 
WORBEIGN ALI MANAGER—15 large acquaintance among eastern bakers - . 
AS fOREIGN SALES  MANAGER—15 and jobbers and was sales manager for 
years of experience in shipments to all 2,500-bbl mill for several years, Address innesota ain 
parts competitive world, Address 972, 2202, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
‘are Northweste Miller, St. Louis, Mo. . “ . P 
care Northwestern Mille 8, apolis. A special paint for every paintable 






































HIGH GRADE FLOUR AND FEED SALES- surface in your mill. 
man with several years’ experience wishes BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
to connect with reliable mill; preferably : : 
New England. Address 2189, care North- Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 1101 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. Al LL 5s U PPLI ES 
BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR BUYER WITH , ¥ a ee me : 
large bakery, cracker manufacturer, or Largest Mestorn Marnhaclurers 


flour handler; 20 years’ milling and buy- 
ing experience. Address 973, care North- m 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. FOR SALE Ste li g C 

rling Calculator 


AS ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER— A WELL EQUIPPED WHOLE- 
Efficient, 12 years’ experience, steady, SALE BAKERY 3; E | | | inte © 
married; can furnish bond and best ref- ne decided eerie Chet ene A Valuable Handbook for Use 
erences; can report upon acceptance. Ad- 3 , of Canadian and United States MINNEAPOLIS. MIN 
v 


pss 2199, 2 Northwestern Miller, Min- lation. 
Gress 31 care Northwestern 4 . Investment of , $25,000 required. Millers and Exporters in quick 


neapolis. , 
- —— apne Going business now being operated P 
AS MILLER—LIFETIME EXPERIENCE IN profitably. Terms. and Accurate Conversion of 

and soft wheat Address 2186, care Northwestern United Kingdom Quotations. 






































milling; expert on hard Mill Mi i 
in mills from 50 to 1,500 bbls capacity; a er, Minneapolis, 
reliable; best of references; come on short Pric. per 
notice. Address Aug. Gothman, 1684 Hya- ad copy, $10.00 STORAGE 
cinth Street, St. Paul, Minn, IN 
For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
TRAFFIC MAN, BOOKKEEPER, GEN- Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, TRANS IT 
eral correspondent, age 39, married, seeks Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
position account present employer retiring 118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
from business; special experience in grain BROKERS WANTED and its branch offices. Buffalo, N. Y. 
and byproducts. Address 2212, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 























AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT e G 
sales manager by married man, age 30, R Trade Stimulators 


college graduate, legal training, thorough- e e 

ly versed in traffic and milling; opportu- —actual phot 

nity paramount; location immaterial. Ad- a Dont cctools wi tearing, iversi e O e 
> 999 re N re or ille “ - 

dress 2223, care Northwestern Miller, Min WE WANT A BROKER IN EACH fe can supply’ you with these 1ll tions 


neapolis. 
- f th i 1 cities s q ‘ 

Se pe gaa gi emgggy nmr ean 0 Re Se ene at Oe: ae Buckbee-Mears Co., ‘Business Buslders FIVE LETTER REVISION 
covering New York state and Vermont; , + pad ahd Soret Cast, Pequenete Issued in 1923 
high class trade mixed cars flour and feed, COIN and DANIEL WEBSTER 
straight cars flour, bakers and jobbers; spring wheat flours. Give full par- 
mill representation only considered. Ad- " % Per 12.50 
dress 2225, care Northwestern Miller, Min- SENEP CREATE ROSTER SNe HP ” Copy; $ “ 

erences, with your first letter. Eagle 


neapolis. 

- —_—_—_— Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. P Fl S k 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, , ” ee Se aper our ac Ss 
thoroughly acquainted with Michigan bak- P 
ery and jobbing trade, desires connection For sale by all its branches and by 
with southwestern mill producing high 
quality hard winter wheat flour. Address S. GEORGE COMPANY THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Box 35, care Northwestern Miller, 545 WELLSBURG, W. VA. Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Discount for quantities 
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